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The Socialist E*arty in Fmnce. 

moment of their political prepossessions and wishes. What those 
prepossessions and wishes w ere, however, it has required subse- 
quent events to make clear. 

One thing, indeed, \va.s decided from the very beginning. 
France was to be a licpublic. Abolishing royalty, and account- 
ing the events of the ])receding fifty years as a mere interruption, 
in part splendid and in ])art disastrous, of the great career of 
selt-governincnt that had been begun in 1792, the Froncli ])eople 
were Jiow to resume that career in a new spirit, and under better 
auspices. So ixiucli may be said to have been ipreed u])on from, 
the first; it was virtually settled by the i)cople in the streets, 
and if there were any dissentients, they were obliged to hide 
themselves. Another ])oiiit also may be said to have been set- 
tled at tlie same time ; namely, that the Rejniblic tlius revivcnl 
was to be a Republic based on universal siilfrage. To stop at a 
restricted system of suflrage, such as satisfied the men of the 
first RcA'olution, w'as doubtless impossible. At all events tlie at- 
tem])t w'as not made. s 

A Rc])u])lic, then, and a Republic based on universal suflrage, 
such w^as the lowest result that the peoide w^ould accei)t from the 
iie volution of February. To this all classes were (>l)Iiged to 
make up their minds, Louis-Phili|>pistsand Legitimists, Politicians 
and Roui’geoisio ; and all that tlie more moderate spirits of the 
country could h()])e w as, that by uniting their efforts they might 
bo able to arrest the movement at this stage, and ])revcnt it from 
going any farther. 

To Fnglish readers, accustomed to regard a Republic, and, 
above all, a Rojmblic based on universal sullrage, as a (condition 
of things beyond whicli nothing else exists to bo eiflier desired 
or dreadeil, thes(i words any farther” may a|>pcar strange. 
But when it is considered that the w^ord Republic is only the 
name for a ])artieiilar method of electing the governors of a 
country, and that it implies nothing as to the set of ))riiici])ics 
that sli.dl prevail in the Government, except indeed a ccrtaiii 
conformity at all times to the will of the majority, this wonder 
will vanish, mid it will he seen liow^ among Republicans them- 
selves tliere may be diftercnc s of moderate and extreme. One 
class of i)ersons, for exam[>lc, may desire a Republic as an end, 
and for its own sake, that is from^a mere general conviiition that 
this is the likeliest form of Government to secure the jirosjicrity 
of a nation ; another class of persons may desire it rather as a 
means, in other words, from a conviction that, if this form of 
Government w'cre established, then certain favourite theories 
that they arc obliged in tlio meantime to kec]) in reserve, might 
he put in practice. It was precisely so in Paris on the 24th of 
February last. The effective Revolutionists of that day w'ere 
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not a single corn))act body feeling together and moving together ; 
they were a great stj*aggling multitu ! of wliich one battalion 
marched far in advance of the rest. One portion of them desired 
a Kepublic because they believed it \vould put an end to the 
coiTui)tioii tliat existed, aiul secure better government for the 
futuj’e; but many desired it more expressly because they had 
predetermined in tludr own minds certain tilings that they 
would do when they had got it. 

Of the moderate Republican party, desiring the Republic for 
its own sake, or at least for the sake td* the gcmeral jirosjiect of 
good that it held out, the natural leaders were Dii|)()nt de J’Eure, 
Arago, and other members of the small radical section in the old 
Chamber of Deputies. Their chief (»rgan out of doors was the 
jVatiojiul newspaper, edited by Marrast. To them was attached 
tli(^ generous and high-souleJ Lamartine. If not a Uejiublican 
before in tlie precis(» sense in wdiich they had been Republicans, 
he had at lea.'st had democratic visions of his own ; he had fought 
the battle of' reform along wkli them, and had stood boldly when 
Jkirrot had fJinehetl ; and now that the hour of the Rejiublic w as 
come, he had been tlie first to close w ith it and lend it his voice. 

Snell was the Moderate l{epuhlican Party, the reeogni.sed and 
traditional .R(q)iiblicans of Franc*e, the sneca'ssors and admirers 
of Armand (kirrel, called from the position of a small minority 
of Parliamentary Radicals, to asujirenie place in the eyes of the 
nation. To indicate the nature of their ]>repo.ss‘,‘ssioiis and views, 
fhey may be called the Ptditieal Rejniblicans, that is, the Jte- 
piiblieans who having all along directed tlnar efforts to tin* esta- 
blishment of a Re|)ublie as an end, were willing, now that the 
end was gained, to wait for the response of the people. A ery 
ditfereiit from these witc the liejaiblicans that remain to bo de- 
scribed. Confident that the Pepnblic would come, but w eary 
of w aiting for it, tlniy liad turned their attention, in llie mean- 
time, by w'ay of jirepar align, to certain deep social ijiiestions, the 
settleiiKMit of wliicb, they believed, would form the first and 
princi])al business of the Republic wheiievea’ it should arrive. 
Jn the preliminary study of these rpiestions, in the search bt‘l'orc- 
liand for solutions or ^ven aj)proximate solutions to some of 
them, they were already, they believed, serving the future ]\e- 
public, at the same time that* they were jirocuring intellectual 
jileasure for themselves. ‘‘ Let otliers,” they said, strive in 
the political arena to bring in the Republic ; avo will assist them 
Avhen it is necessary to do so, but meanw'hilc Ave will rehearse 
our ]au*ts in an imaginary Republic of our oAvn.” These Avere 
the Social, or the Social and Democratic Republicans, that is, the 
Republicans avIio, in virtue of the zeal Avitli which they had stu- 
died certain social changes that they thought would take place 
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in a Eepublic, had come to value the Republic itself cl uofly as a 
inejins fur briiiginif about those chanties. They had kept their pro- 
mise, indeed, of fiohtin^' for tlic liepublic ^vhen tlie chance came, 
nay, they Inul fought with double ardour ; but they had fought 
with doctrines in tiicir heads, and, when the fjnlit was over, tliey 
stood aloof from their companions and attempted to dictate. 

You liave done your ])art,'’ they said, in acliieviiio the Re- 
public ; and now wo will show you what, to do with it.” I^et us 
examine a little more closely into the consLit.ution of this l)arty, 
and the nature of its tenets. 

The grand peculiarity of the party consisted, as all know, in 
certain sanguine ])reconceptions that it entertained as tx) the 
possibility of a sudden ameiioi*ation of the condition of tlio work- 
ing-classes. 

The father of these new social speculations in their most gene- 
ral form was Saint-Simon. It was he who, more than thirty 
yeai\s befoiv, had thrown forth the idea, since become familiar, 
that a great crisis of European ^society was at hand, when 
not only should industrial interests assume the pre])oiulerance in 
politics, but tile Industrial mind itself shouhl sei/(* the adminis- 
tration ; it w^as he that had set the example to theta’ists of a cer- 
tain (;Iass, by ]>ro])using his idt‘al of society as it should be, an 

ideal which consisted in a su])posed hierarchical arrangement of 
all tlie memb(*rs on the one great princijile, that every man sliould 
be stationed accor ling to his cajiacity, and jiaid in ])roi>ortion to 
his services; and it was from him als(», or at legist from his 
school, that had emanated the projio.sltion, so subversive in its 
purpose, I’or reducing all men to an original Cipialitv of cliances, 
by abolishing the hnv of inheritance. Many olThe Saint-KSinioii- 
ians, it is true, liad abandoned their attitude of hostility to the 
existing rn/fiuc, and, retaining their doctrines only as specu- 
lations, had even taken olHce as public functionaries. Otlua’s, 
liowever, maintaining their character as members of a (diurch- 
inilitant, liad joined the ranks of the democracy, ada])ting the 
Saint-Sinioniaii creed for immediate service, and suiting portions 
of it to the popular taste. ( )f these the most eminent was Pierre 
Leroux, the founder of a philusophic se<5t called Humanitarians. 
His most distinguislied pujiiJ, and his assistant in the woJ*k of 
(lisseminAtinir his ])eculiar democYatic generalities among the 
people, wfis George KSand. 

Tributary to this great stream of Saint-Simonian speculation, 
were the tlicories of the Fouriei’ists. From them had emanated 
the doctrine of co-operation, as aj)])liod to industry ; the idea of 
associating mankind universally into little communities, or pha- 
lanxes, by the operation of their natural inclinations and tastes, 
each community to form a united firm or copartnership of various 
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trades; drawin*^ tlieir ja'ovision from m coininoii fund, and divid- 
ing the ]>r()rits j)eriodiejdly ainc)iig tlie jnembers, according to tlie 
three categories of Labour, (-apital, and falent; labour to share 
as live, caj)ital as four, and talent as llireo, in the distribution. 
In tliis scheme of the Fourierists, it will ])e observed, and parti- 
cularly in its subordination of capital and talent to labour, tliore 
was, as coin])arcd with the sclieine of the Saint-Simonians a de- 
cidedl}' Jev(*lling tendenev', a decided tend(.*ncy to assimilate liii- 
nian conditions, and make all men socially c'^pial. And yet, in 
recognising ca])ital and talent at all as entitled to consideration 
in tlie distribution of material ad\antages, Fourier clearly meant 
to uphold ])rivat(‘ property, and to assert sonui degree of social 
ineijnality to )»e necessary and inevitable. Still there was enongli 
of absolute (Jhartism in the system to maki* it a ])oweriid demo- 
cj’atic (‘iigine; and, accor<lingly, among the d(‘nio(M’atic fon*(‘s at 
Mork in Fj*ance before the Uevolution of Fi'bruarv, may be r(;c- 
koned the. whole body of the Phalangsterians or Fourierlsts, re- 
j»resent(*d in the press by tlie DcuiornUic Pitei/ffjtfe^ and other 
journals, and lu‘adi‘d in the public eye by Victor (Jonsiderant, 
their abl(‘st man, and the ordained succcssorof Fourier. T low little, 
liowever, the Foiirierists were cxjiecting the spee<ly arrival of the 
democratic (*pocli that they longed fur, or Jiow little they desired 
a social outbreak at all, is shown by the laet, tliat only a month 
or two beibre tlie Revolution, Considerant in dv*dicating (without 
])ormission) the tliird edition of his Drsimoc iSoctalc to Louis- 
l*hilipju», expressed a ho])e that the King himself might yet lay 
the foundation-stone of the first Fhalangstere, and thereby win 
an honour for tlie dynasty of Orleans. 

A more formidable contribution to the new democratic jihilo- 
so])hy tlian either tlie inagnincent generalities of tlie Saint- 
Simonians, or the imjiracticable scJienios of the Fouri(*rists, wei'e 
tlie theories of the so-called (Communists. The peculiarity of 
(Vmimnnism, as compared with either Saint-Sinionianisni or 
Fourierism, consists in its total ahrogatioii ol* all social ine(|urlity 
between man aiifl man. Saint-Simonianism, wo have seen, is 
almost an aristocratic cr^jed : it projiosOxS, indeed, a revolution in 
the pn'stmt order of things, but the system of society that it 
would build up instead, would be a gorgeous hierarchy, of func- 
tions, spiritual and tem|ioral, in form resembling the Catholic 
system of the Middle Agc‘s, all authority jiroceeding from above 
downwards. Fourierism, on the other hand, wnmld arrange 
mankind in corporations smaller and larger on a level platform, 
each corporation, from the smallest to tlie largest, delegating the 
jiowers of government upwards to ofheers chosen l)y itself. So 
far, tlierei'ore, it is more democratic, more 3’epublican in its 
sjiirit tlian Saint-Simonianism. Even Fourierism, however, re- 
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tains difl'cTcnccs of rank and wealth, and stops short of absolute 
sociid e(]iiality. To both systems alike Coinmnnism says, No. 
A))Solute and entire social ecpiality, in otlier words, absolute and 
ciitin? e(|uality in respect of the material advantages of life, not- 
withstanding all the natural inequalities of health, strength, 
talent, virtue, and eiiergy, that do subsist, and ])erhaps will ever 
continue to subsist, between man and man; this is essentially 
Mhat (;Ouiniunism demands. It does not nect:Nsanly deny tlic 
]iatural iiKupialities that have been alluded to ; it ina} “r it may 
not liold these inequalities to be temporary and destint*l to 
gradual extinction as society advances ; it does not even ncces- 
sai'ily deny that they should exert an inlluence o\ej* tlie mass of 
hunuin relations : but it maintains, at least, that any such in- 
fluence ought to be confined to the feelings, to the ])ur(*ly Jiioral 
relations between soul and soul, and ought to have no is^'Uc' into 
th(' s[diere of material things. All human beings, whatever 
they may bo in the eye of the Infinite, are here but citizens of 
one common ]>lanel, crowded, as it wdX', upon a given wc'ight 
of earth, and ha\ing at their disposal but the limited (juantity 
of matt'rial ]>roduct.s and comforts that they can extract out of 
it. Let these creatures of the Infinite regard each otlier as they 
choose — with love, admiration, dislike— all as their Infinite in- 
stincts guide them, soul recognising soul through the veil of the 
body; Init let the inc(piality stoj) here; let not heaven arnl 
earth be commingled, and 1 t not any man, in vii’tue of any ad- 
vantages that he may possess in the Sjdiere of the illimitable, 
claim, or be allowed to Jiavc, a larger interest than another in 
the limited fund of material wealth that is the ])roperty of all. 
^Vhatever may be the differences of value between man and 
man, regarded from th(? f^apra-vinmlanc. ])oiTit of view, (which 
wc assume when we exercise our affections,) in the society of 
this world, at least, and consid(?rcd as a co-]airtncrshi]) of indi- 
viduals associated to till and otherwise modify to their use a 
given extent of earth, all men are equally units. 

Such, in its highest and most abstract form, seems to be the 
doctrine of Communism. In a vague ‘^qntimental sha])e we see 
it lying deep in the popular mind of all ages, producing usually 
only dumj) discontent, but roused uow and then, by the force of 
special misery, into something almost resembling a scientific ex- 
pression. 

*• Alaboon, Sir Priest, Alaboon ! 

your priestsliip now give me to sec ; 

Sir (lalfred the knight, tliat liveth hard by, 

AVhy should lie be greater than me V* 

Perhaps the first germ of the doctrine, in the modern shape 
in which it has been since developed, is to be found in the writ- 
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intrs of Rousseau. lie that first ineloscd a piece of land, and 
said, This is mine, and found pc^ople simple enough to believe it, 
was,” says Rousseau, the real founder of civil society. How 
many wars, crimes, and massacres — how maii}^ miseries and 
horrors would have been s])arcd to the human race, had some 
one levelled the boundary, filled up the ditch, and said to his 
companions, ^ Beware of tliis impostor ; you are lost if you for- 
get that the fruits belong to all, and t!ie earth to no one.’” 
Among the anarchical expansions of this doctrine tliat sprang 
up about the time of the first French RevolulioJi, tlie most re- 
markable was that of Gracchus Rabcuf, wlio was guillotined in 
3 /ill), for an attempt to ovei*throw the Directory, and subvert 
the Rejuihlicaii Constitution then in force. Ibibeuf was the Pre- 
sident of a club whose object it was to establish a true and ab- 
solute democracy, l)y means of an eepud j)artition among all of 
tlu! pro]>erty monopolized by tlie fe\^'. Tlie i*(*a(liest way to 
effect ibis in any Slate, would be to confiscate all the property 
existing in it at any given moTneiit, and ])ortion it out in strictly 
e(pial divisions among the citizens; hut tlie ])lan of Bahcuif, as 
ex|)oiinded after liis death by his disciple and panegyrist, Buo- 
nai’otti, was somewhat slower and more cautious. “ IV) esta- 
blish by th(‘ laws a ])ublic order, in wliich j)r()])i‘ietors, wdiilo re- 
taini)ig ))rovisionally their effects, shouhl find neither abundance, 
nor pleasure, nor respect; where, forced to sj/cmd the greater 
part of their revenues in expenses of cidtivation and iji tolls, 
cruslu (1 by a weight of progressive taxation, set aside from pub- 
lic business, deprived of all influence, and forming in tlie State 
but a suspected class of foreigners, tliey should be at last forced 
to emigrate, leaving their goo^ls beliind them, or to seal with 
tlieir OA'n adhesion the establishment of universal coinmuiiity” — 
sucli was the scheme of J^abeuf*, as described by Buonarotti. 
In otlier words, tlie class of proj)rietors was to be extirj)ated, not 
at once, but by a ])rocess of gradual corrosion. 

This class of Communists, fretpiently distinguished as the 
Bahouvists, and somctim(?s also as the Etjualitaj’ians, or Equali- 
tariaii Communiats, is all but extinct hi Franco. The Com- 
munism now in vogue is *of the species named Fraternal Com- 
mimisin, of which the chief expositor is M. Cabet, formerly 
Attornty-(ireneral under Louis- Philippe, and member* of the 
(Tiainbcr of Deputies, and not long since an exile in England. 
In essence, the tlicoiy of Cabet is the same as that of BabeufJ 
namely, that all the members of society sliould share equally the 
material advantages at command ; the dilfereiicc between the two 
theorists being a ditfei’ence rather of spirit and temper. Babeuf 
was an anarchist, a man of hard and desjicratc I’csoiirces, ready 
for any amount of rigour necessary for the application of liis 
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sclicnie. (’al)L*t is a quiet tlrcaiiier, a luaii of iiioffensivo clir.rae- 
tei’ and gentle demeanour, not at all logical or systematic in ins 
ideas, l)nt master of a simple and ])leasing style, that seems to 
suit Ills audienc(’S. In tliesc respects, and in the boundless 
faitli tliat lie has in his own strange I’aiicies, lie apjiears very 
nnichlo resemble his counterpart in tliis country, liobert Owen, 
wfio, as he walks in the streets of London, firmly believes, it is 
said, that in six mouths tliey are all to disap])ear. (^abet’s chief 
])roduction is a work entitled Voiituje cn Icaricj in which, under 
the cou\enient form of a fiction, he describes in rosy hues, liis 
ideal of a society, ri'cvmstituted on tlu^ pririciple of ecpiality. In 
this imaginary paradise, iliere is no money, no crusliing com- 
in(‘rco, no private capital; all labour equally with instruments 
and inattTials furnished b}' the state; and the results of tlie 
coijimon mdiistry are de]iosite(I in ]»ublic magazines, for equal 
(list ribiition among the citizens. The consequence is, that there 
is no want, no \N(‘ariness, no discord ; luxury such as no Kastern 
Nabob could command, is the lok of all in I(‘aria ; all loll on 
bufas of the softc'st velvet, the dark-haired on sofas of crimson, 
llie fair-haired on sofas of blue ; all partake of the choicest viands 
at '^talc'd hours; all travel in first-class carriages ; all are liappy 
and serene — such, without a word of' exaggeration, is Ca/)et\s 
])ictnre of socic'ty, as he hopes to make it. YT*t, in pi’osecaiting 
even tliis dreamy method of repiVM.'nting to himself \\hat ho 
Asouhl bo at, he seem^ to have struck against certain obstacles: 
hence sonu* limitations in his creed to the theory of absolute 
equality. The institution of the family, for example, is f-till to 
exist, a little inonoply of ])leasnres and duti(*s. The partition of 
])ro|K*rty, too, mathematical equality being im])Ossible, is m pro- 
ceed on a principle of only virtual or aj)proximatc eipialit ”, that 
may be thus expressed: ‘n^hich man, ju’oducing according to 
liis faculties, is tv» be remnnej’ated according to his wants.'* '.riiis 
rule of ])ro])ortionality being observed, liow ever, will in effect pro- 
duce e(|uality, for although the man of lavenous appetites will 
cei’tainly according to such a rule receive most, 3'et, as tlie man 
of siinjdo desires will have as much as he cares for, there wall be 
no real inequality in tluj case. Tlie fair-iiaired man may irit have 
a crimson sofa like his dark friend, but tlicn this will be because 
blue W'ill suit him better. ' 

Contenting himself w ith denouncing property and caj ital in 
general tc'rms, and wath alTii'ining the abstract jirojiosition, that 
tlu* extinction of misery can be attained only by the extinction 
of opulence, ('^abet nuifle no direct attempt to subvert the exist- 
ing order of things. The golden age, he believed, would roll in 
upon men unawares; and there w'as horror in all revolutionar/ 
courses. Oidy if one could exhibit to the world a model 
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sor-iety founded on the true ])rinci])les, tlio example would 
doul)tle^s be salutary. Aeeordinoly^ ;jie cdiief immediate use 
that (-abet made of the Revolution of Fel)ruaryj was to carry 
out a plan ])reviou.sly meditated, and shij) oil* a body of his dis- 
cij)l(\s to found an Icaria in Yexas. 

It is needl(?.ss to point out how com]detcly Communism, 
whether in tlie form of J>abeuf or in that of C'al)et, is opposed to 
Saint-Himonianism. (\)mmunism rcfjuires that the natuial in- 
ecjualities of men, if such exist, shall have no i<sii(.‘ into the 
S])liere of strictly social relations; Saint-Simonianism, on the 
otlu-r band, will organize society in no other way than by the 
\crv inecbanism of tbes(‘ ineciualities. "fhe iormnla of (Vnn- 
nuniifein, as propounded by (hibet, may be expressed thus: — 

Tlie dutv of each is accordiim to his faculties : his riii'bt ac- 
cording to his intufs' the formula of Saint-Simonianism is in 
one of its halves flatly th(‘ re^erse — "J'lie position of (‘ach man 
according to his faculties ; his right according to his n'orlfiT 
1'lierc is littl(‘ danger, tbefi, that (^mununism will be con- 
founded uitb Saint-Simonianism. The confusion of (ajinmnnism 
witli Fourierism is an error more liktdy to Ix^ committed. And 
U‘t between the doetrines of‘ ('ahet ;iiid tliosc of Fourier there 
is irreconcilable discord. The following is an extract from a 
chajiter of ilic Desfiih'o Six-inlr of (.’onsiderant, expressly devoted 
to tlie illustration of tlie dilfeivncc between the iwo systems : — 

“ (Vainnunilv is so absurd that no peasant ever suluiiilted to it 
volunlarily. A\'Iia( man would bo so nmcli of a ]>liilo>oj)Iior as to 
hi iiu^ lo I lie general slock twdee, thr^'o limes, foui’ times, as much as 
liis iieiglibour. if lio wore to recci\c in return ])nt an (H[ual share of 
tin* jnolils V pludanx, tlierefore, no community, 

no pell-mell, no eijuality. If J\*(er has brought a ca])ilal double of 
that I'lirnishc'd by Faiil, Peter shall draw' from the share assigned to 
eaiiital, a rc'vc'inio douhlc tliat of Paul; andjiislly so. If it is agreed 
that Paul has wmrked three lini(‘s as much as Poler, I'aul shall draw 
from the share of labour a portion tlirec times as large as Peter ; 
and justly so. If llie relations of their talent are as one to four, 
their shares in respect of talent shall he as one to four ; and this also 
justly. In all this there will be justice, because tlierc Avillbe not 
equality, but }>roportion. If there w^erc equal retribution, there 
Avonld be monstrous injustice, l^oreover, Peter and Paul, and all the 
otliers, shall lodge as they jdease, eonsulting their owm tastes and the 
fiihiess of tlieir purses, either in a luxurious or in a modest apart- 
ment ; and so also tliey shall dine at whatever cost they please ; only 
the one and the other and all of them shall be ten or tw'cnty times 
better ti-cai(ul for llie same money under the soeietarian than they 
could be under }>iece-nieal regime'..” 

Differing as tlioy do, lu)wcv(?r, in j)nnciplc and cliaracter, tlie 
tlircc systems known as Saint-Siniunianism, Fourierism, and 
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Communism, all agree in one respect ; in the promise, namely, 
that they hold out of an indefinite amelioration of the condition 
of the working-classes. Hence the tendency to think of them 
together, if ]iot to amalgamate them. Filtrating downwards 
througli the mass of tlie ]>opulation, modified by the po))iilar 
exigencies and wishes, receiving sometimes a tincture of bitter- 
ness and malevolence by contact witli individual misery, and 
mingling also, it must be added, with much of wilful and deli- 
berate jn’ofligacy, the three systems of doctrine liave at length 
become diffused, in the double form of a moral restlessness and 
a special ijitellectual tendency, through the whole of French 
society. In Faris, in Tivons, and in all tlie other great centres 
of French industry — wherever, in short, there are clubs, reading- 
rooms, debating-societies, meetings of young men, there, based 
on the general Saint-Simonian expectation of a splendid future 
for the working-classes, are discussed the means of bringing it 
about. The French ouvricrsj especially the jn’inters, cabinet- 
makers, weavers, designers, and meftibers of such other trades as 
usually furnisli in this country the more intelligent class of 
Chartists, are said to liave a wonderful aptitude for such specu- 
lations. Generalitiivs and verbal formula) that are here confined 
to men of special culture, are there familiar in the Atelier, The 
idea, lianlly yet current in the literature of this country, that as 
the working-classes of Europe have already jiasscd successively 
through the tlnve stag s of slavery, serfdom, and hired service, 
so there may be yet a fourth stage in reserve for them, as su))e- 
rior to hired service as hired service is to serfdom, or serfdom 
to shivery — is in France the growing faith of the working- 
classes themselves. In Paris, especially, such views arc coin- 
inoii ; they arc to the Parisian ouvriers what the points of the 
Charter are to tlie workmen of Manchester or London. Nor is 
this a fact of yesterday. While Louis-Philippe was still on the 
throne, and wdiilc the Duke of Orleans was still the heir- 
ajijjarent, ideas and feelings that never found their way to the 
tribune of the Chamber of Dc)mties, and that were unknown in 
the breasts of representatives of the people, were rife in the 
workshops of Paris. 

Upon the whole, the tendency of the workmen seems to have 
been towards the most thorough and levelling of the three systems 
— to wit. Communism. The form, however, in which they liked 
to conceive the doctrines of Communism, appears to have been 
not the vague pictorial form of Cabot, but that more specific 
and practical form that had been provided for them in 1839, by 
Louis Blanc in his Organization du Travail; the peculiarity of 
that form consisting, as all know, in its supposed fitness as a 
means of transition out of the present condition of society into 
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the condition that is to succeed it. Raising a capital by way of 
loan from tlie community, the State, said Louis Blanc, ought to 
cxpeud that cajiital in the establishment of a limited number of 
national workshops in various departments of industry ; these 
workshops to be organized on the principle of strict community 
or equality, so that all the workmen, contributing each accord- 
ing to their power in the matter of labour, should receive the 
same exact share of tlie profits. Those workshops, forming as 
it were so many new organic centres, in the midst of a society 
viciously constituted on the principle of individualism or un- 
limited competition, would gradually work a change on that 
society, i)enetratijig it farther and farther the longer they rc- 
mainofl in operation, till at le ngth the organization on the prin- 
ci])le of association would pervade the whole. 

Seizing, for tlie most part, on this swift and simple form of 
Communism, the workmen of Paris adopted also the phrase that 
had accompanied it, Ov^amzation of Lahonr. There was in this 
phrase a convenience for the occasion, as well as intrinsic apt- 
ness, It was general enough to include all the varieties of 
opinion that it was desirable at the moment to harmonize. Com- 
munism meant one tiling, Fourierism another, Saint-Simonianism 
a third; but all tlircc were included in tlie phrase, Organization 
of Lahour. iSomewhat more of precision, indeed, might have 
been secured by the adoption of the more lengthy formula — Or- 
ganization of Lahour on the co-operative jyrinciple ; which, while 
it would have included all the Communists and Fourierists, 
would hav'c excluded hardly any of tlie democratic Saint- 
Simonians, But tlie sliorter watchword was, uj)on tlie whole, 
tlie best. In converting this watchword, however, into a name 
for the jiarty agreeing to use it, there was a dilRculty. Organi- 
zationisls of Labour would have been too clumsy ; it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to find a synonym. The word Socialists here 
jwesented itself. Equally precise and equally vague with the 
practical signification that it was meant to have, it was at once 
ado])ted. >Vhethcr used by itself, or lengthened, for the purpose 
of more strict political contrast, into the name Social Repuhlicansj 
it indicated exactly the hopes and tendencies of the party, their 
devotion to a particular class of,speculations, their eagerness for 
a social rather than a mere political Revolution. The ol^Saint- 
Simonian philosophers; the Humanitarian, Pierre Leroux, and his 
disciple George Sand; the Fourierist, Victor Considcrant, and 
his whole school ; Babouvists, or Kqualitarian Cotninunists, if 
any such existed ; Fraternal or Icarian Communists of the 
school of Cabet ; the political aspirant Louis Blanc, and who- 
ever were willing to support his scheme, — all could co-operate 
provisionally, and for present ends, under the name of Socialists 
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or Social Txcpiiblicans. Nay, the name \voiilcl include men not 
exactly belon^in^ to any class, not jjledged to any system men, 
on the one hand, like the ex-priest Lamcniiais, believing, .with 
hazy eye, in a mystic Future unlike all the Past ; or men, on 
the other, like liedru-Kollin, alrea<ly at work in the field of 

i :)olitics, and often startling his colleagues in the Chamber of 
[)epnties, by unwelcome talk of certain miseries out of doors 
that it was the business of Parliaments to attend to. 

Sucli were the two great parties that riishcil forward to seize 
the sovereignty that Louis-Philippe had dropped — ilie Political 
]lej)ublicans, who wanted only to eradicate monarchy and main- 
tain order till the population of France slionid declare its will ; 
and the Social Kepublicaiis, who wanted, if possible, to confiscate 
the Jievolution immediately in behalf of certain ideas, more or 
less ]n*eciso, that they had in their heads. 

At the first moment of tlie Revolution, the two parties, as yet 
imperfectly known to each other, found themselves in coalition, 
like men standing among the ruins left by a fire. Of the eleven 
])ersons hastily ])laced in the Provisional Government by the 
necessity of the hour — some by jwjmlar acclamation in the 
Chamber, Jind others by the activity of democratic clubs iji the 
city — seven, namely, Dupont de rFure, aged 81 years, Arago, 
aged Gl, Lamartine, aged 57, Crehiieux, aged 51, Marie, aged 52, 
Gamier- Pages and ]\rarrast, each aged about 40, were J\ditical ; 
and four, namely, L /dru-Iiollin, aged 40, Louis Blanc, aged lU, 
Ferdinand Flocon, and Albert (Ouvrior,) a^ed 82, were Social 
Repiddicans. Jn dividing them thus, we judge from the tenor 
of their subsequent conduct ; the distinction had not yet declared 
itself, nor even now is it ])ossiblc to arrange them exactly with 
a reference to their minuter differences. Of the four that w'e 
have named as Social Republicans, Louis Blanc alone could be 
called a Socialist by system. The other three, however, sym- 
pathized so far wdth him as to form a party in his favour ; and 
as the National was the organ of the more moderate party, so 
Lcdru-Rollin lent his paper, the Uvformej to represent the view’s 
of himself and his associates. 

And now began the struggle between the two parties. Fi-om 
the windows of the Hotel de YiHc, Lamartine withstood the 
crow’d demanding that the red flag should be hoisted as the flag 
of the Republic, and secured the triumph of the tricolor. The 
red flag, although not demanded by the minority of the Provi- 
sional Government, would have been a symbol that they could 
liave accepted. It w^as the rough popular assertion of their ow’ii 
view that, now that the Republic was obtained, something tho- 
rough should be done with it. But if so far the spirit of moder- 
ation prevailed, yet in giving to the Revolution its name and 
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cliaractcr, in stamping upon it the impress that was to distinguish 
it in liistory from all preceding IlevoIuLions, in deciding what 
were to be its first acts and jmjclarnations, the extreme party 
won the day. This was natural. Tlie l^olitical Republicans, 
having never looked bcj^ond the act of accpiiring the Republic, 
did not know what to do with it now that they had it in their 
hands. The abolition of capital punishment for political offences 
was indeed a sj)lendid inspiration, worthy of a poet ssvaying the 
heart of a people, lint other things than the abolition of the 
guillotine for statesmen were required from the Revolution ; 
and what these things should be, only the Socialist members of 
the (xovernment could say. They, therefore, stepped forward, 
and relieved their eollcagnes of all trouble in the matter. You 
attend to the foreign nations,” they virtually said to Lamartine; 
“ wo will manage France.” Arago, IVlarrast, and the rest, were 
taken Ijy suqirise or overj)owered ; and the following manifestos 
went forth to the country in succession : — 

‘‘ Dkcuke, 2bl/i Fvbruanj 1848. 

TJic Provisional Govonnnent of the French Republic binds itself 
to guarantee the (ixistence of the workman hy labour ; 

‘‘ It binds itself to guarantee labour to all citizens ; 

, “ It recognises the right of workmen to associaUi among themselves 
for (he enjoyment of the legitimate protits of their labour ; 

“The Provisional Government restores to the W(»rkmen, to whom 
it belongs, the million that falls in of the Civil List.*' 

“ Di:( KKE, 27/A February 1818. 

“ ThcFrovisionaK lov(*rnment Decrees the immediate establishment 
. of National W^orkshops. 

“ The jMinistcr of Public AVorks is charged with the execution of 
tills Decree.” 

“ PjiocLAWATiox, 28M February 1848. 

“ Considering that the Revolution made by tlie people should be 
made for them ; 

“ That it is time to put an end to the long and unjust sufferings of 
laboiii-ers ; 

“ 'riiat the question of labour is of supreme importance ; 

“ That there is nothing ii^ore high, more worthy the thoughts of a 
l^j)ublican Government ; 

“ That it pertains above all to France to study ardently an^J resolve 
a problem now pending in all the industrial nations of hmrojie ; 

“ That it is necessary without the least delay to guarantee to the 
people the h*gitiniatc fruits of their labour ; 

“ The J^rovisioiial Government of the Republic Decrees: 

“ A permanent commission, to be called Commission of Govern^ 
ment for the Lahouriny Classes, shall be appointed with the express 
and special charge of attending to the condition of those classes. 

“ To show what importance the Provisional Government of the Re- 
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public attaches to the solution of this great problem, it names as Pre- 
sident of the Commission for the Labouring Classes, one of its mem- 
bers, M. Louis Blanc, and as Vice-President another of its members, 
M. Albert, workman. 

“ W orkmen shall be called to take part in the Commission. 

“ The scat of the Commission shall be at the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg.” 

In these throe Decrees* we have tho germ of the whole Kevo-^ 
lutiori, so far as it assumed a peculiar character. Take away 
tliese Decrees and their sequel of consequeiiccc:, and the move- 
ment is bereft of all originality, ainl becomes but a repetition, 
in somewhat new circumstances, of what occurred in 171)2, 
Three things, it will be observed, are included in the Decrees — 
1st, The adoption by the Ke])ublic of the abstract j)rinciplc, that 
the State is bound to guarantee the means of subsistence to all 
its citizens ; 2d, The establishment of national worksho[)s ; eld, 
The establishment of a commission to in(|uire, with a view to 
future legislation, into the whole question of the condition of the 
working-classes. Of the abstract principle so boldly adopted by 
the Kepublic wo shall yet have to speak ; meanwhile let us trace 
the history of the two practical measures, upon whose success 
or failure it very much depended whether the principle itself 
would be retained or abandoned. 

And, first, of the national worksho])s, tlie fiunoiis Ateliers 
Nationaux^ organized not by J^ouis Blanc, ])eople in this 
country persist in believing, (misled by the force of the associa- 
tion between In’s name and theirs,) but by the Miifister of Pub- 
lic AVorks, ]\r, Marie, on principles of his own, against the will 
of Louis Blanc, as now appears, and with the ex])ivss intern tion, 
it is said, of lessening his influence with tho people. 

The number of men tluit the Jtevolutioii found or threw out 
of em])loyment in Paris must have been very great. The fix’st 
business of tlie Eepublic, and especially of a llejxublic that had 


* Caussidicro relates some curious particulars relative to the discussions in tho 
Provisional Govenmieiit in the matter of these Decrees. Tho lii’st, I’eeo^nisiiig 
the general principle of the Right ti Labour, was passed within twenty-four hours 
after the victory of the people, and also, it appears, without hesitation, general prin- 
ciples being cheap, and some social declaration absolutely inevitable. Here, however, 
Arago, LcJiiartiiie,and others of the Moclek ato party wished to slop, the Provisional 
Government being bound, they said, to abstain from deciding any question what- 
ever, But an empty abstraction would not satisfy the people, nor their Socialist 
representatives in the Ooveriiraeiit, The trades came in procession with banners 
to the Hotel de Ville, and demanded through their delegates a Ministry of Labour. 
Louis Blanc supported the prayer of the people, and threatened to resign if it were 
refused. Arago adjured him by his grey hairs to renounce this terrible idea of 
tho organization of labour, but in vain. At length Marrast and Gamier- Pagbs 
proposed as a compromise, a Commission of Inquiry, instead of a Ministry. The 
third Decree was accordingly written. “ It is very strong ; it is very strong,” 
said MaiTast, as ho signed it. 
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acknowledged the riglit of all to the means of subsistence, must 
be to provide work for these men. T*.ere was but one way of 
doing this ; to look out, namely, for whatever public woi*ks, such 
as levelling, draining, road making, were in progress, or could be 
begun anywhere in the neighbourhood of Paris, and to employ 
the men on these. This was, accordingly, what was actually done. 
On the 1st of March, public works of this description were be- 
gun at several points in Paris and its neighbourhood ; r.t one 
place 1500 men, including members of all professions, were set 
to work, digging and levelling ; at another 600 men were em- 
ployed in terrace-making ; at another 800 men in cutting a road ; 
ami altogether, in one way or other, about 5000 men were [)ro- 
vided with a means of livelihood. Each of the spots where tljis 
kind of W’ork was going on, was called an Atelier jValional; and 
the mode of admission was asfollow^s: Any workman producing 
at the ?nuimof his arroinHssement a certificate from his landlord 
proving him a resident of Paris, was to be furnished with a ticket 
of admission to the A tellers ^rUionau.Vy which ticket was to en- 
title him to employment at any xltelier not-already full. 

kSooii, how'cver, all thid Ateliers w'cre full ; ^nd hundreds of 
workmen were going about from ])lacc to place with useless 
tickets, fatigued and discontented. ^J'liey w^ere entitled indeed 
to a daily allowance of one franc fifty centimes, on show'ing a eer- 
tifi(*ate that they liad applied and could not be admitted, but this 
rather increased the confusion. At tliis moment, M. Emile 
Thomas, a citizen jmrsuing on a large scale the profession of 
industrial or manufacturing chemist, and who till then had taken 
no part in jiolitics, present e<l himself witli an ijitroduction to M. 
Marie, the Minister of I’ublic Works, and detailed a sclieme that 
ho had in view for regulating the A fellers Natiomnuv, Tin’s 
scheme consisted in calling in the aid of the pu)>ils of the Central 
Scliool of Arts and Manufactures, already eager to be employed 
in any such service, and distributing them in tlic capacity of 
officers among the w'orkmen at the Ateliers^ thus forming a kind 
of semi-military organization for carrying on public wm’ks in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Kcmittcd by the separate mairies to an 
^appointed place in a qiiiet part of the city, the workmen w^ere 
there to be formed — w'ith wdiatever attention to the nature of their 
previous occupations the exigencies of the case w^ould, permit — 
jnto brigades, companies, &c., and marched off under their offi- 
cers to the different places wdiere work awauted them. This 
would, at least, give the Government some control over the 
confusion ; and, moaiiwdiile, all efforts might be made to devise 
new works for those that should still be idle. 

The scheme w^as gladly accepted by the perplexed Minister, 
and, on the 6tli March, M. Thomas was named Commissary of 
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the Ilopiiblic, and Director-General of the Ateliers Nationaiu\ 
He at once entered on his duties, and established himself at the 
place aj)pointcd for the central administration — the Pavilion and 
Gardens of jMonecaux, situated in the suburbs, and once the 
proj)erty of Cambaccres. On the Dth of Marcli, at lialf-past six 
ill the morning, tlie formation of the men into brigades began at 
this place ; and on that day nearly 8000 men of tlie 8tli arron- 
dissument were disposed of. Each brigade consisted of 55 men 
and a brigadier, and was composed of five detachments of eleven 
men each, one of whom was chief of the detachment. O*: the 
following days, the other arrondisscmciits Avere taken up ; and, 
before the 1 (>th of Marcli, about 14,000 men in all were bi igaded. 
Then came into jilay the higher jiarts of the scheme : the bri- 
gades were formed into lieutenancies of four brigades, or 225 
men each, with a liemtenant in command ; tlie lieutenancies into 
companies of four lieutenancies, or UOl men cacli, with an oHi- 
ccr called chief of a comjiany in command ; and, linally, eveiy 
three companies, or 2708 men, wer^ under the orders of a chief of 
service : all the chiefs of service in an arroiulissement were under 
the orders of the chief of that arrondissement ; and the comman- 
der-in-chief presiding over all the arrondissements was Thomas 
himself. To otficer so vast an army with the aid of the jiupils 
of the Central School that co-operated with him, was clearly 
impossible, ; Tlistributing them, therefore, through the higher 
grades, il. Thomas allowed ihe men to elect their own brigadiers 
and chiefs of detachments. These seem to have been the only 
ofheers that received jiay ; and their alloAvances, in comparison 
with those of the Avorkmen, Avere as folloAvs: a brigadier ofraiu's a- 
day, whether employed or not ; a chief of detachment 2 francs 
if employed, 1 i Ihincs if not ; a common workman 2 francs a-day 
if employed, 1 franc if not. Until the 17th of March the vrork- 
inan, if employed, received IJ- francs a-day, but the rcducticn to 
1 franc Avas then <4fected. 

All this Avas very avcII, supposing that tlie works on hand re- 
mained in pro[)ortion to the number of applicants. But daily 
new claimants poured in, men really in Avant, actors, painters, 
sculptors, designers, and clerks that liadMiclJ out as long as they 
could ; poor fellovA’s of municipal guards, too, that had to bear 
popular iijsult as Avell as starvation^ idle vagabonds, also, of all 
sorts, calculating on the franc a-day for doing nothing ; and 
finally, hosts of workmen from the country, attracted by tlie 
jirospect of AA’ork, and admitted into the Ateliers, by means of 
forged or borrowed certificates of residence. The elaborate or- 
ganization of this vast mass of men Avas a mockery, so long as 
there was not work to set tliem to. If there had been an Irish 
bog in the neighbourhood, that they could have been sent out 
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under the command of tlicir corporals, lieutenants, and ca])tains, 
and colonels to reclaim ; it* e^'en the C^overnment had resolved 
to build a j)yrainid, or make bricks with tlieir labour, the orga- 
nization iniglit luivc been found etfective, but, as it was, it had 
no strength to keep the men in order. Louis Keybaud in liis 
novel of Jvrowe Taitfrot, gives an account that does not seem 
overchargetl, of the doings at an Ateliiu’ National. Visiting the 
chief Atelier — that of tlie pavilion of Alonceaux itself, .b'rouie 
finds a ei’owd of workmen of all ]irofessions, standing idle, jf‘er- 
ing and laughing, and besieging the door of the pavilion, with 
cries for tlni director. The director at last comes forth, and 
asks what they want, when work, work,” resounds on all hands. 
As he does not clianee to li.ave any shift ready, ho retires, bidding 
them name ilcputies to conier with him, an exercise of icpnhli- 
can rights which they seem to enjoy for its own sake. 'Jdie 
election over, the fun goes on till tJie dcj)utics return with the 
news that they have got work; that they are to go, 2.30 of ihein, 
(a lieutenaney, we su])pose,)*to bring in 200 young trees which 
llic licjuiblic has purcliasecl I'rom a imrsery-nian, a little out ol 
town, with which to replace the trees destroyed in the lionlevards. 
Torth they go to execute this (romniission. Arrived at the 
]>lace, they are received with blank astonishment by the nursery- 
man, who sees Jo francs at stake in the circumstance, having 
contracted to bring in the trees himself in his cart for that sum ; 
he ])cnnits them nevertheless to take what they want, and 
watches, not w'ithout emotion, his young acacias, as they dis- 
ajipear in the hands of their rough carriers. Laughing, sijiging, 
and stopping at cabarets on the w^av, the men bring the trees 
into town, but in such a state that it is useless to plant them. 
The expense of the whole frolic is 1250 francs, (X50,) being 
three franc’S for each of the trees, and tw’O francs to each man 
for Ills day's work. 

The idea of employing a portion of the idle men in replanting 
the IJoulevards, w'as, as we learn from M. Thomas, the suggestion 
of J\r. Tremisot, the Head of the Board of Paving in Paris, to 
whom he w^as indebted also for many other sliifts, some of them 
by no means so bad. One proposal indeed of AL Tremisot was 
so gigantic as to stun the Alinistry of Public Works. This was 
the })roposal, to employ the men in constructing in the flat 
grounds near the Barrierc du Trone, a vast circus, with terraced 
scats, capable of accommodating 20,000 spectators, and so that 
the arena could be converted at will into a lake for exhibiting 
sea-fights. If it w'ould have had no direct utility, says AI. Thomas, 
this w'ork would have at least survived as a splendid monument 
of the solicitude of the Goverumeut, and as a iiiagnificeiit theatre 
for popular fetes. 
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To protract tlic history of tlie Ateliers Natlonaiix through 
the months of April and May is iiiinecessary ; suffice it to say, 
that the mass of dangerous idleness, thus accumulated in Paris, 
increased daily ; that on tlic 19th of May, a census of those en- 
rolled, showed the whole number to be 87,942 men, drawn from 
about 190 different ju’ofesslons ; and that before the end of May, 
the number probably amounted to 100,000, of whom, owing to 
the difficulty of devising work, not 15,000 Nvero emjdoyed, the 
rest receiving their allowance of one franc a day instead. The 
Ateliers Jsationaux therefore degenerated into a mere system of 
relieving ])auperism in disguise. And yet in France at that 
moment, no one had a title to say so, for was it not a funda- 
mental principle decreed in the very preamble of the Ko[)ublic, 
that the country owed all its citizens the means of subsistence, 
not as a charity ))ut as a right? 

In the meantime, while masses of workmen were thus accu- 
mulating in Paris under the auspices of M. Marie, as Minister 
of Public W’^orks, Louis Blanc and Ins associates at the Jjuxeiu- 
bourg were kee])ing strictly to their own less tremojnlous busi- 
ness of cx[)iscating the true theory of the organization of labour. 

Oil the 2d of March, as we learn from tlie authorized report, 
the first meeting of the new Commission took place, Louis Blanc 
])rc siding, Albert sitting near him, and about 200 workmen, 
delegates from the diflerent trades, occupying the luxurious 
benclies recently reservi d for the French peers. No sooner had 
the object of the Commission been explained by the President, 
than two demands were made by the delegates — the reduction 
of the hours of labour, and the abolition of the system of mar- 
chaiiihujej that is, of the tyranny of sub-contractors over work- 
men. ()n tliese t^^o points there seemed to be a wonderful unan- 
imity among the woi’kmen of Paris, as if they had agreed long 
ago to take their stand upon them. Undertaking to give them 
immediate consideration, Louis Blanc dismissed the assembly, 
and next day a meeting of a number of master-tradesmen having 
been called, that thdr opinion might bo ascertained, it was agreed 
to grant what was asked. A decree of the Government was 
therefore immediately issued, abolishing* and limit- 

ing the hours of work to ten in Paris, and eleven in the provinces. 
Arbitrary or not, says Louis Blanc, this measure was necessary 
to secure jieace. 

Day after day, the Commission assembled at the Luxembourg. 
The Infective business was managed by the President, the Vice- 
President, and a committee often working men, chosen by lotirom 
among the delegates, w ith whom w ere associated also a number of 
persons, supposed to be capable from the special nature of their 
occupations or studies, of affording valuable assistance. Occa- 
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sioiuilly, however, a general meeting wns lield of the wliole body 
of tlie delegates, when, amid applauses such as liad never been 
lieard in tliat hall before, Louis lilanc would reliearse the doc- 
trines of his book from begiiuiing to end, its expositions of the 
fearlul e\ ils arising from mercantile competition, and the prin- 
ciple of laii^scr^faire^ and its afiirmiition of the possibility of coni- 
inencing a gradual re-organization of society, by means of a few 
inodel-establishinents of workmen associated on communist ])rin- 
ciples. Tlie only novelty in the way of theory that seems to 
have been the result of the conversations, sliglitly mingled with 
debate, that took place on the general subject of tlie organization 
of laliour, is jiresented in a discourse deliveivd by the President 
on the 3d of April. In this discourse, more distinctly than in 
any part of liis Organbation da Trcaunl^ Louis Illanc c(urimits 
himself to tlie essential principle of fraternal Communism as ex- 
pounded by (Jabet ; namely, that the irleal state of society is that 
in which cacli man, producing according to his aptitudes and 
j)owers, shall consume according to his wants. Though we arc 
still far from this ideal, says Louis Blanc — our present \iciou3 
civilisation both concealing aptitudes and begetting factitious 
wants— yet we are tending tow'ards it, and equality of salaries 
would be a stc]) in the right direction. 

Oratory and dis(!ussions of theory were not, however, the sole 
business of the Commission. In that terrible commercial crisis 
tliat had been occasioned by the llevolution, when, according to 
the cal(!uhition of jVI. Chevalier, the loss in Paris alone, arising 
from the suspension of all kinds of indusUy, amounted to two 
millions of francs or £80,000 a-day, the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg was the general depot for all complaints. Hither came 
heads of bankrupt establishments, anxious that the State should 
buy ihom up, and make Communist ateli(Ts or whatever it 
chose with them ; hither came masters against whom their men 
were in revolt ; hither came journeymen to denounce their 
masters. In such a chaos the Commission found plenty to do. 
Interfering whci’cver it was ])ossible, it eifected, according to 
Louis Blanc, numerous reconciliations, and saved Paris many a 
scene of riot. On the 29th of March, for instance, there was a 
universal strike among the ^j^jurneymen bakers, the objiict of 
which was that they, the worst used class of mankind, might 
fish some boon out of this great lievolution. Tljat morning 
Paris was in danger of w^anting bread. The master-bakers, 
dreading results, rushed to the Luxembourg. Here a hasty 
conference was held, masters being beard on the one side, and 
delegates from the men on the other; a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was efiected, and Paris, little knowing the risk it had run, 
awoke to its breakfast. In a similar manner were adjusted dif- 
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fbrcnces among the paviers, the cabmen, the slaters, the 
washerwomen, &c. Usually, says Louis Illaiic, it was the 
masteis that ap)>]ie(l first at the Luxembourg in such cases; but 
goiUM’ally the men and tliey left it together. 

Tills was not all. To illustrate by actual example the views 
of Louis IManc and his associates, two industrial associations 
were founded on the principle of equality, the one an association 
of working tailors, using for their atelier tlie ancient jirison of 
(^lichy; the other, an association of working saddlers, occupy- 
ing a barracks in the Champs l^lysees. The former included 
1200 woj’kmen, electing their own foremen, and sharing the 
profits equally ; the latter was not quite so numerous, but was 
similarly oigaiiized. Loth had recei\ed large orders from the 
Co^ (‘rnment, the tailors for military clothing, and the saddlers 
for horse-gear, and both were in an extremely flourishing condi- 
tion. 'J'hese two associations, said Louis l>lanc, in a j’ceent let- 
ter to tlje Tbiics^ were the only A'afionaif.r for ^hosc 

estahlishmeiit ho was rosjumsihle ;* and they were then still in 
existence. Besides these, the Commission set on foot several 
model lodging-houses. 

Finally, amassing all the information ])ossihlc, relative to the 
condition of the working-classes, and resuming iJi a succinct 
sliape all the practical suggestions that had been elicited, the 
(.'ommissiem prej)arcd an elaborate sclieme to be submitted to 
tlie ap])roacl\ing Constituent Assembly, as the basis for that 
reorganization of industry in all its branches, whether agricul- 
tural, comiiKTcial, or mamdhcturiiig, of which it was lioped Kc- 
])ublican France would set an exani]>le to the world. 

IMoanwhile towards this very Constituent Assembly, a])- 
j^ointed to meet on the 4th of May, all the hopes of France 
were directed. While ]\L Marie, like another Frankenstein, 
was gazing on his Ateliers Kationaux, and Louis Blanc was 
occupied with his commission at the Luxembourg, all France 
was agitated with preparations for the elections. As in the Pro- 
visional Government there Avere two ])arties, the Political and 
the Social Piqniblicans, so did t!ds division ])crmeatc the Avholc 
country. Scarcely had the first shock of the PeA'olution been 
over, when, deserting by inevitable necessity their tattered 
staiidarcfs of yesterday, Louis-Philippists and Constitutional 
Monarch ist.s crowded round the new i)arty of the Moderate Ke- 
publicans, to jwevent a movement that had gone too far, as they 
thouglit, already, from going any farther. Odilon Barrot asso- 
ciated with Lamartine ; and Thiers, emerging from a temporary 
obscurity, Avas seen hanging on their skirts and looking smilingly 
on. All this soon became manifest throughout the country; 
reactionary symjitoms, as they were called, broke out ; and the 
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Socialists were put upon their mettl •, lest tliis Revolution, tliat 
they had ho])e(l to confiscate for their peculiar ideas, sliould 
elude them after all. lienee the circidars of Lcdru-Rollin, one 
of which, Caussidiere tells us, was written for him by George 
Sand. The whole Socialist ]>arty, in short, were in arms ; let 
us see then, what accession of strength they had in the mean- 
time acquired, and what alteration of character they had, in the 
n U‘anl i m e, u n dergone . 

'Flic outburst of new opinion in France after the Revolution 
of February was tremendous. Doctrines and passions that liad 
lain deep down in the uttermost corners of society, repressed 
thither by the restraining diseijdinc of the monarchy, now came 
forth as it were in blotches. In the months ot‘ March and April 
several huiulrods of ]iew journals — no restriction being now im- 
posed on publication — u|)peared in Paris alone; and in the 
very week alter the Revolution there were foundi'd in t!ie same 
city ir>0 new clubs. Every neeily foul that had relalioiis with 
a pi'inter started a newspaper; every landlord that had a large 
room to Jet originated a club. Tlie French vocal)ularv was 
ransacked lor names for these new organs of ]>uhlic o])iiiion. 
Among tlie newspapers W'ere I'he Dueb, llie Vulnmoj 77/c iinl 
IhfUeffiy i]rothcp J/iV7ic7, and The Ik’ciT.s ; among tlie 

clubs were the Club of Rbjhts a}ai /hides, the Club of I he ltl(jlits 
of JA/n, and some dozen (Hubs of the l^eo]>le The majority of 
these journals and clubs were on the side of Socialisnj, so lar at 
least as a blind wdiemence towards anarchy may be said to 
luivo been on that side. Among them, however, were some that 
were c\]3iv.ssly and einphaticully Socialist, and tliat deserve 
notice from theii* eminence over the others. Siicli were, among 
the iiewspa])ers, the Ihaqjle of Eamennais, the Vnde 

/Aym/VA/’/c of Thore, suj)ported hy Pierre Leroux, Cieorge Sand, 
and Harhes, as contributors, the Ami dti Peujdf* of Ra.spail, the 
(\)nnnune de P4rU of Sobricr, and the J\>pulalre and Phe 
Duchesne of Cabet ; and among the clubs, the Club /Jiauqul, the 
Club Si f brier, the Club Paspail, the Club Cabet, and tlie Club 
de la Pccolution, of w]jieli Barbes ^vas president, and Tliore, 
lieroux, and other well-known Socialists, members. Making 
tlie reckoning in men, it ftjay be said that among, the most 
pow'orful auxiliaries to the ranks of effective Socialism imme- 
diately after the Revolution were these live persons — Ihu’bcs, 
Sohriev, Tliore, Blanqui, and liaspail ; — Barhes, wdio had been 
condemned to death under Louis-Philippe, and whom, wdicn the 
Revolution had released him from his long imprisonment with a 
bearded and wo-worii face, the jieojdc Hocked to see, as a poli- 
tical martyr; Sobricr, a young man of fortune, in wliom })oliti- 
cal enthusiasm had takou the form of a wild semi-religious 
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illuiiiinism ; Thoro, already known as a Socialist writer, and now 
stopi>in f; forward as a leader ; Blanqui, a restless erratic soul, 
charnedj says Lamartine, with the electricity of the time, and 
bcarino- in liis countenance the marks of the long sutfering, 
bodily and mental, that he had endured in his previous career 
as a conspirator ; and Baspail, a chemist, remembered as one of 
the chief witnesses in the case of Madame LafFarge, and now in 
his new capacity as a theorist for the people, dealing foi’th drugs 
of the strongest. But a man, also added to the band of Socialist 
chiefs at this moment, and iar transcending both in genius and 
courage, if not in the tact for immediate action, any one of those 
just inenlioned, was a man whose name may yet be a terror in 
Europe — P. .1. Proudhon. 

liorn in 1800, at Besanyon, the birth-place, by the way, of 
Fourier, Proudhon, whose parents were in humble circum- 
stances, began life there as a compositor in a printing-office. 
This ])rinting-olfice he afterwards occupied on his own account; 
but some years ago he rjuitted Besan^on for an engagcmcait in 
a mercantile house at L^'ons. Devoted in youth to metaphysi- 
cal, theological, and ])hilological studies, his subser|uont ope- 
rations hayc rendered him familiar with questions of banking, 
inland iiayigation, and general traffic. In 1830, while still resid- 
ing at Besancon, he ])rodiiced his first work, an essay entitled. 
On the Celebration of the Sahhathy the Academy of Besancon 
having offered a prize for the best memoir on that subject. In 
this work, now regarded as one of the most extraordinary in the 
French language, the Sabbatic institution was defended from 
the author’s point of view, with a power of argument (juite 
amazing ; but as it containecl opinions on social points that the 
Academy could not subscribe, it did not gain their apjirobation, 
and the author gave it to the world himself. For the same 
learned society he pro<luccd in the following year a second essay, 
entitled, ll hat is Projfci'fy ? in which the anti-social doctrines 
that had appeared in the first, were <lcve!opcd with such auda- 
city that, when it was printed, the society publicly disclaimed all 
connexion with it. The book, ho vcver. >vtts of a kind to become 
widely known ; read in some circles of Paris it made people there 
aware of fJie existence of some cccontric paradoxical being living 
at Besanyon; and the attention of the Minister of tJusticc hav- 
ing been called to it, the author narrowly escaped prosecution 
as an enemy to public order. The impression made by this 
treatise w’^as renewed from time to time by subsequent w'orks 
from the same pen, including a Second SJemoir on Property^ a 
pam])hlet called Warnimj to Proprietors^ a volume entitled On 
the Creation of Order in Ihimanity published in 1843, and a 
large w^ork published in 1846, and napied EconoThic Contradic-- 
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tions or the Philosophy of Miserifj bosiclos tracts on Ci'edit and 
Currency^ and on the Competition between Canals and> Railways, 
It was only a month or two before the Revolution that tlie author, 
then about thirty-nine years of age, came to reside in Paris, pre- 
senting himself to people who had already known him through 
his books, as a man of spare and somewhat peculiar figure, with 
severe hirsute visage, and w’oaring spectacles. 

To give an idea of Proudhon to those that have not seen any 
of his writings is impossible. To say that he is a Socialist, or 
even tliat he is the most during and profound of Socialists, is to 
rail up a notion very insufficient. Of an intellect that one would 
call enormous, ]dying a remorseless logic, bringing into literature 
a plainness of speech (juite unusual, and paying delerence to 
hardly any man or sect that lie names, one regards him at first 
as a great scornful misanthrope dealing blows out of sheer hate. 
Ijveii then, however, one admits his gifts as a writer — the terrible 
energy of his style, the almost blasting elotjnenco that bursts up 
amid bis algebraic reasonings, the resistless force with whicli he 
makes the ih’cnch langnage go down to dejitlis that it rarely 
seems to reacli. At length, througJi some liharacteristie passage, 
one sees him better, and recognises in him a man whose mood 
is that of fierce and universal intolerance. Not as a smooth- 
tongued flatterer docs ho come heforo the people, witli the French 
balderdash in his mouth of but as a task-mas- 

ter with a wliip of scorjiions. . That crime is [mnishable and re- 
tribution just, that work is obligatory, that marriage is holy and 
all iincliastity an offence against nature, that a lie is a murder 
of th(' intelligence, that law is not the expression of will eitlier 
individual or general, but the dielamen of conscience applied by 
reason, that he >vho provokes to debauch eitlier by word or writ- 
ing is infamous, and that he who denies God is frantic — such are 
the sayings that he secans to rest in and recur to, careless whe- 
ther or not, to use one of liis own exjiressions, his readers may 
find the medicine too harsh, the brewage too bitter. Though 
he marcJics, therefore, in the same general direction as tlic Soci- 
alists, it is in a character quite liis own ; and with a disposition 
ever and anon to knocR one of them down. Caiissidierc, for ex- 
ample, loving him as he says extremely, yet cannot but lament 
very much that waywardness that leads liim, in his* fits of de- 
spondency, “ to turn round on his own supporters, and to treat 
men as if they were nine-pins.” On many jioiiits Proudhon is 
at one with tlie Economists. 

Yet, honourably distinguished as lie is among French writers 
by his moral strictness as a theorist on many cardinal points, his 
heresies of general doctrine are more stupendous, more subver- 
sive of the fabric of society, tlian the paradoxes of all other wri- 
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tors put togctIuM’. It is of one of these licrcsics, in particular, 
tliat wo are here to s])eak. 

Seekiuj^ in vain, he says, in books for an explanation of the 
misery that is in the world, ho resolved to investigate the thing 
himself. And, as Copernicus, finding that he could make no 
way in the explication of astronomical |)hcnonicna so long as 
lie supposed the firmament to turn round, succeeded wlicn lie 
supposed the sjiectator to turn round, and Kant by a precisely 
similar device liad etleeted a revolution in metap'^'vsics, might 
not this nudhod answi'r also in ethics? In oilier words, miglit 
not the cause of evil be not in society without, but in tlic con- 
stitution of the human reason ? 

1‘svciiologists tell us that all our jiercejitions are detei’inined 
by certain general laws o(‘ the spirit itself, certain necessary 
forms or tyjies pre-(‘xisting in the understanding, and technically 
called (\itc<fon'es , — such arc the id<\as of Space, Time, Cause, 
SulKstance, Ac. Now, without denying this, ime may lay it down 
as a fact not less true, that habit has the power of im[)rossing on 
the understanding lU'w categorical forms, derived from the worhl 
ol appearances, and whicli, although tliey may be fallacious, will 
yet (.‘\ert an iulluence on our thoughts ami conduct not less 
strong than that exerted by the original categories themselves. 
SncJi a secondary cat('gorical f'orni was the beliefj held until the 
d;seoyory of the law oi‘ gravitation annihilated it, that the exist- 
enee of the Antipodes was impossible. And so in morals, habit 
may have engrained into the constitution of the iiiiiid itself cer- 
tain ]H‘rverted ideas of the real fact of things. 

Among all tlie piineiples on A\hieli society now reposes, ilie 
one that, according to Proudhon, answers best to tin*, definition 
of a false secondary category, and tliat also, from its extreme anti- 
(juit}” may be supposed accountable for much if not all tlie misery 
with which our race is burdened, is that peculiai* moiliheatinn of 
the senlinumt of justice tliat constitutes the idea of Property. 
This idea of Property, thisuoiion that a man can in any^ circum- 
stances \vhatev(*r truly say of a thing tins Is mine, this lK‘lief that 
any individual can possess a right \} a single atom of the earth’s 
substance or its produce beyond that varying fraction that would 
remain to^him it the whole sum tc bo shared were perpetually 
divided afresh by the whole number of those that were to share 
it — this idea, this flotion, this belief, Pj’oiidlion undertakes to 
prove to be fallacious, unjust, null, disastrous, and damnable. 

He divides his argument into three })arts. In the first he exa- 
mines the various theories of the Kight of Propei’ty that have been 
given to the world — as that it is a natural right, that it ariscvs 
from the act of occupation, that it is a creation of the civil law, 
that it is a result of labour and skill expended in appropriation, 
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tliat it is founded on universal consent, that it is derived from 
prescription ; and all these theories he successively declares ab- 
surd and futile. In the second part he enters on the field of 
Political Economy, and tries to demonstrate that although pro- 
perty may manifest itself as an accident, yet as an institution and 
in principle it is mathematically impossible. Tliis is the part of 
the book into wliich, owing to the form of tlie reasoning, it is 
most difficult to follow him. The third section he entitles 
‘‘ Psycliological Exposition of the Ideas of Just and Unjust, and 
Determination of the Principle of Government and of Right.’’ 
Here, recognising property as a fact in the present condition of 
the world, lie attempts to exjdain its origin and the causes of its 
establishment, and of its long duration; after which he expounds 
liow, in virtue of an organic law in society ceaselessly acting to 
destroy it, it must at last entirely disa[)pear. 

To pursue the writer through the various stages of this strange 
mcirfiigc of argument is clearly im])ossible at present ; the follow- 
ing, however, may be lakeii as the general doctrine of tlie book 
in its most abstract sha[)e : That the human race arc jointly and 
corponitely the poss(*ssors, although not the proprietors, of the 
s|)here of material conditions into wliicli they have been ushered ; 
that they arc associated together, in the first place, by a certain 
low instinct, common to them with the inferior animals, that 
may be called Sociability; that, man being gifted with Reason 
to reflect upon himself, tliis instinct rises in him into an intelli- 
gent princi|)le, called Right or Justice, the essence of which con- 
sists in the recognition in others of a personality e(|ual to one’s 
own ; tliat it is upon tliis jirinciple that all society and all civil 
law sliould he founded, and that tlierefore incrpiality of material 
conditions, or the government of one man by another, is unjust 
and against nature, every man being entitled to occupy a portion 
ofthe whvjlc field of tilings, varying directly as tlie space that 
there is, and Inversely as the number of those that are to occupy 
it — a rule uhich renders impossible the formation of property; 
that the extinction of projierty, and a return to eipiality of m.'i- 
terial conditions, and to anarchy, or entire iiidiviclual freedom, 
are conscijuently incumlxjnt on the race, and that forces are at 
work tliat v^lll elfcet this, wlietlier men will or not, as certainly 
as an erjuation disengages itself; but, finally, that above this 
sphere of justice, tlicre is a hi^lier sjiherc reserved for tlie exer- 
cise of a third degree of sociability, that may be called Equity 
or Proportionality, the nature ofwhicli it is to recognise indi- 
vidual difibrciiccs or natural inequalities, as those of virtue, 
talent, &c., between man and man, and to allot to each his due 

C ortion of esteem, love, admiration, hate, or disgust, all of which, 
oing attitudes of human spirits towards each other in the 
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sphere of the infinite, are not incompatible with strict equality 
in the sphere of the finite. 

In this proposition we have tried to piece together, and grasp 
as a whole, the doctrine of Proudhon, so far as it is developed 
in his Qu^est-ce que la Propri^it ? Proudhon, however, does 
not confine liiinself to the mere evolution of his ideas in an ab- 
stract and philosophic form ; on the contrary, he delights in 
daring and startling appeals to the passions, and seems on j)rin- 
ciplc to spare his readers no shock that he can give them. For 
example : — 

“ If, in order to prolon<r for some years an unlawful enjoyment, 
one should allege that it suffices not to deinonstralo equality, that it is 
also necessary to organize it, that, above all, it is necessary to estab- 
lish it without ruptures, 1 should have a right to reply : The breast 
of the oppressed goes before the embarrassment of ministers; equality 
of conditions is a primordial law, to Avhich economy and jurisprudence 
must succumb. The right to labour, and to an equal participation 
of goods, cannot bend itself before ithc anxieties of power; it is not 
for the working man to harmonize contradictions of cofles, still less 
to endure the blunders of government ; it is for the civil and admini- 
strative power, on the contrary, to reform itself on the princij)le of 
equality. The evil that is known shouhl be condemned and destroyed ; 
the legislator cannot take grounds, from his ignorance of order, for 
establishing patent iniquity. There is no temporizing with restitu- 
tion. J Listice, j ustice ; recognition of right; the re-instauratiori of the 
working man : after that, judges and consuls, see to your polie.e, aud 
provide for the government of the Kcpublic.^' — Qucst-cc qitc la Pro- 
priete\ p. 21G. 

“ "What form of government, tben, arc we to prefer? doubtless, 
asks one of my young readers. You are a Republican ? Republican, 
yes ; but that w'ord explains nothing. Jtes puhlica is public business : 
Kings arc Repiiblicans. Well, then, you arc a Tlernocrat ? Ko ! 
What, you are a Monarchist ? No ! Constitutionalist ? (iod forhid ! 
You arc an Aristocrat, then ? Not at all ! You would have a mixed 
government? Still less ! Wliat are you, then ? I am an Anarchist, — 
O, 1 understand, you are concocting a satire? In no sense; you have 
heard my seidous and deliberately-weighed profession of faitli ; al- 
though a very good friend to order, I am, in all the force of the term, 
an Anarchist.” — p. 2‘17. 

“ Anarchy, absence of master, oCsovercign, (people#ordinarily at- 
tribute to' the word anarchy the sense of absence of principle, absence 
of rule ; and this is how it has become a synonym for disonler)—^\{c\i 
is the form of government that we approach every day.” — Ibid.^ 
p. 242. 

The liorriblc formula in which Proudhon has expressed, and 
as it were summed up for practical j)urposes, all his various 
notions, is one that tlie newspapers must liave made already fa- 
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miliar to our readers — Property is IJobbexy ; La Propriete 
e'est le. voir 

Although, as will have been remarked, the main doctrine of 
Proudhon is directly antagonistic to the creed of the Saint-Simo- 
nians, denouncing tliat [)roporiionality in material respects wliich 
they consecrate ; although the same doctrine is also repugnant 
to the creed of the Fourierists, who, moreover, would repudiate 
IVoudlion’s notions respecting pro])erty as vehemently he 
would scorn theirs respecting co-operation ; and although, finally, 
even the Communists, with whom he is at one on tlic great point 
of equality of conditions, find no favour with this eccentric apostle 
of anarchy, but are rather mauled by him whenever they cross 
liis path ; yet the general nature of his speculations is such, that 
he takes rank fairly enough in that temporary coalition of the 
three sects known by the name of the Socialists. Nay, more, 
one can sec that, for several years before liis a])pearance in 
public life, his doctrines must have been insinuating themselves, 
through his books, into the general mass of Socialistic opinion, 
and afi'ecting more or less the language of all the sects that have 
been named, but ])articularly of the Oonnnunists. 

It was only, however, after his arrival in Paris that Proudhon 
became fully known. Led by some inscrutable providence to 
the scene of action precisely at the time wlien his services were 
about to be required, no sooner had the llevolutioii occurred 
than his liaggard influence was felt. In the columns of the 
licpresentaHt du People it was easy to recognise the hand of the 
enemy of ])roperty, the anarchist of Jiesan^^on. In the Club de 
la lievolutioii^ also, seated beside bilious llarbos, untidy old 
Ldronx, and llerculcan l"hore, iniglit be seen the figure of the 
terrible philosoplier with the spectacles. Whatever liis eccentri- 
city, whatever his irritability of temper, his iminciiso energy was 
indisputable; and when, in anticipation of the elections, the 
united democratic party of Paris drew up a list of candidates 
for the Department of the Seine, including ton Socialist or de- 
mocratic leaders, and twenty-four working men, Proudhon’s 
name was insci’tcd among the former, along with those of Louis 
Blanc, Albert, Ledru-Kollin, Flocon, (Jaussidiorc, Leruux, Barbes, 
Thore, and Kaspail. 

When the elections occurred, however, only five. of tJiese 
pre-eminent Socialists, viz., Caussidiere, Albert, Lcdru-llollin, 
Flocon, and Louis Blanc, found themselves in the list of success- 
ful candidates ; and this was but a type of the result all over 
France. Out of 900 Kepresentatives, probably not more than 
200 could, by any method of counting, be ranked as Social and 
Democratic Republicans ; and even of these the real and tho- 
rough Socialists formed but a fraction. Of the 700 Representa- 
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tives, on tlie other hand, constituting tlic Moderate party, a large 
proportion, thougli Republican by the necessity of their position, 
were not in heart Re])ublican at all. In short, it was clear that 
a reaction was in progress ; and this fact became still more evi- 
dent when the Assembly, on the 9th of May, that is, on the fifth 
day of their sittings, chose as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee that was to supersede the Provisional Government, these 
five persons — Arago, Garnier-Pages, Marie, Lamartine, and 
Lcdru-Rollin ; of whom the last alone belonged to the extreme 
party. 

Sullen discontent reigned among the Socialists of Paris. Louis 
Blanc, now out of office, repeated in the Assembly his demand 
for a Alinistry of Labour and Progress. It was refused. This 
increased the ferment. An accident soon showed in w hat rela- 
tions the Assembly and the Parisians stood to each other. On 
the 15tli of May a manifestation was airanged in favour of 
Poland ; and thousands of workmen, under the banncjrs of various 
clubs and of the Ateliers Xationaux, came to present a petition 
in this cause to the too laxly guarded Assembly. ^^Tletller by 
chance or otherwise, the demonstration soon changed its purpose. 
Dashing past the guard, a crowd of men in blouses stormed the 
lobby of tlie House, burst into the galleries, filling them till they 
cracked, and at length pouring into the hall, scattered the incMii- 
bers like chaff. Jjouis Blanc w’as carried in triuin])li ; Ivas])ail, 
Blanqui, and Bari ts spoke from the tribune; and, mounting a 
bench, citizen Hubert, a former political prisoner, roared out 
that the Assembly was dissolved. Tlie proclamation, however, 
was jn'cmature : Paris had rallied, and in a little while a body 
of National Guards entered at quick march, and reinstated the 
members in their scats. Albert, Barbes, Sobricr, and (ieneral 
Courtais, the commander of the guard, vvere forthwdtli arrested. 

The Assembly, sufficiently w^arned of their position by this 
outbreak, resolved to act wdth vigour. Their chief attention was 
necessarily directed to the Ateliers Nationaux. An army of 
100,000 men, divided into brigades and regiments under pre- 
tence of w ork, and having no work to do, w’^as a fearful avalanche 
to assemble under. The Ateliers Nationaux must be dissolved 
at all hazards. Such was the resolution of the Assembly, and 
as a first step towards their object^ they kidnajqicd (literally so) 
j)oor M. Emile Thomas, who w^as inclined to be refractory, and 
sent him off' on an improvised mission to Bourdeaux, M. 
Lalanne, Engineer of Roads and Bridges, w^as appointed his 
successor. To calm the fears of the w orkmen, how ever, a special 
commission was a|)])ointed to consult wdth the executive jiower 
as to w^ays and mean.s, and it was officially intimated that no 
measure should be taken in relation to the Ateliers Nationaux 
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until ^^sure and numerous outlets” could be provided for the 
honest and industrious labourers. 

Tljis ])rc)miso could not be ke])t. For a little wliile the Pari- 
sians were occupied with the supplementaiy election of eleven 
candidates for the city to fill up blanks that had been caused by 
resignations and other circumstances. The elections took place 
on the 5th of .Tune, when the returns yielded this strange result 
— Moreau, Goiidchaux, Changarnier, Thiers, IMcrrc Leroux, 
Victor Hugo, Louis Napoleon Lonaparte, T^agrange, JJoissel, 
Ih’oudlion, and (once more) Caussidith*e. Thus while the As- 
sembly gained in Thiers, (yhangarnier, &c., men of the old 
regime, and in Louis Naj)oleon aii unknown element, it gained, 
on tile other side, in IVoudhon, Leroux, and Lagrange, three 
leading Socialists. Jhit scarcely had tlic new members, Louis 
Napoleon excejited, taken their seats, when the bustle that had 
attended their election, and especially that of Napoleon, was 
merged in the pressing question of the Ateliers Nationaux. 
A\'^liat ])lan should be jiursued Vith them — dissolution, modifica- 
tion, or re-organization ? Only one jiractical jiroposition was 
discussed, namely, that the State, taking the railways of the 
country into its own 1 lands, should effect a peaceful dissolution 
of the Ateliers Nationaux by dispersing the men as labourers 
over the various unfinished and projected lines. This jdan was 
advocated by Lamartine. Give me railways,” were his words 
in Committee, and the question is quietly settled.” And 
what if we refuse you railways ?” You must employ cannon.” 
The ])rophccy was too true. Scarcely had the Moniteur of the 
22d of June promulgated the decree excluding from the Ateliers 
Nationaux all uninarried workmen between seventeen and twen- 
ty-five years of age, and offering them enlistment as the only 
alternative, when the avalanche fell, and unhappy Paris was 
again in Hovolution. For three days the cannon roared in the 
streets; and on the 2Gth of June the soldier Cavaignac sat 
master among the ruins. 

There have not been wanting men to defend on grounds of 
logic the insurrection of June. If there was right on the one 
side of the barricades, tliey say, tliere was right also on the other. 
They shape tlieir reasoning asjfollows : — A fundamental princijde 
in the Constitution of France at that moment — a principle as sa- 
cred in law as Liberty of Conscience or Liberty of the Press — was 
the Fight to Labour, the iiight, that is, of every citizen to obtain 
from the State the means of subsistence by work. This princi- 
ple was the one great result of the Eevolution of February ; the 
first act of the Provisional Government had been to decree it. 
Nor had it been repealed since. On the contrary, it had been 
in a manner ratified by the Assembly itself. On the 19th of 
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Juno, only tlirco days before the insurrection, tirero had been 
road ill the Assembly the draft of the proposed C/onstitutioii of 
the new llejiulilic, as it had boon prepared in the Committee ap- 
pointed for tlie jmrpose. That draft contained the following 
Articles : — 

“ A i?T. 2. The Constitution guarantees to all citizens Liberly, Equa- 
lity, Security, Jiistmctioii, Laftonr^ the riglit of Projicrty, AssisJaiiec. 

“ Aut. 7. The right to Labour is llie right lliol every man has to 
live ])y labouring. Society ought, by those produetivc and general 
incaiiH that are at its disposal, and Unit arc hcrcarier to be organized, 
to furnish work to able-bodied men that cannot otherwise procure it/’ 

Such w'cre tlie Articles that it was intended to ])lace in the 
future Ckmstitntion of Fran(‘c; articles, too, jirepared not by a 
Connnittee of Socialists, but l)y a Committee in w Inch, associati'd 
'with Considcrant and |)erlnips hut one other decided Socialist, 
were siicli men as (’ormmiin, Marrast, de Toetiueville, (Justave 
d(; lleaiimout, and Odilon Harrot. If, now', it is granted that a 
fair pretext lor insurreefion is afforded to a ])eople wlien its 
(jovernment '\ Jolates a jirineiple that is fundamental, then, in 
dismissing a jmrtion of workmen from the Ateliers Nationaux 
without providing other employment for tln'm, the French Oo- 
vei’iimciit must be considered to liavo affoj'iled a fair pretext for 
the insurrection of *111110. 

SiK'li w as the reasoning actually employed ; and whatever the 
fiovenuiicnt and the Constituent Assembly iiiiiv have tlionglit 
of the reasoning, tliey found it necessary to take care that it 
should not be jiossible to einjdoy it in future. In otlier words, 
they determined to strike out of ihe Constitution of the IJcimblic 
all guarantees of the Jiight to Labour. 

It was on the 2 i)th of August that the question of the new 
Constitution was re-opened by the reading of a s(*cond draft of 
a ])roj)oscd Constitution before the Assembly. Although the 
intervening period had been important, the notable events that 
had occurred in it had been few. (ylubs bad been sn])presscd; 
new's])apcrs extinguished or suspended ; order restored by mili- 
ta^' rule ; liaspaJl and other J 'aders of the insurrection im- 
prisoned ; Louis Blanc and Caussididbe impeaclied, and driven 
into exile. Under the protection^- of Cavaignac, the Assembly 
had indeed continued its sittings ; but apart from the proceed- 
ings instituted in relation to the insurrection, the only discus- 
sion of much interest had been a discussion on a })i’oposition of 
Proudhon, that the State should appropriate, partly by way of 
tax, and partly by way of credit, a tliira part of all the rents of 
Ih'ancc, whether of lands or houses, and a tliird part of all the 
interest due on capital. This tremendous attcm})t of the anar- 
chist to carry his theories into actual practice had been put 
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clown by a universal negative. Thiers, on the 2GtIi ofJiily, had 
given in a Keport of Coinniittee unanii.ujusly reprobating the 
])rop()sjil ; and on the 3 1st, after Proudhon had delivered from 
tl)e tribune an unexampled sja'ceh in reply, in which he dared 
the Assc^inbly single-lianded, drubbed Thiers and the Socialists 
too, and attacked prop(;rtv, the validity of contracts, universal 
sullrnge, and a hundred other things, he was met with a vote 
declaring his opinions to be odious. 

1'he debatejj on the Constitution extended over the montlis of 
September and (October. The discussion on the liight to Labour 
occupicid mtuiy days in all ; but the chief portion of it took ])lace 
oil the four days from the 1 1th to the 1 Itli of Sejiternber inclu- 
sive. For its intrinsic importance, as well as tor the ability 
si low n by the sj^eakers, this debate deserves to rank as one of 
the most illustrious that have ever taken place in a Ite|)resentative 
Assembly. It is long, at least, since any deliate comparable to 
it has occiiri’od in the Parliament of England. Pcirliajis the 
most remarkable of the sj)eecli(ls were those of* De Toc(]iicville 
and 'Thii'i’s agniinif, that of Lamartine regurdhuj^ and that of 
Ledni-liollln for tin* Right to Ijahour. Proudhon did not speak ; 
but his opiiiic)!) was well known. (jive me the Right to 
Labour,’* lie liad said to ]\I. (ioudcluuix in tlie Committee of 
Finances, and I will let you keep the Right of Property;” — fi 
saying that bad given great oHence to bis brollier Socialists, as 
juvsenting their views in an unduly harsh shajie, but which the 
Economists declared to he in strict accordance with one of the 
<*learest truths of their science, namely, that labour can be set 
agoing only by capital ; wliicli capital, in the case of labour that 
tlicre is no dcmaiul for, must be raised by a tax. 

On the division, the numbers were o9() ognimt to for tlic 
Right to Labour.^ And tJins, after a short ivigii ol‘ seven 
months, was retracted, by an overwhelming rnajority, the single 
])eculiar social principle that it was thought the Revolution of 
February bad established. Of that Uevolution, tlie only relic 
left is Ciiiversal Suflhigo. This it would probably be difficult 
to retract. 

The reaction had triiunpied ; the Socialists were beaten. At 
jircscnt, under the Presidency Qf Louis Napoleon, they exist but 
as a small speculative minority, probably (if we may <orm a 
guess from the state of the vote for the Presidency) about a 
twentieth part in all, of the P'rencli nation. Banquets are now 
their only demonstrations. In Paris, they are at this moment 


* In this vote, the mcnihcrs of the former Provisional Government were distri- 
buted thus : — in the majority, Marrast and Du|)Oiitriiure; in the minority, Gamier- 
Pagbs, Cr^mieux, Ledni-lloliin, and Flocon ; absent, Louis Blauc and Albert ; 
abstained from voting, Lamartine, Arago, and Marie. 
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the established subject of public laughter. Tu the TUastrationj 
and other illustrated uewsf)aj)ers, there arc weeklv caricatures of 
l^eroux, rroudhou, There, and other leading Socialists. Jirome. 
PalHvol — a wretched production in ridicule of the whole inove- 
mont of 1848 — is the popular novel of the day. At one of the 
l^arisian theatres, there has been produced, under the title of 
La ProprUte c^est h vol^ a farce, in which the Socialists are at- 
tacked with a license as regards personality unc(| nailed since the 
days of Aristophanes. When, in the course of the ])erformance, 
Proudhon is introduced as the devil, the a|)]dause i.. tremendous. 
Nor arc more serious answxTS to the Socialists wanting. The 
report of what has occurred in Texas has brought down a storm 
of indignation upon (hibet. In a shrewd, witt\, shallow book, 
Thiers has stepped Ibrwai’d as the champion of j)roperty. Less 
popular, ])erhaps, but far more profound, and far more eflective 
as an exposure of the errors of the Socialists, arc the Letters of 
jNIicliel Chevalier. 

I'e one who remembers Fcbiiiary last, all this seems very 
strange. A ])eople retracting wdiat so recently they established ; 
laughing at wliat so recently they revered \ Put let no one 
think tliat the history is yet at an end. The 1^’esidcncy of 
Louis Napoleon is hut a mystic covering of emotion rolled over 
the tliouglits of France. There arc wild elements nnderneatli. 
The existence of such a man as Proudhoii is no jest in Europe. 
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Ai!T. it.— 1. TIh'. PoJir.'l oi' -.frei/ Chouccv, w!ih 

M, ‘ijtdir //!/ Sip J A (fVf////*?. : Loiiiloiij ]tS4»'>. 

2. ( 'ahiuPt df ICnfilitih Jjfe — Chaucer. Jviiight’.s Weekly 

Vol. XXX. 

Ctfufci'bury 'I ides, Oo. do.) LXX\. tiiul 0X1 V. 

4. Sf lprtidu.'i I'tfUtt l*(H'fical Worh^i nf (Icojfrcij Chtiuccr, lly 
(■HAS. 1). Dksiilki:, ^vi^ll a fonciho .Lif'i* oF tlio Por*!, and 
Remark's illustrative of hi.s (ieiiius. London, IS 17. 
r>. 77/r» l\)Cins of (icojjrnj Chaucer Moclcruizalj iciflt Lifcj hij 
Professor fjcouliarti SelDutfz. JS1-1. 

0. Tales from Chaucer. By CltAKLKS COWDTIX Cj.AUKE. 

IS3:1. 

7. 'Che Jilchts if Chaucer. By Cjiakles Coavj>i:n Clakkk, 
London, 1S35. 

'I'jin name of GeoflTrcy or^GcHray Cliancor, lias a grateful 
sound to Lnglidi ears, and the image whieli ifc conjures u)), 
])uri(ied by time from every taint ol' ignoble association, looms 
iarg(' to us through the mists of the live centuries which inter- 
vene. We n*gai‘il it as the sacra et major imago” of tin? 
founder of that goodly fellowshij) of the gifted, vhi<*li, sijice the 
dawn of civilisation, has been the salt and the savour of our 
Knglish life, and we cherish it, as well we may, vdth a rc\er(*nt 
ami pious afteetion. J>ut what the image of the poet thus gains 
ill grandeur it loses in distinctness, and for our ()\\n interest, at 
all events, it may well be <juestioned whether this distant and 
misty reverence is exactly the species of incens(j which it be- 
comes us to oiler to one who, during more than half a century, 
within the range of our autiKmtic In’stoiy, was the greatest lay- 
inlcflligence in England, and whoso life was perliaps as jnvgnant 
with consetiucnccs to our national develoj)ment as that ol’ any 
one man who ever existed in England at all. Would it not bo. 
more profitable to ns, and perhajjs jiot less acce]>table to the 
shade of him, who was certainly no friend to unreasoning adora- 
tion, if wc endeavoured t(T form for ourselves something like a 
definite notion of liis character both as a poet and as a man, 
and thus to ])hicc our respect (if such should still re*rnain to 
us) on the firmer basis of individual knowledge? Is it wise to 
rest contented with mere hearsay and second-hand information, 
when the (question regards the first in point of time, and, in one 
department at least, the second in point of excellence of our 
native poets ; or is it meet that those who would blush to be 
found tripping in the minutest details of classical philology, or 
of the modej’Ji tongues, should unhesitatingly confess, as they 
\Oh. X. NO. xx^ U 
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hut too often do, tliolr ignorance of an antlior, an acquaintance 
^\Ith wlioiUy apart iiltoffatbcr from Ills intrinsic merits^ is iiulis- 
|)onsnI)I(j to a knowledge of the historical development of the 
Jangnage wliicli they s])eak ? Truly the object seems worthy of 
.some .‘-Jig] it effort. 

in order to deal witli the utilitarian sj)irit which perhaj)s not 
iinp]’o])orjy inllucnces the choice of the nuiny, in literature as 
ill more vulgar matters, and to fix, as it v/ere, the marketable 
value of ( Jiaiicer, the first ([ue.stion, as it scem.s to us, wliieh we 
are bound at once to ask and to answer, is — beloiigs lie to the 
living or 1<» tliedeail; does lie or does lie not speak words of 
filing inten^st to Jiving m<m ; i.s lie or is lie not an integral part 
of our (‘xisting eivilisalion ^ 

v.’orld is <dd (aiongli to liave seen many intellcctnal as 
well as poliiical revolutions, and there are eras whieli boasted 
}n\)bnl)ly of* no mean culture, irrevocably lost in the darkness of 
time. They arc jiast, dead even iji their olfects — at least we can 
trace no iiifinence wliicli they OxcreLse over our present fife. 
JMediati'ly they may work, as tlie civilisation of Egy]>t through 
that of Urcc^ce, and it is nothing more than I’easonahlo to siiji- 
])ose that by unseen links the oai’liest and the latest efforts of 
iiitelligenco may be bound together; but the Pyramids tcaclino 
audible lesson except that of the mutability of human alfairs, and 
the vast yphinx is as silent a.s the ,san<l at its base. Tliese, for 
tlie pv('sent, wc mty not unfittingly hand over to the investiga- 
tions of the curious ; for altliough it were rashness to set limits 
to wliat learning and industry may yet elfeet in these darker 
regions, the pojmlar reader may ■well be excused from intrusting 
liimsclf to the labyrinth, till the clew has been found by more 
advenlnrons spirits. 

Put do tlie sayings and doings of Chaucer thus fiill lieyoncl 
the jiale of general interest ; does his image tlius shrink into tlio 
shadowy ]>ast ? Notliing can be more erroneous than .such a 
supposition, and indeed, so far is liis story from being strange 
and distant to us, that wo believe evciy one who investigates it 
for the lirst time will l*eel astonished that it shonlcl have been 
possible for any one, in the times of Cressy and of Poictiers, to 
lead a fife in all respects so nearly; resembling that o( an accom- 
plished find successful civilian at the present day. It may make 
us think better of the liberality of our ancestors also, when wo 
find that among iron-coated warriors and hooded monks, tlicre 
was one wlio was neither a soldier nor a priest who advanced 
liimself to celebrity and fortune, and during a long life under 
three monarchs enjoyed both lionour and wealth by dint of his 
intellectual gifts and graces alone. 

It is an extremely common error, both with vulgar narrators 
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and careless readers, to lay hold of the Joints of dissimilainty be- 
tween distant ages and those in whicii tJiey live, to the almost 
total exclusion of the often much more important features of re- 
semblance, and tills error it h wliieli has so singularly estranged 
us from the early liistory of our country. Wo are told, for in- 
stance, that Cliaiicer lived before the invention of printing, in 
times of tlic darkest Poiiish superstition, when men believed in 
alchemy and astrology, wore armour, and fouglit for the most 
j^art witli bows and arrows; and wo immocliatoly form to our- 
selves the ])ict.ure of a barbarous and beniglited ago, and of a 
quaint and curious, but ignorant and bigoted olil man, witli 
wliom wc of this generation of light can have no si)ecies of sym- 
})at!iy or fellowshi}). V/e forget, however, that by drawing tlui 
])icture a little nearer to us wc should probably have discovered 
many objects of far more interesting contemplation in the features 
of resemblance which lie hidden beliind the few fantastic forms 
of unlikeiiess which have attracted onr eye in the foreground, 
and tliat, in short, our supcrffcial glance has been resting u]>ou 
file rude and barren crags which jut up prominently in the dis- 
tance, instead ofluxurial ingin the fertile valleys and sunny fields, 
whicli a closer inspection would have revealed to our view. Xow, 
if we would approach the father of our poetry in a spirit of erect 
and manly, but of respectful inquiry — if we would set about in- 
vestigating his lift* and his writings, with the view of discovering 
not wliereiu he, in common with every man in Euro])C of his 
day, differed from the men of modern times, but wherein bo 
iVKseinliicd us, not in the unchangeable features of humanity 
alone, but in tlie ])eculiau characteristics of race and of nation — 
if wc would compare v ith our own the manners and feelings of 
our own ancestors, as they move before us in their domestic and 
familiar intercourse in his graphic dclinoalions, we should not 
only become reconciled to the character of the poet himself, but 
wc should discover that lie lived among a people possessing in tbo 
Jiiglicst degree those distinctive features, tliat sharp and jirotnl- 
jient nationality which distinguishes the present inhabitants of 
England from every otlicr people. Wc should discover that same 
joyous and exuberant realky, that hatred of “ humbug” which 
distinguishes us now, existing^alongside of those superstitions o)j- 
fi(jrvanccs which wc rightly attribute to that distant ago* and ex- 
hibiting itselfj as it has ever since done in England, in a tendency, 
on the part of all classes of the people, to attack falsehood by the 
arms of argument and ridicule, rather than by an ebullition of 
sudden violence, which should peril the advantages of their pre- 
sent position, to risk a positive good for a possible better. We 
should meet, in the morning of our English life, with tliat same 
spirit which now sneers in Punch and wrestles in tlie Times, 
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a'wakc and I)usy witli Pardoner, and monk, niid inendieaat, and 
Avith all tliat then was vic-joiis and ahsiird, and wo slionld ])er- 
coivo, moreover, tliat tlien, as now, it was no spirit ol* indisc*ri- 
niinate destruetion — that thonirli it was revolutionary In a[)p(;ar- 
anc(?, it was conservative atlicart, and that it eonse(jiiently acted 
witli poi’foct consistency in ]>erinittin^ to stand, as we know that 
it did for two centuries longer, a redi^rions system of the im])i*r- 
fections of wliich it was peideetly conscioiio, hut the uses of which 
it also recoijjnised. 

Much lias been done in later times to approach hr to onr an- 
cestors, and tlie gulf wlihdi threatened separate us from tlieiu 
for ever, lias been bridged over by ibe ado[)lion of a j)riiu*ij)le 
little regarded by the writers of bislory of the last age.'^’ It lias 
come to 1)0 perceived that tin? importance of an bistorieal fact is 
often by no means in j)roporlion to its api.'areiit niagnitiide, and 
that the trivial occurrences of* domestic life, and tlu' usagi'S of 
familiar interconrse, form very fiv([nently a nioiv accurate mea- 
sure, both of the genius and ciiltufo of a peo])Ie, than tluar great 
public events. It vas long fiirgotten, tliat altliongh trying situ- 
ations may call forth striking manifestations of individual or of 
national jicculiarilies, it is in tlie jieaeeful and normal condition 
alone that we can liope to analyze that infinitely coni})l(»K idea 
which eorresponds to tlic character of a man or of an age; and 
tliat it is only when we behold it at rest and i*\amiue it in de- 
tail, that wc can del ci tlie hulividual cohairs which compose the 
variegated web of bninaii life. Ju the liurry of a batth', or the 
confusion of a jiolitieal revolution, in ihc jianic of a ])estilcnce, 
or the dei)rcssion of a famine, men ol‘ all races, and in all ages, 
must manifest many features of rescinhlaiice, for this sim])le rea- 
son, that their actions are for the time under the dominion of 
necessity, or at all events of a few simple and overw lielming 
emotions; ami to prove tliat tlicdr conduct had been similar in 
such circumstances, would be but to ])rove that tliey belonged 
to the common family of mankind. If theii* courage or their 
piislllanimity, their clemency or their cruidty, had been very re- 
markable, wo should then indccnl have the broad and general 
ideas that they were heroes or cowards, that they were men of 
mercy or men of blood : but as to tleir position on the intellectual 
or social' scale, we should still be utterly at sea, since a barbarian 
may be generous, and poets and pliilosojibcrs have been known 
who were no heroes. So long as the conduct of an individual is 
very jio^^vcrfiilly influenced by the external cirenmstanccs wliicb 
surround him at the time, it forms but a rude and general index 
to bis character ; and it is only when bis actions proceed from 


See romarkii on Uobertson’s Charlos V. in Maitland’s “ Dark Ages.’ 
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llio tinfettorocl dictates of liis reason or of his caprice, that its 
lii^ht l)ec(>nies a clear and trusty guide. If we had heard tlic 
ordc'i’s of Harold to his nobles, and known every circumstance 
of his coiidnct, and even ev* rv thought which passed through 
liis mind during the battle of Hastings, wo might have judged 
perhaj)S of the talents of the (leneral, or even of the determina- 
tion and energy of the man, ])ut wc should have known ler s of 
the civilisation cither of him or of his age, tlian if we had con- 
versed ^^ith him, as lie buckled on liis spurs for the battle, or 
had played the ev es- dropper, when, in days of careless joy, lie 
ling('ivd by the side of the swan-necked Edith. Of all tlio days 
<»r Harold’s life, perliajis the least instructive in tliis respect would 
have been that of the battle of Hastings. 

Since the days of the h'arnod and ]al)orifms Tyrwliitt, and tlio 
loving and enthusiastic but injudicious Godwin, numerous have 


been tlic attempts to bring us once again lace to face with tlui 
father of our ]K)etry. o luivc* had Chaucer Modernized,” 
Tales from (’haiicer,” lliches (»f Chauc(‘r,” Selections from 


(diaiiccr,’’ vitli notes and illustrations and biographies without 
end, and to little good end or i)iirpo.so (dther, so far as wc can 
jndg;e. They have failed one and all, for this good and simi)le 
reasim, that they satisfied the reepiirements of no (‘lass of 
readers, d'iresomo to tlie indolent for wliom tluy were intend- 
ed, they in vain eiuh'avoured to rival with them the attraedions 
of the sliglitest novel of tlm day ; useless to the vain-glorious, 
fur it was iinprossible to boast of such an accjuaintance. with the 


])Oct as they conveyed, and to the lu^ttcr class of readers, the 


learned and seriou‘'*, not holding out even the ])romise of satis- 
faction, they fell, as might have been aiiticipnted, nearly still- 
l)orn from the ])ress.*' Possessing iicitlicr brillianoy jior de])th, 
they came ^Yitllin the category of that species of easy writing 
which, a(‘cording to Sheridan, is liard reading. 


A work of lar higher merit, though of lar liiimbler jn'otcn- 
siun, is one w hich, under the title of “ Pictures of English Life,” 


* 'Po “ tliosic ornaments of this «vi]i:(cd ago, and pattenia to the civilized AVorld, 
the ingenuous, iiitelligoiil, uell-inforn|cd, and artless yonng women of England,’’ 
to whom it frcems Mr. (o\\d<’n Clarke' gallantly dedioatos his labours, ^they may, 
ami wc lio|)e have Ijcou useful, tliough Iroin wJiat we luavc om*selves occasioiially 
ohsorved in tljcse same ingenuous and artlc.ss young ladies, we must beg leave to 
<louht ^\ hot her such a ]>r«)fobsiou wis the most efTectual iiieans which might have 
boon adopted to propitiate their favour. We believe that a profosscrl ladies* 
uritcr, like a professed ladie.s’ man, rarely meets with tlio gratitude to .which ho 
may naturally conceive himself entitled, and his productions, we fear, will mu 
some small risk of being classed with that grutilicatioii to which a popular pro- 
Acrh has likened a saltle.ss egg. That there arc many passages in old Dan 
Cliaiiccr iinsuitcd for the c*}cs or ears of juvenile gentlewomen wo most readily 
grant, and those wc think Mr. Clarke oni^ht quietly and unostcntatioii.sly to liave 
omitted fioni a publication of tlie kind which lie meditated. 
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Avitli accompanying selections from the Canterbury Talcs, ap- 
peared some time ago in that best of all popular series, “ Knight’s 
W'eckly Volume.” Its author, Mr. Saunders, is entitled to the 
])raisc of having succeeded in one little book, in doing what 
(Jodwln attempted and failed to do in two large ones, viz., in 
transporting us from the England of the 19tli back into the 
England of the 14tli century, in forcing us not only to acknow- 
ledge, but to JveL our kindred with our ancestors, that blood is 
indeed thicker than water, and that between tlic English then 
and the English now, there is more real comimmity tlian be- 
tween the English and any other living ])oo])le. lie has suc- 
ceeded, too, in preserving the vigorous and masculine, the 
honest and downright spirit of the gi*eat original, and the 
coarseness by which these marvellous tales are occasionally 
(and considering the time at which they were written, inevita- 
bly) disfigured, he lias gently put aside, by j)assing over iu 
silence the passages in wiiich it occurs; ho lias taken, in short, 
the poet’s own ol't-repeated advice to tunic over the leef, and 
cliGso another tale,” the only sensible course iu such eircuni- 
stances. 

Ihit of all the later Chaucerian labours, the most important 
unquestionably, though perhaps not the most attractive, is the 
]\Icmoir by the late lamented Sir Harris Nicolas, a])pen(Icd to 
l^lckering’s edition of the poet. Sir Harris, who belonged, as 
is wcdl known, to the incredulous, as Godwin did to tlie credu- 
lous school of aiiti(iuariaiis, proceeded by personal inspection 
of the sources, to verify or to refute the mass of so called facts 
out of which, with tlic fre(|uent aid liis own too fertile imagi- 
nation, that latter entliusiast had contrived to weave wliat he 
was pleased to denominate Ids Life of (yhanccr.” llejecting 
altogether the aid of conjecture, in which poor Godwin had so 
freely indulged, lie determined to give us a Life of the Poet, 
founded on (lociinieiitary evidence instead of imagination and 
it will be gratifying to those wdio, in spite of tlic secret misgiv- 
ings with which they must often have been visited, have striven 
to believe in the existence of t^*c first of our liero-mon-of-letters, 
as Godwin had depicted him, wheif they learii that from this 
dry and rigid detail of documentary evidence, this great spirit 
of the 14th century comes out more than ever in the light of a 
great and revered and even prosperous man. 

For the benefit of those of our readers wliose curiosity with 
regard to the poet may exceed their relish for documentary de- 
tail, and also in order that Ave may have an opportunity of com- 
menting upon the errors into which that universal incredulity, 
which ho very properly adopted as the rule of his conduct, seems 
occasionally to have led Sir Harris Nicolas, avc shall recount, as 
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briefly as we can, the substance of what may now bo considered 
as finally discovered regarding the life and social position of 
Chaucer. 

Over the birth and early I’fc of onr tather-poot, a cloud of 
mystery hangs, which, as yet, has defied the iiuliistry of Jiis bio- 
graphers. All that can bo asserted with safety is, tliat he was 
born about the year 1328, — that he was of Norman descent, — 
that his parents were persons in easy circumstances, — and that 
liis youth was s])ent in tlio city of London. In siip]>ort of the 
assertion that lie was of Norman race, besides tlie form of tlie 
name itscli', whicli is decidedly Norman, we have the very im- 
])ortant fact, wlilch Sir Harris Nicolas, has overlooked, of its oc- 
curring ill two dilTereiit co]aos of the Battel Abbey lloll,” or 
list of persons of note who came over to Lnghiiid in the train of 
tlio Comjueror.'* 'flic name seems never to have become a 
common one, and it is therefore extremely ])robablc tliat, by the 
fiither’s sidi', the poet was desc;pnded from tlu*, person there men- 
tioned. But the period of more than two centuries and a half, 
which had cliipsed between the battle of Hastings and the birth 
of the jioet, is far too extensive to warrant ns in tracing any jior- 
tion, citlier of his individual character,t or of his fortune, to the 
circiinistaiice of‘ his Norman origin. Ilis ancestors had no doubt 
interniari’ied with tlie Saxon population among whom tliey lived, 
and it is liighly probable that the blood which flowed in the veins 
of tlie poet, like that of tlie English people gencraJly, was much 
more Saxon tlian Norman. At the period of Chaucers birth the 
prejudices of race had already in a great inoasiii'e given way to the 
more generous feeling of national jiride, and before his death the 
work of arnalgnination, whicli time and a community of interests 
had begun, was completed by the community of aiilipathies which 
sjn'ung up as ihc only permanent good fruits of the I^b'cncli wars 
of Edward HI. and of his son. The only benefit which Chaucer 
could have derived from the Norman origin of liis family, mnst 
have been a certain odour of gentility, which wo know then ad- 
hered to those wlio bore a Norman name, and this he was alto- 
gether too sensible a man to value highly. “ Straw for your 
gentillcssc,” was probably liis own sentiment as well as that of 
his host ; lie was a man and Sn EngHslmian, and that was ([iiitc 
sufficient for his jmrpose. It is not improbable that our ignor- 


^ Stow’s Cliroii. ill the hast edition of Fuller’s Church History, p. lO.'i. 

The iiariK! also occui*s in another mentioned by Fuilei’, as lately in the poabossioii 
of Thomas Serwin, Es(i. 

+ The personal appearance of the poet, in so far as it goes, is in favour of a 
Norman descent. Ilis features, whicli, even in old age, would Beeni to have been 
remarkably handsome, are prominent, and the nose has that slightly a<]iiiliiio 
form whicli we are accustomed to consider as the Norman type, probably for no 
better reason than because it belonged to the Conqueror, 
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uncG with regard to Iiis origin arises In a great measure f rom the 
circumstance of Jiis pedigree having occupied a very much 
smaller portion of his thoughts than was usually tlic case with 
men of liis time. It was neither a subject of self-gratulation nor 
of sclf-ahascmcnt ; he was neither proud of it nor ashamed of it ; 
and therefore it is that although he is very open and communi- 
cative with regard to the circumstances of his life general ly, it 
never once occurs to liim to say aiiytliing of the manner in 
wliich lie was ushered into the world. 

That his ])areiit.s were persons in easy, if not aflluoni circum- 
stances, may be safely inferred from the fact, that he certaiidy 
received a most excellent education, .riiere is no trace of his 
ever having been intended for the Churcli, and yet there is no 
doj)ai'tnient of knowledge which was tluai ciiUi\ ate(i, with wliich 
lie (lues not exhibit an intimate and aj)i)arently an i^ld standing 
familiarity. 

Whatever may have been the place of (!^liaucci"s blrLli, whe- 
ther it was the eily of Lond(»n, or the county of Kent, which 
wo shall afterwards sec iliat lie represented in I’arlianienl, and 
with which there are many reasons to suj)i)ose tliat lie anus con- 
nected, there seems little doubt tliat ho received tlio early pm’t 
of Jiis (iducatioii in Tiondon. Tlie iiiot, howeve*]’, is by no means 
undis|)iit(*d. Tlic chief argument in its lavoiir is derived from a 
passage in The IVslament of Love,'* which is adduced by 
(hulwiii and most of Chaucer’s liiographors as coinplclelj’ esta- 
blishing the ])oiiit : whilst by Sir Harris Nicolas, it is a\ itli eijual 
e.oufid(3iic.o rejected, as proving nothing at all. 'flio Testament 
of liove"’ is an allegorical pieev, composed in iniitation of tlic^ 
celebrated work of Boethius, 1)e Connidalh/yte FhUvstqdilrr ; but 
in Avliich tlio part of Plulosoph}/^ is supplied by J^ovc^'^ wlio, 
ill a female form, ajijiears to converse witli, and console lier 
“Norie” or altfinnus. The (jucstiou in dispute among the bio- 
graphers is, as to how far this Norie,” this terrestrial interlocu- 
tor, may witli safety be regarded as the poet himself ; and whether 
the circumstances mentioned must be held to form j)art of the 
allegory, or may be construed as having reference to actual oc- 
currences? Tiiat Godwin, with liis 'habitual rashness, has en- 
deavoured to make out a great dc'al too much, and that lie has 
converted an imaginary Island, in which the Interlocutor is im- 
])risoncd by the allegorical jicreonages, “ Lustc,’’ “ Thought,” 
unci AVili,” into the Tower of London, in which he conceives 
the poet to be confined by the opjionents of John of Gaunt, is 
beyond dispute ; still it by no means follows, that, because God- 
win has made an absurd blunder with regard to one passage*, no 
part of the hook shall be licld to have a personal reference to the 
j)oct ; or that, because Chaucer docs not mean the Tower of 
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London” wlion lio speaks of an allef'^rlcal Island,” therefore 
lie docs mean an “ allegorical islaiul” when ho speaks of tho 
‘‘ city of London.” Tho passage itself is so pointed, that wo 
cannot think of torturing it in-o any other than its natural sense. 

Also the Citye of London, that is to me so derc, and swctc, in 
whiclie I was forth growen, and more kindely love have 1 to that 
])Iacc, than to any other in yerth, as every kindly creature hath 
full appetite to that place of his kindly ongeiidurc, and to wilno 
reste and jiecx* in that stede to abiile.” The context is no doubt 
very oliscure, but llitu’e is notJiing in it, so far as we can see, 
wlii»*h lurblils tlio apjdicatioii of ihe^c words to the individual si- 
tuation of Chaucer : and we are further confirmed in this o]>inion 
by the fact, that in the work of Boethius, the author continually 
speaks through the mouth of the terrestrial interlocutor. Tho 
]n*obal)ilitics, therefore, in our o])inion, are in favour of the direct 
coiistruelion, and, consecpiently, of Chaucer’s having hcen, if not 
born, at least forth growey,” in London, though we should 
scarcely have expected to find them giving rise to the Chapter 
on his richoolbtiy Ainiisenieiits” which we find in Godwin, 
fiacli of the Knglish Universities lays claim to Chancer as a 
|»upil, witli about e(jual success. That he must liave studied at 
one of them is eertain, for there then existed no other means of 
procuring the in.sti'uction which he possessed; and the method 
of solving tho mystery, at which Sir 11. Nicola::* scouts, viz., by 
supj)osiiig tliat ho was at both, seems to us by no means so ab- 
surd as he imagines. We know that it was then veiy common 
for celebrated teachers, both in England and on the Continent, 
to collect around them audiences drawn from every corner of 
.Europe, and tho students were a migratory pojmlatiun, who re- 
mained at any one University no longer than was requisite to 
attend on the instructions of him .whose fame liad brought tliciii 
tliithcr. Lcland, the J^nglisli Antiquary of the sixteenth century, 
who asserts that Chaucer was at Oxford, was a member of both 
Universities, and Chaucer seems to indicate a favour for tho 
custom, where he says, that Sondry scolcs maken subtil 
clerkes.” The Ihi^lish Universities had not then, and did not 
assume till long afterwarei^, that peculiar cliaractcr wliich now 
belongs to flicni. They reseiRbled the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna tlien, and of Germany and Scotland now ; and we know 
that the custom of residing at two, or even three Uiiivcrsitics, is 
very Irequent at the present day, botli on the continent of 
Europe and in Scotland. 

It is also asserted, on still more doubtful authority, that 
Cliaiiccr studied the law; and an amusing anecdote is "told by 
Spigbt, of his having been lined two shillings for beating a * 
Franciscan friar in Fleqt-strcct, wliilst he was a member of tho 
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Inner Temple. We are further told that ho travelled in Franco 
lor his instruction. JJiit with reference to all of these assertions, 
tlui (piestion will naturally arise, whether they w’crc not brought 
forward by their authors, in order to account for tlie acquirements 
oi‘ wliieli the poet was no doubt possessed when he first comes 
within the range of historical vision. If a man know’S French 
well, as lie seems to have done, it is no doubt highly probable 
that lie may liave been jiartially educated In France ; but it is not 
a sufKeient ground njion wliicli to assert that tneh has actually 
been the case, since the fact w'ould be equally well ur-counted for 
by his mother having been a French woman, or a hundred other 
aec*i(hmtal cireuinstanccs. 

All that can bo ])Ositively affirmed of Chaucer up to the year 
ir).V.), when he was in the army wdiieh invaded France, and 
when, according to the date "wliich is usually given to Ins birtli, 
he innst have been IM y('ars of ago, is that he received tlie best 
education wdiicli could be obtainetl^at the time, and that lie pro- 
bably was intended for a learned prolession, since his studies 
would not otherwise have been carried so far at a time when 
learning >vas so rarely cultivated by laymen for its own sake. 

Tlie a(!Couiit w hich ^vc possess of his first and only jiiilitary 
service, is contained in a deposition which he liimsoll* gave on 
the loth October 1387, as a witness for Sir Kichard le Scrope, 
ill delenco of his right to the arms azure a bend or’ against 
the claim of Sir ll, Orosvenor. Chaucer w'as then attending 
n])on the Parliament, as knight of the shire for the county of 
Kent. 1 1 is dc])o^ition, w hich is extremely curious, w^e shall in- 
sert for the amuftement of our readers. 

Gcifray Cluiiicerc, Esqiiier, del age do xl. ans et plus, armeez 
par xxvij. ans, produil par la parlic dc Mons. itichard Lcscropo, jur- 
roz et exaiuinoz ; 

“ Demaiidev:, si Ics armeez dazure ovo uiie bende dor a}>partcign- 
011 1 , oil (Kyvent upper teigiicr, au dit Mons. Richard dii droit et dc 
heritage, dist, 

“ Quo oil, <iar il Icz ad veu eslre armcoz cn Fraunce devant la ville 
do l\*etlers, et Mons. Henry Lcsoropc arnioz en niesnies les armeez 
ove uii label blanc et a bancr, et le dii Mons. Richard armeez cn les 
entiers armez d’azurc ove line bende, dor, et issint il Icz vist armer 
jiartout lo dit viage, tanque le dit Gclfrey estoit pris : 

“ Dcniandez, par qei il scict quo les ditz armeez apperteigiieiit au 
dit Mods. Richard, dist, 

‘‘ Quo par oy dire des veu Chivalcrs et Esquiers,” &c. &c. 

The following anecdote is curious : — 

“ Qll estoit unc foitz cn Friday Strete en Londres, com il alust cn 
la rewc il vist pendant hors iin iiouvell signe faitz dez diz armez, et 
demaudast quele herbergerie cco estoit qui avoit pendu hors certez 
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armez clu Scrop, et un autr luy ropondlst et. dit, Nenyli seigneur, ils 
ne sount inyz pcnduz hors pour Ics araiez do Scrope, ne dei)eyntoz la 
])oni’ ccz arnieez, inc^i ils sount depcyntez ct niys 1 m por nne Chivaloir 
del Coiintc do Chestro, ipie Iiominc api>ell Mons. lloborfc Grovenor ; ct 
ceo I'liist les primer ftiitz (pie oouges il oiast prirler de Mons. llobcrt 
Giovouoj* ou de cez rainceslres, on de ascun aiilrc portant lo nom do 
(irovonor.” 

It 'would bo extremely interesting to know in what capacity 
Chaucer actually served in this memorable expedition. The 
term armed” by no means sets the question at rest, for he says 
that lie was armed for twenty-seven years, diirini^ whicli time 
we know that he filled a succession of civil offices, and never once 
aeteil in the capacity of a soldier. It applies also to the time of 
.t!;ivirig the de])osition, when lie was certainly alt 0 i;etlier a ci\'i- 
lian. Terhaps it referred merely to the rank of escpiire, which 
lie tliim jiossibly for the first time assumed, or obtained. Strongly 
confirmatory as it seems to us of tlio view that Chaucer was at- 
ta(;hcd to the army of Edwaref in a civil eai)aeity, is the circimi- 
stance, that the next mention w’C have of Jiim is in the situation 
of one of the Valets of the King’s Chamber,” or Valet of the 
King’s II ousel J old,” as the office is elsewhere called ; and on tho 
20tli June' 13G7, the king grants liirn, by the designation of 

clilectus Valettus nostcr,” in consideration of his and 
future services, an annual salary of twenty marks for life, or 
until he sliould be otherwise provided for. IVom 1300 to 1307, 
no entry of any paymenl to him appears on the Issue Koll 
of the Exchcquei', so that lie probably lield during that time 
no recognised jiublic office ; but tho mention of bis fornun* ser- 
vices evidently imjdies a pre\ious connexion with tlie 
and nothing is more likely than that they may liave strc'tched 
back to the date of the expedition. Ills being taken ])risoiier, of 
course ])roves nothing, for this niiglit have befallen a civil as well 
as a military servant of the king, though it is very possible that 
tlio captivity which he suffered may liavc been reckoned among 
Ids services ; and that its duration may account for some portion 
of the time during whicli, after once appearing, he again escaj)es 
from our sight. Ilis appearance at Court in a situation which, 
as Sir H. Nicolas says, 'wa'i always filled by gentlemen,” at a 
time when the requisite of birth w^as more indlspciisitble than 
even now to Court preferment, is also favourable to tho opinion 
that ho was from the first of gentle blood, and that, though lie 
gave himself little trouble about tlie matter, there were others 
who read the “ Eattcl Abbey Koll” in liis behalf. 

Chaucer’s marriage is probably to be ascribed to tlie period at 
which wo have now arrived. Ills wife was PhiHpj)a Poet, oiio 
of tlio demoisollos,” or ladies in attendance on the queen, and 
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the eldest daughter of Sir Payne Eoct, a native of Ilainault, and 
king of arms of (iiiieniie. She was also the sister of Katherine, 
the widow of Sir ilugli Swyiiford, who at one time was the inis* 
tress, and al'terwards became the wife, of John of Gaunt. ^J'his, 
like most of the other facts of Chaucer’s life, has been the sub- 
ject of dispute, but we may now regard it as finally set at rest, 
by tlic investigations of Sir Harris Nicolas. The exact period 
of his mannage is not mentioned, but it must have taken place be- 
fore the J 2 th September, 1306, since on that day a pension often 
inerks annually, for life, was granted to Philippa Chaucer una 
Domicellarum Camerm Philippa) Ecginm Anglise.” Chaucer’s 
wife was, therefore, a Doniicelki before he was, or at least is 
known to have been, a Viflettus^ and it is not imjn'obable that his 
connexion with lier may have led to liis jirociiring that office. 
Philippa, after her marriage with the po(‘t, continued in tlic ser- 
vice of the (picen, and at ChriKstmas 1368, she is mentioned as 
one of the jicrsons of the royal household to wliom robes were 
ordered to be mven. Her name occurs alonir with lliose of 
twelve other damoiselles,” eight sous damoiselles,” and several 

veilleressos” of the (picen’s cliambcr, and among these latter is 
Philippa Pycard, the ])crson whom several of the biographers 
sn])pose to have been the wife of Chaucer. There is reason to 
bi'lieve that Sir Payne Eoet came to England in the retinue of 
(^ueen Philippa, in 1*328, and it is therefore probable that his 
daughter entered tiic royal household at an early ])eriod of life. 
^Ve have no means of ascertaining her age when she was united 
to the ]K)et, but unless the marriage took ])Iace some time I)efbre 
the pension Avas assigned to her, her husband must then have 
been at least thirty-five, and as it is not likely that slie was much 
older, Avc may conclude that she Avas born after her father’s 
arrival in England. 

After the (pieen’s death, in 1369, Philippa Chancer was at- 
tached to the person of Constance of Castile, Duchess of Laii- 
castor, the second consort of John of Oaiiiit, to Avhosc children, 
by his first alliance, her younger sister, Katherine, Lady SAviii- 
fbrd, Avas then governess. Li\c her husband, she seems to haA^c 
en joyed tlic favour of the great duk^T,” for, before August 1372, 
lie had given her a pension of £10^ per annum, Avhich Avas com- 
muted, in June 1374, for an annuity of the same amount to her 
and her husband for life, in consideration of the good services 
Avhich they had rendered to the duke, to his diichcss, and to the 
late queen, his mother.” In 1382, the Duke of Lancaster pre- 
sented her Avith a sih^cr-gilt cup and cover, as a new year’s gift, 
and the record of tliis donation sIioavs that slic Avas then one of 
the three ladies in attendance on tlio duchess, the otliers being 
Liidy Sanchc lllount and Lady Blanche de Trumpington. 
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Such Is pretty iicnrly all that has boo') (lisco^'C*rcd of her who 
sliared tlio joys and tlio sorrows ol' Chaucer, and wlio, ns we 
shall see, was the mother of liis cliililren. AVo would {gladly 
know more, but on this, as o: many other occasions, we must 
leel o’vateful for knowletli>;o which, tlionoh mcar;re in itself, so 
considei’ably exceeds that which we possess of the jirivatc history 
of a greater ))OOt tijan he, and one who lived so iniicli iioarc* to 
our time. Of Sliakspeare’s wife, the name of Anno Hathaway” 
is nearly all which Ids biogra|)hcvs are jwivilegetl to i’ocoihI.* 

AVe have now to conteini>latc Chancer in an altogetlun’ different 
capacity, and in one which has very generally, though not very 
reasonably, been snj)poscd to bo iiicoJisisteut with the cliaraeter 
ofa])oet. AA'^e have seen Idni a student aud a courtier. A\^e 
are now to hchold him immersed in alfairs — a man of business ! 
On the 2()th flune, 1370, he obtained the usual hitters of pro- 
tection, in (H-der that lie iidght go abroad in the service of the 
king. This, so far as we know^ was the first of Chaucer’s foreign 
missions : the ohject of it has not been ascertained ; but lie must 
have discharged his duties to the satisfaction of Ids sovereign, for 
his services were soon again called into requisition, and he was 
sent into foreign parts at least seven tlwes^ in the j)ublic service. 
The second of these missions is the most celebrated, from Ids re- 
ferring to an anecdote supposed to be connected I with it in the 
Canterbiny T ales. The commission for this endiassy was dated 
on the 12th November 1372, and Chaucer being thou one of 
the king’s esquires, was joined in it with James Pronam and 
John de AFari, citizens of Cenoa, for the purpose? of choosing some 
])ort in lOugland where the Genoese might form a cominereial 
estahlishmont. Jt seems tJiat he went to FJoreimo, as well as 
Genoa, for on his I’cturn, in February 1871, ho received a pay- 
ment at the Exchequer lor his expenses while on the king's ser- 
vice at these places. Godwin, and several of the other liiogra- 
phers, assert, that on this occasion ho visited Petrarch at Padua, 
and obtained from him, then and there, the j)athetic tale ofGris- 
clda. T'lic anecdote, winch, if true, would be highly interesting, 
unfortunately rests upon no higher authority than the possibility 

* As rogarclii Chaucer’s relation toT'he gentler sex in general, there is one [xis- 
sago in Iiis writings which deserves to ho noticed. In the Prologiio to the “ Itimu 
of Sire I’hopas,” the host, when speaking of the poet, sjiys, — 

“ Tills wero H ^lopct in nn arme to embrace 
Foruiiy woman, small and fairc ol'facc." 

And from this, which was the opinion of himself, by a man not remarkable for 
vanity, taken in conjunction with what we know of his marriagi', it may he inferred 
with little danger of error, that fortune, along with iicr other favours, dealt to him 
no stinted share of womanly affection, and tluit, in eoinmoii with incjst of those wlio 
have been greatly gifted, lie had tho still more enviable privilege of being greatly 
beloved. 

f Some say nine times. 
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that such a mooting may have taken place, and tlic supposed allu- 
sion to it iii tlio Ibllowiiig lines in the Prologue to the Clerk’s 
'J\ilc 

I wol you tell a talc, which that 1 
Lernod at Pinlowe of a Avorthy clerk. 

As prevtid hU Avordcs and his work. 

Tic is noAV ded, and nailed in Ids cheste, 

J pray lo (lod so yeve his sonic rest, 
rrauncois Petravk, tlie laurel poele, 

Ilighle this clerk, Avhos rclorikc swctc 
EniLimined all Itaille of j)oelrio.” 

If Chaucer had jiot appeared in his oAvn person as one of tlio 
characters in the ]^ilp;riinage, and recited oiU5 of tlic talcs, tliero 
Avoulvl th(‘n have been very strong reasons for idontilying liis 
cliaracter with that ol' the Clerk of Oxenford, and the intenial 
evidence in favour of this interesting meeting might have sulHced 
to snpjdy llio deficiency of external ]u*oof. As it is, liovvoAor, 
notwitlistanding tlio fact of Chaucer’s liaving actually been at 
Florence Avliile IVtraivli Avns at Anpia, (for the cliscoA ciy of Avliicli 
Ave are indebted to Sir Harris Nicolas, and Avhicli, if it had been 
known to (jodwin, Avould luive been ))ounced upon as a positive 
Avijidfall,) yvo cannot regard tlio story in a liigbcr liglit than that 
in Avliicb kSIi' Harris puts it when he says, that until accident 
brings some hitherto undiscoA'cred document to light, it must 
remain among the many doubtful circumstances in the lives of 
eminent men which llieir admirers Avisli to believe true, but for 
Avliich their biograjdicrs ought to rotjuiro surer evidence tlinii 
Avhat Godwin calls ^coincidences which furnish a basis of his- 
torical jirob.ability.’ ” 

Our space docs not permit us to enumerate the subsequent 
diplomatic services of tlic poet. Tlicy Avorc all of them, how- 
ever, on aftairs of importance, and frequently of secrecy, which 
renders it difficult to trace their object, or OA^cn to ascertain tlieir 
number, as oii these occasions neither commissions nor letters of 
protection avcu'c given, and the fact of their having taken place 
is only ascertained by payments to Chaucer from the Exchequer 
for services rendered “ in sccretis^ncgotiis domini regis.” One, 
hoAvevei’, is mentioned by Froissart, in Avhich Chaucer Avas joined 
in February 1377, Avith Sir Guicliard d’ Angle (afterwards Earl 
of Huntingdon) and Sir Kiebard Sturry, to negotiate a six*ret 
treaty for the niamage of llichard, Prince of Wales, Avith Mary, 
daughter of the King of Franco. On most of tlicse occasions, 
as on that to \Adiich wo have just alluded, he was associated Avith 
persons of more exalted rank — a circumstance whiph has led 
Saunders to form the very natural conjecture that he was in 
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truth tlio working man of the oinbassy, and noted in the capacity 
of what would now be called cliurgc crali\;ircs. 

Ihit another and niucli inoj‘e prosaic oca iipatio]i engaged tbo 
attention of the poet when in Fngland. On the 8th June 1,‘J7 i, 
shortly after his return from his liivt mission to Italy, lie was 
ap))oiiited Comjitroller of the Customs, and Subsidy of Wools, 
Skins, and tanned Hides,*’ in the ]>ort of London, and tliis ofliee 
he (continued to hold for twedve years, though ho was bound to 
write the rolls of his oihce whh his own hand, to bo ooiitinnally 
jo’esent, and to ])erforni Ills duties personally and not by deputy, 
e\c*ej)ting of course the occasions on which he vras sent abroad 
in the King's servic^o. On tlio 8th ISIay 1385, ho was farther 
apjioiiited Comjitrolh'r of tlie Petty Customs in tlie ])cn*t of Lon- 
don, but tlie duties of this latter ollico luj was jiermitted to dis- 
charge either in person or by sulficiciit deputy, and on the 17th 
of the following February, ho was accordingly ])ei*niitted to ap- 
point a pcn'niancnt deputy, it is amusing to remark, in c‘oiinex- 
ion with Cliaiicer’s first apjmiiftnicnt to I lie Cusloms, that about 
tlio same time he received a grant of a])itcbcr of wine daily f(»j* 
life, to be received in the ])ort of Loudon by tlu^ liainls of llie 
King's butler. Perhaps his royal master may have been of 
opinion that after a day spent in those reckenynges,** of wJiicIi 
lie gently insiiuiates his aversion in his House of Fame, a cup 
of sack” would bo no unweleoiue rofreslnnent to a ]>oet. 

lint though we may imagine that the kindness of bis sovereign 
may have been c.‘allcd into exorcise on tins occasion, by a f:ense 
of the uninteresting iiulnro of the poet’s occupations, we can by 
no moans join with Tyrwliitt in bis lamentation for tli<' genius of 
(.3iauccr, when struggling against the jietriiying etlcct of these 
Custom-1 louse accounts. Wc bclmvo, on the contrary, tliat much 
of that peculiarly healthy and normal eliaracter wliicli liclongs to 
(Jliaueer’s miiul, as exhibited in liis ])octry, is to be attribuTcd to 
Ins having taken so large a share in the actual business of the 
world. To procure the means of living in case and aflhiencij by 
the exercise of moderate, tliougb regular apjillcation, has seldom 
a deteriorating cfli^ct on tlie mind of any man, and the time 
which was engrossed by thfiso occujiations was proliably saved 
from his passing amusements 'and liis gossiping friends, rather 
than taken A’oiii that which would Jiavc been devoted to j)8sterity. 
The Excise has perhaps been charged with more tliaii its own 
share in the destruction of Kobert JIurns, and the India House 


* It is worthy of remark, that in 1S7S, when he was sent to Tiomhardy, riiaucer 
appointed liis friend and brother poet Gowei\ along with a certain Itichard Forres- 

ter, to represent him in any legal proceedings whicli niiglit bo instituted in his 
absence. 
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may alnlm tlio morit of liaving saved Charles Lamb from the 
lieaviest of liuinaii aflIictioDS. Wo rogai’d it as a ])roof at oiico 
of'lliii inanysidediiess’^ of* Chaucer’s Dion tal endowments, and 
of the thorough manliness of liis character, tliat whilst he acted 
as the s|)iritnai exponent of liis age — whilst he felt and responded 
to the highest of earthly vocations — he was at the same time both 
able and willing to discharge, and did actually discharge, long 
and assiduously, the ordinary duties of an English citizen. Nor is 
the instance a solitary one among the greatest poets. Milton 
was Latin Secretary to Cromwell, and took an active share in 
all the events of his time; Shakspearc realized a fortune hy his 

Globe 'J'lic'alre Goethe was Prime Minister to the Duke of 
Weimar ; and if Slid ley, Byron, and Kcates, and the rest of our 
morbid poets, had been Ibreed to think a little more of other 
jieople and a little less of themselves, there would jirobably have 
been loss of that fretful repining and subjective mewling by which 
they liavG disgraced both themselves and their calling. 

Towards the end of li386, Chaucer ceased to hold his offices 
in the Customs, and great has been the ingenuity wliicli Iiis 
biograjihcrs have exhibited in accoiinliiig for his supposed dis- 
missal. Godwin, who never leaves anything iincx|>lained, dis- 
covered, as lie says, from passages in the Testament of Love,” 
or more projiorly speaking invented, a very ingenious and roman- 
tic story of his luiving taken part in the dispute between the 
(kmrt and the ciuzens of London, respecting the election of a 
certain mayor of the name of •John of Nortliamjiton ; of his 
having fled to Zealand ; of his there having acted Avith great 
liberality to his fellow-exiles ; of the persons who had charge 
of his affairs in his absence having betrayed their trust and 
reduced him to poverty ; of his having betrayed his confederates 
ill return, in order to got out of the ToAver of London, in Avhich 
it seems he Avas imiirisoiicd on liis return, and a great many 
circniiiblaiices of a similar descrijition, Avhicli, though highly 
creditable to the inventor, would not probably be greatly to the 
edification of our readers. The whole of this mass of “ historical 
jirobabilitios” is now bloAAUi in the air by the discovery, that, 
during tlic whole time of his supposed exile, Chaucer was quietly 
discharging his Custom-House dfities in London, and draAving 
liis salaries ; and that, at the very time when he is supposed to 
have been lying a prisoner in the ToAver of London, he Avas sit- 
ting as Knight of the Shire for the county of Kent in the Par- 
liament at A\^estminster ! The discovery is of course a notable 
one, and Sir Harris Nicolas glorifies himself accoi’dingly. But 
the'odd part of the business is, that although he has tlius pulled 
down the whole of the superincumbent mass of rubbisli which 
Godwin had built upon tho theory of the dismissal, he still 
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roiUlnucs to bo liaiintcd bv tlio theory itself. Why does it 
never occur to him, tlint if’ Chaucer became a Member of l^ir- 
liament on tlie 1st October, and ceased to be Comptroller of tlio 
Customs on the 1st December, tlie two events may possibly 
liave been connected, and that the resionation of the comptroller-' 
sliij) may liave bt'on occasioned by its duties bein^ incompatible 
witli those of a member of Parliament i The ex|)lannti()n seems 
so natural, that one wonders why it should havo failed to sug- 
gest itself. Put what, then, Ix'came of the theory of the dis- 
missal I It went ]jy the board of course ; and this Sir Harris 
would by lio means Dormit, for he (in common with Godwin, 
strange to tell) was determined that Chaucer should bo poor at 
one period of liis life; an/i the ]>resent seemed a favourable 
opportunity for commencing his misfortunes. Wc are told, ac- 
cordingly, that altlioiigli the accession of Pichard 11. had been 
favoni’abJe to him at lirst, I’rom the ])Ower wlii(‘li it jdaced in the 
hands of his ])atron, the l)ulu>()f liancasUa*, the tide had now 
timned against him, and that lie had become olmoxioiis to tin? 
Duke of (lloLicester, who had then risen into )>ower. For this 
there is just as little ])roof as for the exile to Zealand. It is 
A ery possible tliat a cliange of ministers may liavo led to the 
poet’s retirement from his ollices in tlie Customs, and a similar 
I'iivunistaiico may have induced liim voluntarily to assign his 
jieiKsioiis — a transaction which has been held (is a sure indication 
(»f lii'i being ill jiecuniary ditticnlties. In any view of tliis mat- 
lea*, the facts seem to us by no means necessarily to inl’or ])o- 
verty ; they are e([Ufdly explicable on the supposition of liis 
lijiving attained to such athnence as to render it no longer in- 
ilis])ensablc that he should discharge the functions of laborious 
ollices ; and, luiwevcr improbable it may be that a poet sliould 
be industrious, if Ave liaA'C tlie industry proved, as in tlie case 
before us, Ave tliiiik tlic sup])osition of irs having been followed 
by its usual concomitant of easy circumstances, even in his case, 
c(‘ases to be extravagant. The death of liis wife, moreover, 
Avliich seems to liave taken place In 1387, by adding the element 
of domestic affliction to tlie other inducements to retirement 
aaIucIi must always have wcijijicd with a man of letters, renders 
the voluntary AvithdraAval of Chaucer from public aftairs';^ at this 
period of his life, still more intelligible. Wc arc confirmed in 
our opinion, moreover, by the fact, that ho never again licld any 
public office the duties oi' Avhicli he Avas compelled to discharge 
in person. In 1 389, Avlicn the young king Picliard II. as- 
sumed the reins of government, and the jioet’s jiatron, John of 
Gaunt, and his son, the Earl of Derby, (afterwards King Henry 
IV.), came into ))OAVcr, he was appointed to the valuable office 
of Clerk of the King’s Works at the Palace of Westminster and 
VOL. X. NO. XX. X 
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the otlier Royal Residences, but lils duties lie was pcrmittc«l to 
discharge by de))aty, and, even if he had not, they Averc ])i*o- 
bal)ly more to his taste than those of Comptroller of Customs. 
Tliis situation Chaucer held for two years ; and the cause of his 
resignation, or dismissal, as in the former case, is unknown. 
l<^)r a short time he wscems to have had no other ])ension than 
that wliicli he derived from the Duke of Lancaster, and his 
wages us one of the King’s Esrpiires. But on tlic 28tli February 
1394, he again obtained a grant from the King vP X2() for life; 
and Ibis fact, taken in connexion with the jiowcrfiil friendships 
wliicli we know he possessed, and the very recent period at wliicli, 
as Clerk of tin; AYorks, ho must liavo been very w('ll off, renders 
it, to onr tliinking, rather a hasty conclusion on the part of liis 
biographers, that lie must h<ave been in great want of money, 
merely because ho seems, once or twice, to liavc anticij>atod his 
pension at the Exchcipicr. The truth of the matter probably is, 
that he made the Exclie(|ucr serve him in some measure as a 
hanker — that he treated liis pension as an account-current, njioti 
which lie drew as ho found occasion for his ordinary oxiicnses; 
and this view we think is confirmed by the fact, that be allowevl 
it to lie after the term of ])ayinent, nearly as often as he drew it 
in advance. On the whole, wo conceive that tlio attiaiipt to 
make Chaucer a martyr to the world’s forgetfulness of men of 
genius, has not very well prospered in the hands of his bio- 
graphers ; and wo think it not unlikely, that tlio ]>hantom of 
poverty with wliieh they have insisted on marring his fortunes, 
may liavo been conjured up by that which overshadowed their 
own. On this subject Sir Harris Nicolas is quite as patlietic 
as Godwin ; and the similarity of his fate, which we have 
recently had occasion to deplore, with that whicli so long 
pressed upon the indiscreet but gifted autlior of Caleb Wil- 
liams, may not improbably have brought about this solitary co- 
incidence. Nor are wo at all shaken in our opinion on this 
subject by Chaucer’s address to his Kmptic Purse,” which 
has been relied on as an additional proof of his poverty. It is 
manifestly a sportive production, wz’itten for the purpose of 
bringing his claims for an incrcas^tS his pensions in a light and 
graceful manner before the young fang, Ilenry IV., the son of his 
patron, John of Gaunt, and with whom, be it remembered, ho was 
then nearly connected by marriage, and in these circumstances 
the expressions, I am sorrie now that ye be light,” be heavy 
againo,” &c., seem to us nothing more than what we daily hear 
fropi persons in very easy circumstances. They might be bronglit 
forward as a proof of bis avarice, quite as w^ell as of his poverty. 
But if he was a needy, he seems not to have been an unsuccess- 
ful sijitor, for we know that within four days after Henry came 
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to tlic tljrono, and probably the very dn^^ tliat bo received tlio 
ver.sos in question, Jio doubled the poet’s pension, and on tlio 
of* October of the preceding year, just at the time when his 
supposed penury must liavc beiii at its lieiglit, he obtained in 
addition to liis daily ])Itclier, another {^rant of a tun of wino 
c'very year during liis life, “ in tlie ])ort of London, from the 
Kind’s chief butler or his dcjmty.”* If he had been so ras- 
cally |)oor” as Ids biographers would make him, one would 
think that the ifitchcrA daily ought to have been suflicient Jbr 
his cousumptif)!! in the article of wine. That Chaucer was ex- 
travagant, or at least that ho possessed those expensive tastes 
which so frequently accom])an 3 '- intellectual refinement, is ex- 
tremelv ])robable, and if sucli were the case it is not unlikely 
tliat liis purse was occasionally lighter” than was consistent 
with his liahits; but we rejoice to tliink tliat there is no reason 
Ibr quarrelling witli tlic buxom ago in winch he lived, on the 
rcuie of his having been siihjeatcd to actual want, ami so far are 
we from wishing to claim for him the glories of ))ccuniary mar- 
tyrdom, that we confess to regarding with some degree of plea- 
sure, the many indications of wealth and comfort with which at 
every stage oi* his life wo find him surrounded. Wo remember 
that Knox had his jdjio of Bordeaux in tliat old Kdinburgh 
house of Ids,” and Ave remember also the flagon of Einbecker 
bcci’, wldcli the kind hands of Duke Erich profi‘ered to Doctor 
Martin Liither, on Ids exit from the Saale at Worms, and the 
gratitude witli vvldeli he drank it ; and neither the one nor the 
otlier of these liero-priests is one whit the less heroic in our ejx's 
I'roin his liearty en joyment of the good tilings which Providence 
sent Idiii. We have every reason to believe that tlie father of 
our ])oets was consiclerabiy more fortunate in external circum- 
stances than cither of the Ifcformei’s, and we have no reason to 
doubt that Ids enjoyments were tempered with the same kindly 
and pious spirit. 

Jlut Chaucer was not destined long to enjoy the bounty of his 
new sovereign, for he died at the mature age of 72, on the 1 5th 
October 1400, only one year subsequent to the grants winch wc 
have last mentioned. He d\jd in the vicinity of Westminster, 
in a house which on the Christmas Eve prccouing ho had rented 
from a monk of the name of Robert Humodesworth. Whctlicr 
London was then the place of his habitual residence, whether lie 
possessed, as has been said, the castle and manor of Donington, 
in Berkshire, or passed the latter part of his life at a favouritoi 

■ ■ — — ^ 

* It is instructive on tliis subject to remark tliat a few montlis subsequent to 
this grant, if not at tlio very timo, the King’s chief butler was uouo other tliau tho 
poet’s own son, Thomas Chancer, 
t A pitcher of wine is supposed to have amounted to four bottles. 
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retreat at Woodstock, cannot now be, or at all cviaits lias not yet 
been, ascertained with certainty, tlion^li ooiisi»!erably greater 
industry lias been bestowed upon llie inquiry tliaii in tlie eyes 
of many it may seem to merit. 

In liis family (yhauccr was not less fortunate tlian in the 
otlier cij’ciimstanc(vs of Ills life, and )iis name was ]>reserved in 
lionoiir among the living by his eldc'^t son Thomas Chaucer, 
who externally was a more important personage than even tlu3 

1 )oet himself. In the reign of liichard II., Iiis father yet 

ived, he had lield tlie oflicc of King’s chief butler, and a gi-aiit of 
twenty marks a year liad also been given to Iiim. Under lleiny 
IV. lie liold many lucrativ^o and honourablo njijiointments ; lie 
represented Oxford.slnre in eight Parliaments, coininencing with 
tho year 1402, and coming down to M29, and in 1411 he was 
chosen Sjuiaker of tlic Commons in the Parliament that met 
at ^\'^cstm^nstcr, on Monday after llie octaves of St. IMartin. 
Thomas Cliaiieer married Alatikla, llie second daiigliter and 
co-heircss of Sir flolm Burghersh, with wlioiii he acfjuirod large 
estates in Oxfordsliire, and in many other counties, and latterly 
he seems to have b(*eu very wealthy, binco lie is rated after his 
death, in the list which was jiropared of those of wliom it was 
])ro|)osod to borrow money for carrying on the French war, at a 
much larger sum than any other person except the Bishops of 
.Exeter and Ely, the Dean of Lincoln, and ^Sir Jolm Cornwall, 
lie served with the King in France with a rolinuo of twelve 
men-at-arms, and thirty-seven archers, and ho was present at 
tho battle of Aginconrt. Like his father ho seems also to have 
had a talent for dijilomacy, for lie w'as Irotjiicntly emjdovcd as 
an ambassador during the reigns of ilonry JV., IJenrv V., and 
Henry VI. ^ 

Thomas (Chancer had only one child, Alice Cliaucer, wdio 
inaiTi(Ml for the third time, in 1 1;.10, William do la Pole, Earl, 
and afterwards Duke of yuftblk, who was attiiinted and beheadeil 
in 1450. By him she had three cliildren, the eldest of whom, 
John do la Pole, Duke of SulFolk, maiTied tho Pj’inccss Eliza- 
beth Plantagcnct, sister of King Eihvard IV., l^y whom ho liad 
a numerous family, the eldest of ^<v*hom, Jolni do la Pule, was 
declared by liichard III. lieir-apj)arunt to the throne, in tlic 
event of the Prince of Wales dying witliout issue; so that for 
some time, as Sii? Harris Kicolas remarks, there was a great 
probability of the poet’s grcat-great-gramlson succeeding to the 
Crown. But the Earl of Lincoln (for such he had been created 
ill his father’s lifetime) w\as killed in the not very glorious battle 
of Stoke in 1487, and in his person the family of Chaucer w'as ex- 
tinguished, thus sufteringthc fate w’hich strangely enough seems 
to imj)eiKl over tlic families of all our poets. 
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lloslilos In’s son 1’lionias, Chaucor probably had a danglitcr 
and al.s4) a sister of the name of lOIizabetli, since two ])ersons 
bcjiriiig the name of Elizabetli Chaucer became nuns, one in the 
Ah!)ey of Herking in l^vssex, and the other in the priory of St. 
Helen’s, Ijondon, in such circumstances as to lead to the supposi- 
tion tliat they were connected with the Hoot. 

J]ut of all In’s children, the most interesting, because appa- 
rently the best beloved, is lytel Lowys,” for whoso instruction 
he comj)iled, and to ^\lloln he dedicated his ^^conclusions of the 
Astrolabie” in a stylo so ipiaint, so teiuler, and withal so in- 
slructivo with referene,e both to liis own character and to the time, 
that though intended for no other |)urpose than to facilitate the 
studies of a child of ten yean old, it has become to us one of the 
mo.^t interesting of his works. 

'i'lie object of llie treatise is to reduce to a siinpIiT form the 
rules for the use of this instrument, which till the invention of 
tlie quadrant, was invariably iii^ed both in astronomy and naviga- 
tion, and to present them in Ejiglisli to bis son, instead of the 
lalin ill which it was then the custom to teach llioni, fur latine 
no canst thou nat }et hut sniak*, my litel sonne.’’ It is ^^com- 
powned,” as hi'jtells ns, ^^after tlio latitude} of Oxen fordo,” wdiere 
it is probable tliat ]ytc‘l Lowys” was then at school, aiifl wlicro 
liis father liad evidently jierceived with deliglit the opening ot 
j»(mers wlilcli wo liave reason to believe were not destined to 
arrive at maturity. AVitb a mixture of fondness and of pride 
wliicli is touebing, be says, J perceive by certain evidences, 
thy no abylyte to lerno scvences, toiicliing nonibres, and propor- 
cions, and also >>ell consider I thy besu* jirayer in especyal to 
Jei’iie tlie tretyso of the astrohibyc.” ddie conclusion of the dedi- 
cation is also well wortliy of note, both for the quaint modesty 
with which lie lays asi<ie all pretension to scieiitilic originality, 
and for the jiatriotic enthusiasm 'with whicli he speaks of the 
English language : — 

“Now wol I jjray niekely every person discrete, that i*cdcth oi’ 
l»oaroth this litel Iroatise to have my nido ciitendiiig excused, and my 
f-'uperfluitie of wordcs, for lwo^*anscs. IJie firstc cause is, for tliat 
curious oiidilying and h.'irdti sentences is ful he\’y at once, for sucli a 
cliilde to Icrnc. And llie sccoudc cause is this, that sotiicly inc 
senicth better to writen unto a «‘hild Iwisc a good sentence, than he 
forietc it ones. And Lowks, if it so he that 1 shewe the in my lith 
Englisho, as true concl unions touching this mater, and not only ns 
trewe but as many and subtil conclusions, as bnie ysbewed in latin, 
in any eomon treatise of the astiolaby**, conne me tlic more tlianke, 
and jirayo Clod save the king<*, that is lorde of this bingagc, and 
all tliat liiiu faith boareth, and obeiili everieh in his degre, the more 
and the lassc. Ihit coufivdre tlmcll, that 1 nc usurpe not to havQ 
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founden this werke of my labour or of mine cugin. 1 niim but a Iciulo 
coinpiliitour of the hiboure of old astrologiens, and have it translated 
in myn Englishe onely for thy doctrine, and with this swerde shall I 
slcuc envy.” 

Tin’s little tribute of paternal love on the part of our poet, is 
indeed remarkable in many ways, and if we consider the time 
at which it was written, when universality of knowleilge was of 
iniich loss easy attainment than in our day, and bear in mind 
further, that it was the fruit of the leisure hours of one, wlu be- 
sides his literary labours, which w'crc neither lew nor small, w%as 
as we have seen a courtier, a dijdomatist, and a man of business, 
it will hold as such a ])rominent j)lace among the curiosities of 
literature. Of its bearing in another point of view, we shall liavc 
to speak in a subseejuent page. 

AVe liave now concluded what we conceived it needful to say 
of the external position of Chaucer, and of his varied career, and 
it wdll probably be admitted that w^e liave in some measure ful- 
filled tlie promise wdth which w'e commenced the recital. AVo 
have called from the fourteenth century as a witness to its 
manners, one who neither in his occupations, norj'ii his fortunes, 
differed greatly from hundreds of the best class of Englishmen 
of the present time, and whose story, in its external aspect, might 
be told of many under the reign of Queen A^'ictoria, as well as 
under that of King Edwanl 111. Are w’e to conclude from this, 
that Chaucer Avas a solitary and isolated character, ])liicked as 
it w^cre by anticipation fi-om the realm of the future, and sent 
as a spectator for our belioof into the halls of onr ancestoi’s ? or 
are we to accept him as a specimen of the man of his time, at 
the expense of foregoing all our preconceived opinions with refer- 
ence to tlie character of the fourteenth century ? On either hypo- 
thesis we should be cvjually in error ; solitary and isolated ho 
certainly was not, for with all that was acted, and all that w^as 
thought, he Avas entAvined ; in his life and in his character he Avas 
the expression of Ins time ; but neither Avas ho an average sj)eci- 
luen, for he Avas its highest expression ; Ave do iibt say that ho 
WHS before his time, for though th^hrasc is often used with re- 
ference^ to those Avhose development surpasses that «f their con- 
temporaries not in kind but in degree, Ave do not think tliat it is 
rightly so used, and if there whs any cjjie of that day to Avhom in 
its proper signification Ave might apply it, it wonld be to AA^yc- 
liffe, and not to Chaucer. Chaucer did not anticipate the future, 
but he comprehended the present, he Avas a seer” of Avhat was 
—not of Avhat was to be. He whs the clear and conscious” 
man of hia time. In liis opinions there Avas nothing AA’lncJi 
pthers did not feel, but what they felt unconsciously ho thought 
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and expressed, and wliat to them was a vapour, to him was a 
form. Tlierc Avas no antagonism bet\secn him and his age, and 
lienee the popularity which wo know that he enjoyed. In taking 
this view of tlie matter, it may be thought that we give up all 
pretension on the i)art of oar poet, to tlie highest — the pro- 
phetic part of the poetic character. We answer that we are not 
hero to discuss tlie (piestion, as to whether the proper function 
of the poet is to exj)rcss the ago in which he lives, or to sliadow 
Ibrtli an age which is to follow. We state the fact as we con- 
ceive it to bo, and so important do we regard it in order to a just 
apiirecialion of the character and influence of Chaucer, that we 
shall take the liberty of illustrating it by tracing it out as well 
as we may, first in liis philosophy, and tlien in his religion. 

For this purpose it is not necessary that wo should speak at 
length of his metaphysical creed, for the philosophy of Aristotle 
was still all-prevalent; and there is abundant jiroof in many 
parts of his wu’i tings that Chaucer, like the rest of the learned of 
his day, was brought up at the feet of the Stagyrito, and that he 
read it with the light which the Sclioolinen atlbrdcd. It is pro- 
bable also that the study was a very favourite one with him, that 
he hadde unto logic long ygo,” and that in this, as in many 
other respects, he painted his own character in that of the Clerk 
of Oxenlbrd,” when ho says, that 

‘Miim was liover ban at his beeVs head 
A twenty bookes cloth'd in black or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy 
Than robes rich, or fiddle, or psaltiy.” 

]>nt there is no reason to think that in this department Chaucer 
cv^er assumed a higher position than that of a recipient. In none 
of his works that have come down to us does he deal with tJie 
pure intelligence : and, indeed, from his whole character, it is 
obvious that his interest in the concrete was so intense as scarcely 
to admit of liis lingering long in the regions of metaphysical or 
logical abstraction. The part of our nature with which ho was 
concerned, and upon which it w^as his vocation to act, was pre- 
cisely that which tlie logician excludes from his view ; as a poet, 
he had to deal with man not as he thinks merely, but as he feels 
and acts — with his passions and affections even more than with 
his intelligence, and liciice his devotion to ethical studies. 

Of the manner in w hich he studied, and endeavoured to ela- 
borate this latter dcjiartment of mental philosophy, w^c are fortu- 
nately enabled to judge w'itli considerable precision. In early life 
he translated the celebrated work of Uoethius “ De Coiisolatione 
Philosopbim a book more remarkable for its fortunes than 
even for its merits. * Composed in prison when accused of tho 
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crime of having liopocl for the restoration of Homan liberty,'^ by 
him whom Gibbon lias cliaractcrizcd as “ tlie last of the liomans 
whom Cato or Tully could have acknowledged for their country- 
man,” it formed as it were the connecting link between the classi- 
cal and the Christian world ; and the labour of translation which 
Chaucer performed, had already occu])ied the leisure of Alfred, 
and was yet to engage that of Elizabeth. Though Hoetliius was 
a Christian, and his quarrel with Theodoric is siij'))osed to have 
arisen from a treatise which he published during his Consulship 
in 522, in which ho maintained the doctrine of the Unity i f the 
Trinity, in ()])])osition to the Arian tenets of his master, the ar- 
guments L»y wliich he seems to have consoled himself for the loss 
of his greatness, and to have prepared himself for the death which 
lie soon after suffered, are deduced from the doctrines of Plato, 
of Aristotle, and, above all, of Zeno, ratlier than from those of 
Christ and his disciples; and if the book is to be regardetl in a 
higher light than that of a philosophical pastime, hy which lie 
sought to relieve the tedium of ca])tivity, it must be viewed as 
the production of one in whom the character oi'the lieathen [)hl- 
loso])her ])repoiuleratcd over that of the Christian martyr. It 
possesses, liowcver, much of the calm and dignified beauty which 
the ancients shed over their natural religion. In many jiassagcs 
we feel as if we were reading a Latin translation of one of the 
Dialogues of Plato, or had stumbled by accident on an unknown 
passage of one of Cicero’s philosophical treatises ; but the fresh- 
ness is goiK3, the clearness and precision is wanting, the style is 
verbose, and the argument inconsetjuent, and we arrive at last 
at the conclusion, that the author intended it as an imitation of 
those writings with wliicli we know, from Iiis early studies, tliat 
he must have been conversant. l>e this as it may, the work en- 
joyed a popularity, and exerted an influence over the better 
minds of the Middle Ages, beyond that of any other writing — a 
circumstance which will liardly astonish us if wo remember that 
to most of those by whom it was so eagerly read, the sources 
from which it was derived were unknown, and that it was conse- 
quently in its pages that they first became acquainted with the 
flattering doctrine, that man by thg, exercise of reason becomes 
superior to the dominion of fortune."'" The singular destiny which 
attended the philosophy of the Stoics is worthy of remark as il- 
lustrating the influence which Boethius exerted on the Middle 
Age. Wherever their tenets appear, it is continually as a vain 
protest against existing corruj)tioii, feeble for present good, but 
full of power and of meaning for a time which is soon to follow. 
When Zeno first promulgated his doctrines, they were addressed 
to Greece, distracted by 6ce])ticism, and enervated by Epicurean- 
ism, and the Apostle of Virtue taught in vtijn. Greece was past 
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recovery, but tlic rival wliicli was to supplant lier listcnocl with 
eairerncss to tlie lessons to which she was deaf, and tlic stem 
j)hilosophy of the porch found an exj)resi-!on in tire energy and 
simplicity of Koman life. During tlie youth and vigour of the 
licpublic. Stoicism was jrecuiiarly the jrliilosojdiy of liorne, re- 
cognised ill theory and illustrated in practice ; and it was not 
till virtue herself had departed under the relaxing and deaden- 
ing influence of the empire, that it ceased to bo regarded. lUit 
here, as in Greece, wlien corruption and elfeininacy had readied 
their culminating ])oint, it reappeared in tlie shape of a warning 
spirit, and though the words of Boethius, like those of Zeno, ft*ll 
unheeded on the ears of his countrymen, they found, like his, 
an audience among a people who flourished on the ruins oi‘ tliose 
to wlioni they were originally addrcssid. It has been said that 
Zeno had a ])resentinient of the stern simplicity of Koine, and 
witli equal truth it might be said that Boethius had a presenti- 
ment of the romantic and truth-loving devotion of tlie Middle 
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But though Chaucer inherited the ethical code of Boethius, 
lie was not contented with the character of a simple inlieritor. 
He endeavoured to adapt what lie found in a Koman dress, or in 
Koinan tatters, to the uses and modes of thinking of liis country- 
men, and licncein the curious treatise which is (‘ailed his Tes- 
tament of Love,’’ wc liave a complete embodiment ol‘ tlie jiracti- 
cal pliilosopliy of the chivalrous ages. Tlie boi>I: is obscure and 
[lerjilexing iu the higliest degree, full of quaint allegory, digres- 
sions, and repetitions, totally devoid of system, distressingly ver- 
bose, and still more distressingly long, so as almost to set at de- 
liancc the puny efl'orts of nuKlern jiersevcraiice ; still it evidently 
contains much that is important, and if thorouglily r(?ad, we are 
satisfied would reveal in its details many very interesting views 
liitlicrto overlooked, of tlie habits of thinking which tJieii pre- 
vailed. The main features which distinguish it from the work 
of Boethius, and which stamj) it as a production of the Middle 
Age, arc easily seized. The jflacc of philosophy, the celestial 
consoler, is supjilied by Love^ a being whom we must in 
nowise confound either with the lieathen goddess, or as 
some have done, with the divine love of the Christian religion. 
She is iicitlicr more nor less than the embodiment of an ab- 
stract idea wJiicli formed the central point of tlic whole system 
of chivalry, and her substitution for the philosoj)hy or reason of 
Boethius is very characteristic of a state of society in which the 
affections and ])assions, rather than the intelligence, were the 
motive princijdcs. The ^‘Love” of Chaucer is a complete genc- 
I’alizatioii, altogether independent of individual object, and tlie 
consolation which she prefers to her votary is that of enlisting 
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in liis favour the special guardian, the Margarite” who is sup- 
))oscd to watch over his individual fortunes. The ^^Margarite” 
seems to correspond to tlic chivalrous idea of the Lady love” 
in its j)urest sense, when its reference to an individual was by no 
means iiulis])ensab!e, but when it signified rather the love of 
^voijian,” the liighest object of the knight’s ambition. Under the 
protection of tliis guardian spirit the lover is represented as alto- 
getlier sheltered fj’oiu the caprices of Fortune, and in her name 
he has a dt).se of rather frigid comfort administered to him , greatly 
resembling that wdiich Boethius receives at the hand of Biiiloso- 
j)]iy. yiicli is the general idea of the book, and it is a noble 
idea, embracing the very essence of society as it existed then, 
and ))resenling a much deeper view of that singular institution 
of chivalry than is usually to be met witli in the writers either of 
that or of later times. Of the imperfections of its execution we 
have already sjioken perhaps more strongly than we ought, hut 
when ])laced side by side with the treatise of Boetlilus, from 
w liich it is professedly imitated, its inferiority as a ^Yo^k of art is 
very a])])arent. The one may very aptly be compared to a bright 
sunny day in the cud of October, w'hcn mueli of the richness of 
vegetation still lingers though its vitality be gone, whilst the 
otlier resembles an arid day in.Marcl), when through the biting 
east \Yinds of our northern sjn-iiig, wc wdth dithculty distinguish 
the germs of lile wdiicli are soon to burst forth into luxuriant 
siinnner. 

\\'’e have said that in his religion, as well as in his philosophy, 
Chaucer was the exjuxssion of his time. Though it is well 
kiiow^u that both by his interests and his sympathies lie w'as all 
along ujiited with tiie reforming jvarty in the Church, we fear that 
we cannot claim for liini the epitliet of a reformer in tlie sense 
in w Inch it umjuestionably belongs to Wyclifte. From liis early 
translation of the ‘^iioman do la Hose,” u]) to the crowning 
elforts of his genius in the Canterbury Talcs, the corruptions of 
the clergy were no doubt the unceasing objects of his satire, and 
the banelul influence w Inch their vices exercised on the civil as 
wxdl as the religious society of the ti* lo called forth continually 
his pathetic, and, we doubt not, his sincere lamentations. The 
biograj)her of Wyclitte has well remarked that “ few pre the evils, 
either in Church or in the state of society, to which the censure 
of WyclHfe w^as aj)plied, which may not be found as the subject 
of satire or complaint in the poems of Chaucer.” Still wo must 
repeat ho w^as no thorough-going” reformer. Perhaps he was 
not bold enough ; perhaps, with Frasmus, whose conduct in this 
respect was oj^en to the satiie reproach, he would have said, 
non omnes ad martyriam satis habent roboris ; vereor autem, 
uo, si (juid inciderit tumultus, Petrum sim imitaturus,” Wo iu^ 
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dine, however, to the opinion that the position wliich Chaucer 
held with reference to thoEeformers was consistent with the honest 
sentiments of his Jicart, notwithstanding the suspicion of interested- 
ness to which it is manifestly exposed from its coincidence with 
tliat of liis great friend and patron John of Gaunt. He felt, as 
England and Europe felt at the time, that the hour for the downfal 
of the ])riesthood had not yet arrived, that they still had a part to 
j)lay and functions to discharge in the history of tlio world, \\diicli 
in spite of their corruptions they would discharge, better or 
worse, and which could not with safety be intrusted to any other 
l)ody of men wdiich then existed. They were still the custodiers 
of nearly all the learning of the age, and it was in their commu- 
nity alone that civilisation as yet had found a secure and perma- 
nent resting-])lacc, for the class of non-clerical men of letU'rs to 
wliich he himself belonged was far too insignificant to undertake 
tlie task of preserving even secular knowledge. Though the 
clergy were indolent, their efforts, wlien they did exert themselves, 
were so much more in accordance with his own views of what was 
worthy of rational endeavour than those of the fighting and gas- 
conading laymen of his day, that Chaucer, along with the scorn 
w'liicli ho so unhesitatingly expressed for individual menihers of 
the. body, bad probably anything but a hostile feeling towards 
them as a class. Above all, Chaucer was a cheerful, hojieful 
man ; some one lias said that lie wms the gayest and most 
cheerful writer of our language,” and certain it is that the natural 
bent of his mind led him to view tho sunny rather tlian the shady 
side oflmman affairs. He had nothing of the stern and uncom- 
])i*oinisiiig genius of a true reformer ; humour and sai’casm are 
the charactei’istics of his satire, and for tlie scorching indignation 
of Juvenal, or tho still more lofty reproof of Taeittts, we should 
searcfi in vain in his jiages. His temper was too gentle forcon- 
(lemnalion, too hopeful for despair. Such sliame'ess cliarlatans 
as tho Pardoner” he no doubt exposes most unmercifully. 

“ Ills -wallet lay before him in his lappe, 

Bret fill of pardon come from liome^ at holer 

!/Vnd again — 

‘Hie had a crois of laton full of stones, ^ 

And in a glass he haddc pigges bones.” 

But even hero his lo\ e for the ludicrous continually breaks fortli, 
and tlie description excites our laughter wlicre it ought to awaken 
our indignation. 

“ A vois ho hadde, as small ns hath a goto, 

No hereto hadde ho, nc never non should have, 

As smotUc it was as it was newe shave,” 
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Tin's is not the nianner in wliicli WyclifFe spoke of such men 
as the Pardoner. Still we by no means admit that Chaucer w'as 
either a dishonest or a frivolous man. He used against cor- 
ruption such \vca[)ons as he possessed, and such as, view'ing the 
matter through the medium of his owm hopeful and sanguine 
tcm])er, he conceived to bo needful; for there is every reason to 
suppose that he did not I’egard the amendment of the existing 
ecclesiastical system as hopeless, and consccjuontly that he 
scarcely ai)proved in his heart of the extreme measures wliicli 
AV’^yeditfe recommended. 

In judging of the conduct of persons in the situation in which 
Chancer stood Avitli reference to the Reformers, we are often 
guilty of injustice b}^ taking it for gi’antcd that the cpiostion ])rc- 
sented itself to tlieiu in the same pure and sim])le form in wdiich 
it comes before us. We bring together the aj’guments whicli 
w'c imagine must have been used, which to our minds are so 
convincing, and wliicli we know ultimately prevailed, and w’c 
wonder that a person of common honesty, or common under- 
standing, could have resisted their foi’ce. Ihit whilst we thus 
marshal the victorious arguments ^Yhich now' alone have pos- 
session of the /icld, we forget that the question must then have 
been complicated by a thousand considerations and sympathies, 
the strength ol' which we arc now' incapable of measuring. To 
England at the time, the* proposed Keforiiiatioii was indeed a 
vexed (luestion, nor did the view's of tlie Koformers possess, as is 
frequently su])posed, tlie force wdiich novelty gives to startling 
revelations, Eor more than a century before Oiaucer s time, 
the ojipositiou to the corrujitions of the Church had been the 
cause of much bloodshed in the neiglibouring nations, and in his 
own land tlfby had already been attacked by writers of every 
class. The satiric\d ballads which go under the name of Wal- 
ter Mapes, and the so-called jiolitical songs” of England, in 
Latin, Anglo-Norman and English, were in everybody’s mouth, 
the “ Malverne liillcs” had already been the scene of the 
“ ploughman’s vision,” and w'o have mentioned Chaucer’s own 
early translation gf the Koman de la Rose.” All of these w'orks^ 
and others wdii(*Ji could be mentioned, and many wducli are for- 
gotten, derived their point from tlie state of feeling Avhich then 
existed With reference to the clergy, including of course the 
Monastic orders. As a question simply, it cannot be doubted 
that the subject w’as very familiar to Chaucer’s mind ; and it is 
perhaps in its very familiarity as a fpmlion that we are to look 
for the cause of its never having assumed a more definite form. 

In this respect the poet occupies unquestionably a much less 
lofty position than the heroic and devoted Rector of Lutter- 
worth; but his conduct is still altogether consistent with tho 
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character wliich wo have assigned liim as tlio man of the pre- 
sent. The ijidecision under vvliicli ho laboured was the charac- 
teristic of the tinVo; and two centuries more were requirecl 
beforci wor<ls were finally ripc-.icd into deeds, and the dreams of 
Wyclilfe obtained tlieir fulHlineiit. 

It htxs been conjectured on very probable grounds that 
Chaucer enjoyed the jicrsonal friendsliip of the lletbrmer, and 
the Lutterworth Lector is by many su]>])osed to liave been the 
original of “ tlio poure persone of a toun.” To us it seems that 
this character of ]Hire and simple piety i.s intended rather as an 
embodiment of Wyclifle’KS favourite idea of a good jireaching 
priest,” than as a sketch of the stalwart proportions of the lle- 
ibriner himself. We doubt not that among his flock at Luttcr- 
• worth, W^yclifte was in his own person the brightest example of 
the character which Cliauccr has so beautifully touched when 
lie says — 

“ Wide Avas his parish, and houses for asoiider, 
liut lie lie Icfl nought for no rain lie thonder, 

In sickness and in mischief to visile 
The feiTcst in Ids parisli, nioclio and lite, 

Upon his fete, and in his Iiand a slaf. 

This noble ensaniple to his shepe he yaf, 

That first lie Avrought, and afterward lie taught." 

l>ut the father of the Ivoforination Avas something more than 
a good prcacliing priest,” and in the jioor parson” Ase find 
nothing of the grandeur of liim Avho stood alone before tlio Ox- 
ford Convocation, like Lutlier at Worms; or wlio, Avhen the 
sixteen doctors from the four orders of friars came to console 
liim on wliat they thought and hoped Avas his death-bed, and to 
exliort him to renounce his errors, greeted tliem after a fishioii 
Avhich still more forcibly reminds us of the sturdy Cerman. 
Tlie anecdote is so characteristic, that we sliall give it in the 
Avords of his biographer. The lieformer, reduced to the last 
stage of Aveakness, listened, we arc told, silent and motionless to 
tlie address Avhich the doctors delivered — “ he tlien beckoned 
his servants to raise him in .his bed; and fixing his eyes on tlie 
persons assc^nbled, summoned all his remaining strengtli, as he 
exclaimed aloud — 1 sdiall not die hut Uve^ and shall atjaiu de- 
clare the evil deeds of the Friars!^ 

Though the fact has never been positively ascertained, the 
mutual connexion of Chaucer and of Wycliftb with the Duke of 
Lancaster, renders it highly probable tliat they Avere jiersonal 
friends ; and if such was the case, it is pleasing to reflect that the 
gentle piety of the country rector was even more highly appre- 
ciated by the poet than the grander qualities of the inlrejiid 
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Ivcfonner, and if tliey mot at all, there can be little doubt that 
their friendship must have been cemented by their thus coining 
logetlier on the common ground of religious feeling. 

'i'hei-e is yet one other point of view in whicli Cliaucor was 
peculiarly the expression of his time — \vc mean as an English- 
man. During the century whidi preceded his birth, the Eiig- 
lish character and language had been steadily evolving them- 
selves from those antagonistic elements wliici!, since the battle 
of .1 Tastings, liad divided men scarcely differing in race. — the 
great original Saxon had now at length absorbed the Norman 
element, which till then had floated on its surface, and tlie 
English nationality and English tongue had assumed tlio charac- 
ter of (‘omplete and finished existences. Jkit we should greatly 
deceive oiii’selves if wo regarded cither the one or tlie other as 
entirely the product of the tliirtoentli centiiiy, for thoiigli then, 
and not till then, tlioy assumed that modified and complex fiwm 
in which wc jiossess them now, tbey had never at any period of 
our liistorv ceased from the land, and in so far as the language 
is concenied, the error of the writers of l.yrwhitt’s school, who 
sjKjko of it as a now compound substance, formed as it were l)y 
pouring the tv/o simple elements of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman into the same v(?ssel and stirring them together, has 
been entirely refuted by modern scliolars. The Englisli lan- 
guage is now adrnitk'd on all hands to have developed itself 
spoil tarieously out of tne Anglo-Saxon whicli preceded it ; and 
though wc (ainnot go so far with the reactionary party as to say 
that it would probably have been in all resjiects such as we find 
it if the Norman Conquest had never taken place,^ we conceive 
it to he estrrtilishcd beyond the reach of fartlicr controversy, that 
very few grammatical changes are to be attributed to that, 
event. 'J'hese we believe to liavc been the result of that tendency 
towards simplification which has been pointed out as forming 
the law of development of all human speech, *f* and which may 
bo observed in tlie Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian as com- 
pared with the old Norse, or in the i^’ench, Italian, and Spa- 
nish, as compared with the Lai!ii, quite as well as in the 
English as compared with tlio Anglo-Saxon. The rule tliat as 
languages become modern they substitute prepositiows and auxi- 
liary verbs for cases and tenses, is now admitted to be nearly 
universal, and the flectional changes which the English tongue 
has undergone, are sufficiently accounted for on this general 
principle, and would have taken place independently of foreign 
admixture. 
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But it is for flectional cliangos alono that this prliieiplo will 
account, and when wo coino to the introduction of foroij^n roots 
wo aro driven to seek for causes from without. Now tliat wo 
liavo in the Eiiglish a IJoman i lonicnt, foriiiing, after the Saxon 
substratum, by far tlie most im])ortant jjortion of the langiiagOj 
and that wo have this element in so much greater degreo tliaii 
the other Gothic languages, German, Danisli, Swedish, Szw as 
to render its introduction from direct contact with tlie Lai in 
eitlior of tlie first, or Roman, or of tlie second, or .‘ cliolastic ])e- 
riud, impossible, we hold to lie clear, and it is equally clear tliat 
we liave the phenomenon cxliihiting itself sliortly Jifter an lii:;- 
torical event wliicli must have bronglit ns In contact wit.Ii a 
])eo]jlc wlio spcdvc a Komnuized language, aiul sncii being tlie 
case, we confess, for our own part, tliat y:a aro totally luaiblo to 
sojiarate the two facts, or to consider the one in any other liglit 
than as the cause of the otlier. The Englisli language iinfl't- 
ter(*(l, and very ])robal)ly (in iU^i stnutturc at all events) unaf- 
fected by tlie Norman, developed itself forth, hut it did so in a 
jiroximity so <;losc, and in the midst of a contact so continual, as 
to render it impossible that it should have borrowed nothing 
from so intimate a fellowship. There was no amalgamation, 
])ropcrly so called, there was not oven, except to a very liinilecl 
extent, (ill words, for example, in //on,) a direct adojition; tho 
Saxon ehanent asserted its privileges cverywheiv, and even on 
what it borrowed from tlio Norman it Immediately stamjied its 
cliaractcristic forms. The manner in wliicli this adajitation took 
jilacc is well pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt, thougli lie has failed 
to recognise its philological importance. Accordor, soufirir, 
I’ecevoir, descendre,” ho says, wore regularly changed into ac- 
corden, suftren, rcceiven, dcscciidon.” Everywhere we see tho 
iinjiress of the Saxon mint on the Norman ore. 

But in proof of the direct inlluencc of the Conquest upon the 
language to this limited extent, it is also important to remark 
that subsequent to tlie ago of Chaucer, and wliat has been called 
the period of the middle English, when the process of ahsorplimi 
may bo considered as completed, wo have no furtlier addition of 
foreign words, except such as ?an be directly traced to accidental 
sources. had no more Conquests, and consoqucqtly our 

language underwent no further change, cxccjit tliat of the natu- 
ral development of a Gothic tongue. That tlie original process 
was one of absorption and not of amalgamation, in the sense in 
which wo have used the terms, is also clearly established by tho 
fact that tho fiirtlu;r development has been entirely in the 
Gothic direction, whereas if the two elements of Saxon and Nor- 
man had been in anything like equal power, wc might have 
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looked for a development now in the one direction and now in 
tlio otlier. 

Siic.li l)eini>- tlie view which we take of the formation of the 
En^lisli Janoiia^o, it will not be difficult to charactcri5cc the speech 
whiel) Chaucer (‘in ployed. Jn its form it was the Saxon of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, with such Hectional moditications as thrc^c 
centuries of further development had ciffected ; and in its sub- 
stance it had superadded to the m*eat Saxon substratum, such 
Norman words us the contact of tliree centuries hrd gradually 
introduced. 

Chaucer’s language Avas therefore tlic language of liis time. 
Of all the errors into wliieh Godwin and his school have fallen, 
the most absurd is that of asserting that Chaucer at the age of 
eighteen, when a student at Cambridge, having maturely con- 
sidered tlio jjrospects of his own future celebrity, coolly set him- 
self down to coni])o.so his Court of Love” in English, as the 
language which was most likely in future to be that of liis coun- 
try, and ill order to the proper acconi|)lishmcnt of his task, that 
he vigorously applied himself to purify and refine lliat hitherto 
barbarous tongue. However it may tell for the glory of Chau- 
cer, the truth of the matter unqnostionahly is, that ho took tho 
language as he foiiiul it, in its most modern form of course ; for 
lie was in this as in other rcsjiccts of the iirogressive jiarty of his 
day, and insensibly ho contributed what one mind might do iu 
oneg(meratiou towards its development. As to his merit in pre- 
ferring it to the Norman Erench, all that we have to say is, that 
thoiigli it is liighly probable that lie knew that language siifli- 
cicntly to have used it for the purposes of poetical coinjKisition if 
lie had chosen, tliat fact is by no means certain, and that ho re- 
garded It at all events in the light of a foreign tongue, is clear on 
his own showing’. “Let then clerkes enditeii in Latin, for they 
liavc tho ])ropcrtio of science, and the knowing of that faciiltie ; 
and Iritc Frewhnen in their French also enditon their queini 
tennes, fur it is h'bidehj to their moiiilte.s^ and let us sliewe our fan- 
tftsirs in such toordcs ns we learneden of our dames tongney 

It wci-e nocdl(^,ss to occupy the small space which remains to 
us by insisting further on this point. The theory of that sor- 
rowful jinterregimni between Anglo-Saxon and Ewglish, when 
our ancestors are said to have spoken a chaotic and Babylonish 
jargon, incapable of being turned to intellectual uses, is now 
happily abandoned by all our scholars, and wo have the Anglo- 
Saxon, the semi-Saxon, the old, the middle, and the modern 
English, each shading gradually and naturally into tho other. 
From the reign of Henry III. up to Chaucer’s time, wo Iiavc a 
series of political and satirical songs and poems in the vernacular 
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tongue ;* and so far from the native laniruage having been prolii- 
bited by the earlier Norman kings, we know tliat from the Con- 

a iicst till tlie reign of Henry IL, it was invariably enijdoyed by 
lein in their chartei's, wlien it made way, not for French, but 
for Latin.f We liave thus at last recovered the missing link, 
and we have now to thank modern industry for the unbroken 
chain which binds together our speech and that of our ancestors. 

Our space does not permit us to dwell at any length on the 
poethral merits of Chaucer, and, indeed, our intention frotn the 
first has been to supply our readers with such information as 
iniglit induce tliem to peruse his works, rather than to save them 
tlie trouble of perusal, by furnishing them with opinions ready 
made. But a lew obsei’vations beibre parting, for the purpose 
of fixing, in some measure, the rank that he iss. entitled to hold 
among our |)oets, we cannot deny ourselves. AVe do not ven- 
ture to equal him to the two greatest of them. AA'ith Milton, iii- 
<leed, he can in nowise be compared, for the ditFerence in kind 
is so absolute as to I’ender it nnpossible to measure the degree ; 
and by Shaksjieare he is unquestionably surpassed in his own 
walk. The divine instinct of the Swan of Avon lie did not 
])()ssess, and bonce his characterization Is broad and common 
as compared with his. But here our admisMon of inferiority must 
end. As a poet of character — and as such chiefly he must be 
viewed, we believe Iiim to come nearer to Sliak'^peai'e than any 
other writer in our language. There is the same vigour in all 
that he pourtrays, the same tone of liealtli belongs to it. When 
Carlyle said tliat Sir AValter Scott was the healthiest man that 
over was, he ought to have added, ‘‘ after Cliaucei'.’’ We believe 
that no writer ever was so healthy as Chaucer; and we dwell on 
this characteristic with the greater pleasure rliat it seems to us a 
proof of the thoroughly good constitution with which our Fng- 
lish life began, feven wliere he conies in contact with grossness 
and immorality, they never seem to taint him, or to jaundice his 
vision. '^I'hey are ludicrous or hateful, and as sucli he represents 
them freely and unshrinkingly ; but there is no morbid gloating 
over impurity, or lingering around vice. There is nothing 
French about him, neither has he any kindred with such writers 


* The first verse of the song against the King of Alcmaigue, temp. Henry III., 
docs not differ much from the language of Chaucer. 

** Sitteth alle stille ant herknotli to mo 
The Kyii of Alenia^no, bi mi Icantv <by my loyalty) 

Thritti thoiitHiiuI pouiid askede ho 
For to make the pees in the country.” 

Political Songs of England, from the reign of John to that of Edward TI., edited 
for the Camden Society, by Thomas Wright, Esq. 

•f Codex Diplomaticus. 
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as those of Charles the Second’s time, or with the Swifts, and 
Sternes, and Byrons of later days. lie is not very scrupulous 
about words, but there is no mistaking his opinion ; and the 
question as to whether his w’cight is to be thrown into the ba- 
lance in behalf of virtue or of vice is never doubtful. “ If he is 
a coarse moralist,” said Mr. Wordsworth, “ he is still a great 
one,” 

Chaucer is essentially the poet of man. Brought up from the 
first among his fellows, and discharging to the last the duties of 
a citizen, lie wandered not, — nor wished to wander In solitary 
places. His jioetry is that of reality, and an Elysium which he 
souglit not in the clouds, he found abundantly in human sympa- 
thies. We have s[)oken of his cheerfulness, and the best descrip- 
tion which we can give of him, as he appears in his w’orks, is, that 
in all respects he is a cheerful, gregarious being, not ashamed to 
confess himself satisfied with the world in which God has placed 
him, and with those with whom, he has seen fit to people it. 
There is no affectation of tmUiun vitce about liirn ; he does not 
think himself too good for the world, nor the world too bad for 
him. Though there is much that lie fain would mend, he is 
still by no means disgusted with matters as they stand, and 
gladly and thankfully extracts the sweets of a present existence. 

The masculine air of his delineations is what strikes us most, 
llis characters are large and strong, and stand out with an al- 
most superfluous fulness of form, which often reminds us of Ru- 
bens’ pictures ; but he is more tender, he has more feeling, and 
his gentler characters arc touched with ex(juisite delicacy. The 
“ Chapeau de Bailie” will bear no comparison with the tender 
Prioresse that was cleped Madame Eglantine,” of whose wo- 
manly heart we have the following picture : — 

“ She was so charitable and so pitous 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde.” 

The Prioresse's Tale is one of the haj)piest examples of the 
pathetic, in which Chaucer was s ' great a master, and there is a 
depth and earnestness of feeling about it, and others of the class 
to which it belongs, which we should scarcely eypect in the 
writings of one usually so gay as Chaucer. There is so much 
gentle grief which pervades every part of it, that the reader is 
insensibly led into the feelings of the poor widow who 

“ Waileth al that night 
After hire litcl childe, and he came nought 

and if we compare it wdth the common version of the story 
which appears in the Percy Reliques, under the title of the 
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Jew’s Daughter,” we shall see to how great an extent it is in- 
debted for its beauty to Chaucer’s genius. If any one should 
doubt the versatility of Chaucer, aiul should be tempted to re- 

f ard him in the light of a mere humorist, let him peruse the 
Woresse’s Tale, and consider her character along with those of 
Constance, the patient Grisilde, and others of the same class in 
the serious tales. In these touching delineations, the poet v hoin 
we had known, the man of mirth, vanishes from our sight, and 
in his place we have a character made up of the finest sympa- 
thies, and regulated by sincere and humblo l)iety. 

Another characteristic of Chaucer as a poet, is his love for ex- 
ternal nature. His poems seem everywhere strewed with flowers, 
and wherever we go wo encounter the breezes of spring. The 
image of “ Freshe May” is continually recurring, the very word 
has a charm for him, and in the Shipman’s Tale wo find it used 
as a woman’s name. The descj’iption of Emilio in the garden, 
in the commencement of then Knight's Tale, though probably 
familiar to many of our readers, is so beautiful in itself, and so 
completely illustrates Chaucer’s best style as a poet, that wo 
shall insert it at length, slightly modernizing the spelling. Pala- 
mon and Arcitc are looking down upon her from the prison. 

“ Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, 

Till it fell once in a moiTow of May, 

That Ernilie, that fairer was to seen. 

Than is the lilly upon his stalkc green, 

And fresher than the May with tloweres new, 

(For with the rose colour strove her hew, 

I ifote 'which was the finer of them two.) 

Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and all ready dight. 

For May will have no sluggardy a-night. 

The season pricketh every gentle heai*t, 

And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 

And sayth, ‘ Arise and do thine observance.’ 

This maketh Ernilie have remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise 
Yclothed was she frcslie for to devise. 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yarde long I guess. 

And in the garden at the sun uprist,^ 

She walkcth up and down wliere as her list. 

She gathereth flowers, partly white and red, 

To make a subtle garland for her liead ; 

And as an angel heavenly she sung.” 

In many respects it seems to us that Chaucer resembles Goethe 
more tlian any of the poets of our own country. He has the 
same mental completeness and consequent versatility which dis- 
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tinguish the fJerman; the same love of reality ; the same clear- 
ness and cheerfulness ; and, in seeming contradiction to this lat- 
ter characteristic, the same preference for grief over the other 
passions, in his poetical delineations. In minor respects, he also 
resembles him ; and in one, not unimportant, as marking a similar- 
ity of mental organization, that, namely, of betaking himself at 
the close of a long life spent in literature and affairs, to the study of 
the ])hysical sciences, as if here alone the mental craving for the 
positive could find satisfaction. We would willingly follow the 
comparison farther, but we must at length reluctantly bid adieu 
to what has indeed been to us a labour of love ; and we do so in 
the hope that we may not be the only gainers from our commu- 
nings with the ])oet ; that, notwithstanding the imperfections of 
our work, the double blessing of charity may be extended to it, 
in consideration of the object with which it was undertaken, ancl 
that it may be the means of introducing some of our readers to the 
more intimate fellowship of him whom Dr. Johnson refused to re- 
cognise as a poet; but in the fi)oting of whose feet” Edmund 
Spenser was not ashamed to tread as an humble disciple. 
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Art. III. — 1. The flistory of Rome from the First Pmic War 
to the Death of Constantine. By B. G. NiERUiiu. In a Se- 
ries of Lectures, including an Introductory Course on the 
Sources and Stmly of Koman llistoiy. Edited by Leonuaud 
Schmitz, PIi. 1). 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844. 

2. Vortrdge iiber Romische (Jeschichte, an der UnitersitM zu 
Bonn qehalten. Von B. G. NiEiiUiiii. 3 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 
]84(). 

3. Lectures on the History of Rome^ from the earliest Times to 
the Commencement of the First Panic War. By B. G. NiE- 
IJUHK. Edited by Dr, M. Lsler. Translated, with many 
additions, from JVISS., by Dr, Leonhard SciiMfTZ, 
F.K.S.E., Kector of the High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
London, 1818. 

4. B. (J- Nlehuhr^s Lectures an Roman History^ delivered at the 
University of Ihnn, From the Edition of Dr. M. IsiJHl. 
Translated by IIavieland Le JM. Chetmele, M.A., and 
Fuanz C. F. Demmler, Ph, D. Vol. L, 8vo. Loudon, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1849. 

Barthold Georoe Niejiuhr lias an undoubted claim to 
be considered the founder of a new dynasty of Koman histo- 
rians. IIow was he j)eculiarJy qualified to attain this liigh dis- 
tinction And has he any title to be considered the founder 
of a truthful dynasty ? 

We shall confine ourselves in this Article to^^n answer to tlie 
first question, and this will require us to glance, Very hastily and 
raj)idly, at tlie leading events of his life, till he became publicly 
known as an historian. 

His noble-hearted and simple-minded father, Carsten Nie- 
buhr, by birtli a German, had by his integrity, and the energy 
of an indomitable will, risen in the service of Denmark from the 
education of a peasant to be numbered among the most famous 
of Eastern travellers. In the year 1778, with his wife, who also 
was of German extraction, an only daughter, then four years 
old, and Bai’thold his only son, then in his third year, Carsten 
.Niebuhr left Copenhagen, where he had held nominarrank as 
an officer of engineers, for Meldorf, in the South Ditmarschen, 
wJicre he was appointed district secretary. His native place 
was in Friesland, from which Meldorf was not far distant, 
and with which he was now enabled to hold more freyient 
intercourse. For sixteen years the young Niebuhr continued 
an almost uninterrupted residence in Meldorf. This is the 
principal town of a dreary, treeless, flat district, abounding in 
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marshes, wliich had an injurious effect both on his own con- 
stitution and that of his mother. Indeed, his German bio- 
grapher* remarks, that this was not the only circumstance 
in which he resembled her. lie was like her in personal ap- 
pearance, save that he wanted her brown eyes — like lier, he 
was passionate, impetuous, but withal affectionate and tender- 
hearted. If we add a deficiency in physical courage to his 
father’s incorruptible honesty in all matters, literary or other- 
wise, and also to his father’s obstinacy or dogmatism, we get a 
tolerably correct outline of his moral conformation. For many 
of his peculiarities we can easily .account. Alone with an only 
sister — himself an only son — having little intercourse with boys 
of his own age — in a lonely country town — in feeble health — the 
cherished com)>anion of a sickly mother, he could only have been 
saved from feebleness of character by his father’s practical sense, 
and an intellect of uncommon vigour and promise, even in his 
earliest days. Ilis home education. — and that was all he had for 
many years — was such as might have been expected from the 
habits of his father. That father had made himselfj and he held 
it as a maxim that it was a preposterous absurdity to teach un- 
willing pupils. In the teaching of languages he did not aim at 
grammatical indoctrination. He cared more that his son should 
take an interest in events than in the language in which they were 
narrated. The following circumstances, besides, contributed to 
develop in the boy the rare powers of imagination which his 
after-life unfolded. The traveller was wont to take upon his knee 
his little boy, and narrate wonderful but true talcs of the far 


* Tlio sources of Niebuhr’s biography used in this brief notice arc, 1. The work 
quoted above, (Lef)fj?marhrichten uber Barth dd Georg Niebuhr,) being a History of liis 
Life, in three volumes, containing a narrative iutcrepersed at epochs with Iiis letters. 
The materials were furnished principally by hia intimate friends, Heiisler, llran- 
dis, Hauer, and the publisher Perthes. It was edited, we believe, by Madame Hen- 
sler, the daughtcr-in-law of his old friend Dr. Henslcr of Kiel, sister of his first, 
and aunt of his second wife. It was publislied at Hamburgh, in 1838. A trans- 
lation of it, by George Valeiitiiie Fox, M.A., New College, Oxford, was announced 
in Tail’s Magazine, November 1844, and -pecimens — which were tolerably accu- 
rate representations of the original — given in that and several subsequent luim- 
bers. What has become of this work 1 The whole of the original is deeply inter- 
esting, an^ to the Hritish student would be highly instructive. 2. Neminiscenees 
of an Jvtcrrourse nith George Barthold Niebuhr, the Jlistonan of Rome,^ By Francis^ 
Lieber, London, 1835. Lieber was a German, who having fought in the wars of 
Grecian independence, in 18*21, 1 8*22, was obliged to return home, whieli he did 
by way of Italy. He readied Home with difficulty, penniless, and in no becoming 
attire. Personally unknown to Niebuhr, who was tlien Prussian ambassador at 
Rome, ho sought, and gained his protection and assistance. He obtained more. 
He w'as taken for a short time into Niebuhr’s family as tutor, and these Remtn^- 
cence» are mainly a record of certain opinions and dicta of Niebuhr, littered while 
Lieber lived with him. I’here is, Insides, an outline of his career principally as a 
Btjitcsman, in n serial publication, entitled Preussens Staaismdnncr, Leipsic, 1842. 
His life is the fourth iii the scries. 
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lands of the east — of sultans, and caliphs, and the wild Arabs, 
to whom his heart clung in fond remembrance. Then, in his 
sixth year, Boie, brother-in-law of the poet Voss, himself a dis- 
tinguished literary man, and as editor of the German Museum 
in communication with the literati both of the Continent and ot 
Tingland, and moreover possessed of a rich library, became do- 
miciled at Moldorf, as provincial governor, and was soon on the 
most intimate terms with the traveller and his family. Through 
him and his library, young Niebuhr came into contact with tlie 
general world of literature. 

The boy’s aptitude for the acquirement of languages was 
marvellous. It was a matter of course that he spoke both Danish 
and German. Ilis father had early conceived a strong desire to 
see him following in his footsteps as a traveller, — and that under 
the auspices of our own East India Company. Hence he taught 
his son English with much assiduity. French too was not 
neglected, nor Arabic; but lu^ failed in the latter, probably as 
Ilis son himself hints,* from his having lost that ready use of the 
vocables, essential to a man who disdained grammatical instruc- 
tion. Tills language Niebuhr aftcrwardi^ acquired at Copen- 
hagen. At the age of six he commenced the study of Greek ; at 
eight ho mastered with case any ordinary English book, and w^as 
in the habit of reading aloud to his father the English newspapers.f 
In his French studies, he was materially assisted by Boie’s first 
wife, whose death in 1786, was his first grief. When it was 
thought proper for him to commence a more methodical course 
of study, the services of one of the teachers in the grammar 
school of the place were employed. But the teacher’s attain- 
ments were a source not of profit but of amusement to his pupil, 
who tormented him beyond measure, by feigning ignorance, 
and betraying him into ludicrous blunders. So Nioouhr was 
again, for a time, left to his own efforts and the aid of his father. 

He was roused to inquire into passing events by the Turkish 
war of 1788, which haunted his night and day dreams, and still 
more by the troubles in the Netherlands, that broke out under 
the Emperor tloseph. By this time Meldorf had acquired a cer- 
tain degree of celebrity, and strangers came to visit the residence 
of the travelled Niebuhr, and the learned Boie, on whom the 
fame of his brother-in-law conferred additional distinction. 
Such visitors were struck with amazement when they found in 
a meagre boy of thirteen, not only a ready command of many 
languages, but a most copious fund of geographical, statistical, 

* In a life of his fatlier, from wliich Mra. Austin drew her materials for the 
Traveller’s Biography, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. — See p. 23 of the latter work. 

t Arnold’s Life and Correspoirdeuce, vol. ii. p. 390. 
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and historical details. Notwithstanding all this, he was pre- 
served both in his youth and in his riper years from vanity and 
pride, by his contempt of the siij)crficial, liis constant yearning 
after the real, the simple truthfulness of his nature, and his 
familiarity witli the great intellects, both of his own and of an- 
cient times. There is nothing like tliis frjr liumbling the con- 
ceit whicli is wont to bo engendered by a shallow scholarship. 

But the boy must go to school ; and so, at Easter 1789, when 
twelve and a-half years of age, he is found prep.ared to enter 
the highest department (prima^ tlie Germans call it) of the 
grammar school, taught by Jiiger, the rector, a scholar of con- 
siderable eminence. Ills school education here lasted only till 
August 1790, when Jiiger thinking it absurd to keej) back a boy 
of Niebuhr’s talents and attainments, recommended that he 
should leave scliool, and under his private instructions — a rare 

1 privilege — prepare for the University. At this very time we 
lave a symbol of a great portion of his after career, the union of 
active business with indefatigable study. Ilis father writes to 
a friend, wdien referring to his functions as collector of the dis- 
trict duties, — “ llartlioid has, in truth, been of valuable assist- 
ance to me in my duties as Collector.” 

For four years Niebuhr’s range of study must have been 
desultory enough. lie was only one hour a day with Jiiger, 
and the work which h<* had to do ibr him can Iiave occupied onlya 
small portion of Jiis time. lie complains bittei’ly of this in after 
years; but, in liis case, as in that of many others who have 
made similar coru])laints, it may be doubted wliether his wide 
range of reading, whicli would have been incorn))atible with a 
regular range of study, w as not after all tlie best prcjiaration for 
his after career— to say nothing of the restraints on severe and 
regular mental exercise, imposed by his feeble constitution in 
youth. 

Various events broke in upon the monotony of his life from 
this period till lie entered the University of Kiel, in 1794. 
About thirty-five years before, his father, then in pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, had commenced the study of mathe- 
matics at Hamburgh, under Biiscli. This professor, in addition 
to his academical labours, iiow^ conducted in his own house a 
Commercial Academy, where the youths were trained in the 
modem languages, and in the departments of know'ledge more 
directly bearing on mercantile and commercial pursuits. Nie- 
buhr the elder had continued on terms of intimate friendship 
with Biisch, and was anxious, for many reasons, to place his son 
under his care. But the experiment did not succeed. The 
youthful scholar was unfitted by disposition, habit, and inclina- 
tion for the rattling, gay life, and the rude, noisy jocularity of 
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his confreref^j and so after a three mov^lis’ trial, he returned 
home, at tlie liarvcst of 1792. Another, and more stirring 
event, which had great influence on liis future destinies, as well 
as the current of his thougli:-s, was tlic breaking out of the 
French Kevolution. Whether it was Iroin a precocious pro- 
fundity of judgment, or derived from liis father’s contempt and 
hatred of the French, it is certain that the boy, so far from shar- 
ing in the enthusiasm with wliich so many of Iris seniors re- 
garded the first glorious days of French fn*edom, foresaw and 
]>redicted the sea of blood in wdiich that bright sun was to set. 
iSo alarmed was he by the j)rogress of events, that a favourite 
project of his was to seek refuge from European troubles in 
America. It is interesting to notice how, in later years, liis 
historical habits led him to look with distrust on a nation 
governed by merchants, and unadorned by associations with the 
mighty past.**^ So strong in him became the historic feeling. 

II is father’s views for him were bent on some career different 
from that of a literary life, but unsettled otherwise. All thoughts 
of travel as a permanent pursuit were idtimately abandoned, 
from Iiis own want (ri* the necessary bodily vigour, and from his 
mother’s infirm health. Diplomacy seemed a suitable occupa- 
tion for him. And in the meantime, the father’s fame and the 
son’s jiromise were attracting notice elsewhere. Manuscripts, 
for collation, were sent to the young Niebuhr, from Copenhagen 
and Giittingcii. Ileyno was anxious to superintend his studies, 
but first it was resolved that he should Sjiend two years in the 
Danish University of Kiel. 

Here (1794-1 79()) he studied with his wonted enthusiasm, 
and felt none of the home-siekness which had driven him from 
Hamburgh, liis course of study was, at first, the History of 
the Eni])ire.. Introduction to the Study of Civil Law, with 
Logic and IVIetajibysics, under Prolessors] of great celebrity — 
Hegewisch, Cramer, and Kciiihold. In liis next course, ho 
discontinued his attentlance on Cramer, and studied, in ad- 
dition to the remaining branches, Physics and Organic Che- 
mistry under Fh’mbke. His aim was to combine mental Phi- 
losophy with IMiysics, Mathematics, and Astronomy, not only 
for themselws, but as a means to his “darling pursuits, An- 
cient Literature and History.” Here he contracted friend- 
ships with many men of eminence in tlieir day, and became 
favourably known to individuals who were able to promote 
his interests. Through them, he attracted the notice of Count 
Schimmelmann, the Danish minister of Finance, whose private 

* Qomy^hve LehensmchrichUnfSo\. i. p. 31, with a most interesting letter in Lieber, 

p. 36^ &C. 
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secretary he became in March 1796. The bustle and gaietjr of 
a minister’s residence did not suit the habits of the studious 
Niebuhr ; he retired from this ajipointment in the course of the 
next year, and was nominated a supernumerary Secretary of the 
Eoval Library of Copenhagen. On a visit to his maternal home, 
and also on his return, he did not neglect Kiel ; and then and 
tliere he was betrothed to his first wife Amalie Behrens, who 
was for years his constant, cherished, and invaluable companion. 

But first, that is in the commencement of he must re- 
turn to his duties at Copenhagen. And there his dream is to 
obtain an appointment in the University of Kiel, in order to be 
near liis beloved home, and in the centre of his newly aermired 
friends, with liis own Amalie. Hence he devoted himself with 
ardour to his philological studies, but always combined with 
history, waiting till an ajipointment should open up to him. 

Meanwhile it was deemed advisable that he should travel. And 
as Groat Britain alone was, at theiiine, safe tor such a purpose, he 
sailed in the end of J une, 1 798, for London. Thence, after seeing 
a few of his father’s old friends, acquired in his eastern travels, 
he betook himself to the University of Edinburgh, where he 
spent almost a year, varied, in the summer of 17i)9, by a few 
excursions to East-Lotliian, Fife, Kinross, and Inverness-shire. 
It is curious to look back on his letters from Edinburgh, {Lebem^ 
nachrichteuy vol. i. ]>p, 201-260) — his notions of the literary con- 
dition and manners of the people, his opinions of his Professors — 
Hope, liobison, Playfair, Uutherfurd, Coventry. No one — save, 
perhaps, Mr. Laing, the bookseller, and Professors Playfair and 
Coventry — was aware that there was a young lion in the midst 
of us. Thus, there is narrated in his letters an amusing incident 
which occurs in the course of a visit paid to East-Lothian. One 
of the lairds, little knowing that he had under his roof the future 
illustrator of Roman history, and, what is more to the purpose, as 
his lairdship might not have cared for that, a future minister of 
finance and ambassador, coolly walked him out of the house, as 
he expected that day a large dinner party. On Niebuhr’s return 
home by London he worked hard at a revisal of what he had 
learned of the sciences in Etlinburgh, and it was not till April, 
1800, that he repaired to Copenhagen, where he obtained fi’om 
Government two inconsideraole appointments, connected with 
the Danish commercial interest. Immediately thereafter he 
married his beloved Amalie, and was offered a professorship in 
Kiel, which, for various reasons, he refused. 

Then, in 1801, came Nelson’s bombardment of Copenhagen, 
of which Niebuhr, in his letters, gives a lively account. {Lehens^ 
nachrichtenj vol. i. pp. 286-301.) 

lie continued in the service of Denmark till 1806, his labours, 
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chiefly connected with finance, ever increasing. Yet he never 
let go his hold of antiquity. Thus, we find him, in a letter, of 
December 1803, writing in the following terms ; — 

“ I am working at a Dissertation, as I before briefly wrote you. 
The subject is the nature of the Roman public lands^ tlieir apportion- 
ment, colonies, the Agi*arian Law, &c. This is an interesting subject, 
and 1 believe that I have made it more distinct than has hitherto been 
done. With studies like these I occupy myself, as if 1 were still at 
Kiel.” — LebensnaeJmehten, vol. i. p. 278. 

Tlic sympathy of his wife w^as a gi'eat cordial and support to 
him in his multifarious labours, as bank-director and trade-com- 
missioner. With her, at his leisure hours, he read everything 
new of interest. To her he communicated all his plans. She 
even carried on the study of Greek, tliat she might the more 
fully share in his pursuits, till her feeble health forced her to 
abandon it. Not long before Jicr death, in 1815, when he was 
passionately asking her if he could do anything for her, she 
replied, “ Yes ; finish your History whether I live or die.” — ie- 
bensnachric/iteuy vol. ii. p. 114. 

Towards the close of 1805, tempting oflers were made to him 
on the part of the Prussian Government, which, after great hesita- 
tioiiWjc accepted, and tliat with the reluctant assent of his steady 
frieii^ Count Schirnmelmann. Accordingly, in October 1800, 
when thirty years of age, he became for evermore a German. 
]3ut he came to the court of Berlin only to share its flight, after 
the battles of Jena and Aiierstadt. Stettin, Dantzig, Konigsberg, 
were the first hasty stages. He made a longer stay at Memel, 
where he cultivated Slavonic lore, in his own tliorough fasliion. 
In April 1807, we find Niebuhr employed in finance and the 
commissariat, under the administration of Count Ilardenberg. 
Important events followed each other quickly — the battle of 
Friedlarid — the rapid approach of the French, and the peace of 
Tilsit. Weailed out and distracted by his wife’s illness, which 
rendered these constant journeys both annoying and dangerous, 
Niebuhr had tendered his resignation to Count Ilardenberg. 
But the minister, with tears in his eyes, besought him not to aban- 
don the king at such a crisis, and he then rductantly consented 
‘ to remain in office. He again endeavoured to withdraw when 
Ilardenberg was dismissed, in terms of the treaty of Tilsit, but 
yielded to the king’s earnest entreaties. In consequence he 
returned to Mernel, where he learned of the second assault of 
the English on Copenhagen, (^1807,) and the seizure of tlie 
Danish fleet. 

Till 1810, ho laboured most laboriously in the service of the 
Prussian Govemment, negotiating loans, acting as a privy conn- 
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cillor, a commissioner of the treasury, and undertaking financial 
duties, whicli must liave overwhelmed him, had it not been for 
liis elasticity under labour. But when, in 1801), he found plans 
meditated, wliich had the sanction of the king and the authority 
of Count Hardenberg, (again the real, though not the ostensible 
prime minister,) but which appeared to Niebuhr impracticable, 
dangerous, and opj)ressive, he re(piested permission to retire. 
At the same time heai)plied for a professorship in the University 
of Berlin, wliicJi was on the eve of being opened for tlu" first 
time. Many efibrts were made to retain his services. His nuitie 
was ])laced on the list of the treasury commissioners, and ])ublicly 
announced, and Count Hardenberg came in person to present 
him, in the king’s name, with the third class order of the lied 
Eagle. But he had before this received an honour which he 
valued more highly — he had been elected a member of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, {Akademic der Wissenschaffen,) and 
proof against all solicitations, he setired with the admiring regret 
of the king and his minister, receiving, at the same time, the 
appointment of Historiographer, in place of Muller, the cele- 
brated Iiistorian of Switzerland. 

llis exultation on rctuniing to uninterrupted study, after an 
interval of fourteen years, was unbounded. We find him on the 
1 5tli of J lily, busily ])reparing for the Academy — tliat tliey migJit 
find him no unworthy brother — a dissertation on the Amphicty- 
onic Council.* His jiosition gave him a right to lecture in any 
of the Universities of Prussia. Of this riglit, in co-operation 
with other members of the Acaden^, and at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the learned Spalding and Nicolovius, he availed himself. 
In the beginning of November, 1810, he for the first time jao- 
inulgated those views of Roman History win’cli he afterwards 
unfolded, with some modifications, in his published works. The 
first volume of his History appeared in 1811. 

Thus it was that Niebuhr commenced that course of which it 
has been well said, that “ it may be safely aifirmed that no man 
can be regarded as competent to discuss or investigate the early 
history of any nation, or to appreciate any question of literary 
criticism, who has not first acquired the habits which Niebulms 
History illustrates, and is so admirably adapted to form.” 

It is now time to take up the question, how fiir Niebuhr’s * 
genius, acquirements, and moral condition, fitted him to be the 
trustworthy founder of a new school of historians ? 

Eor this important service his early training, his natural gifts, 
and the course of his maturcr life, pre-eminently qualified him. 


* This, lA'hich is interesting as liis first publislicd production, will be found in 
vol. it of liis Klein* hist, und phUol. ISchri/tefiy p. 158. 
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ITis father’s attachment to liis native Friesland was strong. 
Together they often made journeys thither; and with German 
simj)licity, they kept up their connexion with their peasant re- 
lations. Now the nature of tiie rights jiossessed by the free- 
holders of Friesland w^as well suited to attract the attention of 
a thoughtful youth, one of whose favourite dreams was to colo- 
nize new lands, ami to give new constitutions. The hereditary 
owners of the soil, the freeholders, constituted originally the 
legislative body, and had no su])eriors, in the feudal sense, but 
the State. In this vve have the germ of Niebuhr’s snbse(piont 
notions regarding the Patricians — the Burghers, the hereditary 
landholders of IJoine — who held of the State the J\ifer J^ublicus. 
Again, as to the Ditmarsians, anumg whom his youth was spent, 
he was not loath to acknowledge his great obligations to his 
intimacy with their habits. Thus we find him saying : — 

It is a very great mistake to^ consider the Romans as exclusively 
a warlike people. 3'Jioy were essentially farmers ; they loved farm- 
ing, and their grealest men paid iniioli attention to it. This circum- 
stance must always he remembered in studying Roman History; it 
alone explains a variety of phenomena in their political development. 
INIy knowledge of country life and farming, as well as rny acquaint- 
ance with the Ditmarsians, have greatly assisted me in my Iiistorical 
inquiries. Those Ditmarsians were a very peculiar race — as gallant 
lovers of liberly as ever existed.” — Lkher^ p. 107. 

Then the habits of his qniet domestic life, witliout impairing 
the sense of the humorous, ip wliich he always found great en- 
joyment — good caricatures exciting in him side-splitting laughter, 
{Lebensnac/irichfenj vol. i. p. 340,) — saved him from plunging 
into tlie frivolities, or the more debasing pursuits of fasliion and of 
pleasure. And, in this res])cct, even in his early career, especially 
in the house of Count Schimmelmann, his temj)tations were groat. 
Niebuhr’s home was ever associated with his books. Ilis re- 
laxation was study, and learning was his amusement when it 
was not his professed occu))atioii. 

His memory was extraordinary. On one occasion Lieber 
(p. 94) expressed his astonishment when he found that Niebuhr 
was as well, acquainted with the byc-ways, remains of wells, 
paths over liigh ridges, and other minute details in tiTe topo- 
graphy of Greece, as if he had been tliere. Oh,” said Nie- 
buhr, “I never forget anything I once have seen, heard, or 
read.” His biographer confirms this — 

“ riis memory was so extraordinary, that he almost never forgot 
anything that lie had read or heard ; and it united a readiness in 
the most minute references, with the faculty of weighing and combiii- 
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ing analogies apparently remote. In order to put the extent of his 
memory to the proof, when he was in Copenhagen, his first wife and 
her sister amused themselves with taking up Gibbon, and question- 
ing him, from the index, on the most unimportant particulars. They 
continued this for a considerable time till they were tired of it, and 
gave up the hope of finding a single instance of error, or, in a single 
insUince of convicting him of failing in a knowledge of the complete 
connexion between the subjects on which he was questioned. And 
all this examination was carried on while he was engaged in another 
employment — some light piece of writing.” — LebeiismtchinchU,^ vol. i. 
p. 346. 

Ilis knowledge of languages was most extensive. The elder 
Niebulir in a letter to a friend, (^Lehensnachrichten^ vol. i. j). 
30,) mentions that his son, who was tlien at Memel, had learned 
seventeen European languages, besides Hebrew, Persian, and 
Arabic. This is confirmed by Niebuhr’s own statement.. Lie- 
ber thus writes of liim, while at I{oine, in 1822 : — 

“ 1 (Licber) had found a Russian grammar and some Russian books 
in his library, and asked him, if he had ever studied that language ? 
He said, ‘Oh yes, 1 would not leave the wliole Slavonic stock of 
languages untouched ; and I wished to understand all the Kxiropeari 
languages at least. Every one may learn them ; it is easy enough 
after we once know three. I now understand all the languages of 
Europe pretty well, not excepting my own German, only those Sla- 
vonic idioms excepted. I have not read much in them ; only I know 
them.* .... Do you speak most of the languages you know ? 
I asked, ‘ Yes, nearly all,' he replie^ * except the Slavonic idioms, 
as I told you.’” — Lieher^ p. 76. 

His was not more amateur scholarshin. This superficialism 
to which he was much exposed by tne liberty of study in 
which he roamed in his early years, was prevented by his reten- 
tive memory, his intercourse with great scholars, his habit of 
investigating the depths of every subject before him, his innate 
love of the real, and his laborious habits. He never ceased to 
be a scholar, even when ho was busiest as a statesman. That 
he is entitled to the very highest rank as a Philologer, is abund- 
antly proved b^ bis writings in the Rheiniscli Museum^ a publica- 
tion wWch, with the aid of Professor Brandis, he conducted at 
Bonn, after his return from Rome, in 1823. To many of them 
tlie English reader has access, in translations which appeared in 
the Classical Journal and the Philolomcal Museum. Of course 
his scholarship was both deepened and extended as ho advanced 
in yeara. But the highest expectations must have been early 
formed of him, when the collation of manuscripts was intrusted 
to liim at the early age of seventeen. And wliat use he made 
of his habits, thus acquired, may be known from the fact, that 
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to him we are indebted for the discovery (at Verona, when lie 
was on his road, as Prussian Ambassador, to Rome, in 181 ()) 
of the remains of the Roman Jurist, Caius, and at Rome of less 
important portions of the writings of Cicero and of Livy. Above 
all — his most material service to scholarship, apart from his His- 
tories — he not only edited the first volume of the new edition of 
the Byzantine Historians, but it was at his suggestion that this 
stupendous work was undertaken by the Berlin Academy. It 
is a rare distinction, that on the title-page of each volume of 
such a work such a body of literati should have pride in in- 
scribing, as its best recommendation and introduction, 

CoNSiLio B. G. Niebuhr, C.P. 

But he was not a mere philologer, he revelled in the sj)irit 
as well as the form of languages, and brought their essence to 
bear on his theme. Thus, he was deeply imbued with a love of 
Shakspeare. Ilis friend Boie tells an interesting incident of his 
reading to the parents of Niebulir Shakspeare’s play of Macbeth, 
without thinking of the boy who was present, then not seven 
years of age, till ho observed what an effect it had upon him. 
llofe then took the trouble of explaining the drama to him, and 
seemingly with some difficulty convinced him that the witches 
were only the creatures of the poet’s fancy. To his great as- 
tonishment, the father produced to him some time afterwards an 
accurate account of all the essential circumstances of the play, 
written by the child on seven sheets of paper. Niebuhr wept 
when his father asked to sec what he was doing, through fear 
that he had not done it right. See how the impression abides 
with him till the close of life. Forty-five years afterwards he 
commences a lecture thus : — 

Shakspeare has connected awful phenomena of nature with the 
occurrences in the moral world, as Thucydides connects the physical 
phenomena of the Peloponnesian War with the moral condition of the 
people. During the second Punic War the earth was shaken by ex- 
traordinary convulsions and fermentations which were going on in its 
bowels; and Pliny says, that in one year fifty-seven earthquakes 
were reported at Rome — a greater number than has ever been ob- 
served before^ in so short a period.” — Schmitz's Edition of Lectures^ 
vol. i. p. 185.* • 

The range of his education enabled him to combine and com- 
pare matters bearing intimately on the physical facts of history ; 
and, in estimating the truth of many statements made by the 
early historians, it is desirable, indeed it is sometimes necessaiy, 
to know something of the sciences that are founded upon ob- 
servation. We have not space for the lengthened illustrations 
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^vliicli this subject would require. \Vc would merely remind 
the readers of* Niebuhr of his remarks on the Cyclopian cities, 
the draining of the Vallia AUntna, and other similar passages. 

It adds no small weight to the proofs of his qualifications, that 
he seems earlj’^ to have cherished the idea of history — and that 
lioman history — as his proper vocation. Thus he writes home 
from Kiel, on the 2d August 1794, (when discussing his philo- 
sophical studies) : — 

“ But niy vocation is liistory ; and plfilosophy, wlier. once ac- 
qniretb I will })crhaps make to act as her handmaiden.” — Lebeiisnacit- 
richtm^ vol. i. p. 51. 

To those philosophical studies he had dewotod himself with 
much assiduity at the bidding of Dr. Ilensler, whom, at his first 
introduction, he had startled with the germ of those ideas which 
afterwards found a place in his history. Thus ho writes home 
from Kiel on the llth May ITIIJ: — 

‘‘ My ideas on the origin of the Greek raises, the history of the ex- 
tension of the Greek cities, and c>pocijilly my ideas on the oldest 
movement made by the nations from west to east, are new to him, 
and probable. He advised me to bring them into as distinct a form as 
possible. But he will, at tirst, permit me to engage almost in no 
other study than philosophy ; the other I must give up, or at least 
devote but little time to il.” — IhUL^ p. 40. 

Niebuhr repeatedly returns to the same subject in liis letters 
from Kiel. Uo htuvo the qualifications of a statesman, accord- 
ing to the notions of Bolingbroke, is one of bis aims — and this 
to ])lease his father, who, at first, could not bear the notion of his 
betaking himself to a literary life. But there is a strong under- 
current of historical lore running through all his thoughts and pur- 
suits. It has often been remarked, and it deserves notice here, that 
to a cherished profession, or to a favourite pursuit, all our asso- 
ciations are dii-ectcd, whatever may be our present employment. 
As the geologist sees in rocks principally lessons or illustrations 
of a former world, and the agriculturist looks on them mainly as 
the enemy of the plough and the \\aving crop, and the lover of 
the picturesque views them as the crowning glories of the wild 
and the sublime, or as Brindle}'' looked ou rivers only as feeders for 
canals — so does each man, whose mind is intent on one object, 
assimilate, to use a physiological term, all his mental nourishment, 
so as to become part and parcel of his leading idea and pursuit. 
Hence Niebuhr, in Meldorf, Kiel, England, Copcnliagen, Berlin, 
wherever he was, however engaged, in study or in night, or in 
active financial labour, assimilated all to history : — not, perhaps, 
at first distinctly ; for we find this in Lieber (p. 65) : — 
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My early residence in England gave me one important key to 
Homan history. It is necessary to know civil life by 2 >crsonal obser- 
vation, in order to understand such states is those of antiquity. I 
never could have understood a number of things in tlie history of 
Home without having observed England. — Not that tlic idea of writ- 
ing the history of Rome was tlien clear within me ; but when, at a 
later period, this idea became more and more distinct in my mind, all 
the observation and experience I had gained in England came to my 
<aid, and the resolution w^as taken.” 

Like all great students he meditated more than he per- 
formed. As he trusted much to his stupendous memory he 
seldom finished any outline on paper, lie conceived first, and 
tlicu, with the whole subject in his liead, embodied the results in 
writing. But there were found in his writings notes of what he 
intended to do — in very various departments — in jiolitics, sta- 
tistics, finance, history, and jurisprudence. It is interesting to 
notice in some of them the germs of his after-productions. 
Thus there was found, after Ws death, among liis papers a note, 
whicli his biographer- refers to the year 18()2 or 1803, while 
he was in Copenhagen : — 

Works Avhich I have to complete: — 1. The Dissortalion on the 
Roman Demesne Lands. 2. A Translation of Extracts (auaziUjliefie 
Uberse.tzuny) from El Wakidi. 3. History of Macedonia. 4. Exhibi- 
tion of the Roman Constitution in its ditlci*ent epochs. 5. History 
of the Decline of the Achaean League, of the Social War, of the 
Civil War of Marius and Sjlla. (>. Of the Constitution of the Greek 
States. 7. Of the Reign of the Caliphs.” — LehensnachricUten^ vol. i. 
p. 318. 

Though he joyfully agreed to lecture at the opening of tho 
university of Berlin, it was not till the September of that year 
tliat lie had fixed upon his subject, and the course was to com- 
mence on the 1st of November. When be did begin, he threw 
himself on his subject * dth his whole soul, witli the ini[)ctuous 
delight of a mind like his when it has at last found freedom to 
pour out the collected store of years, gathered from all sources 
of learning, and from the acutest observations of living, real men. 

I'lie political life of Niebuhr, the experience which he had had 
of finance, of troublous times, of arms and of revolutions, the 
references which he was called upon to make to the various in- 
terests of his country, and of its connexions with other nations, 
his varied experience in delicate negotiations, combined with an 
incredible quickness of judgment, £een powers of observation, 
and great comprehensiveness of grasp, caused the past, when 
once fabricated and pieced together by him from fragments, to 
other eyes disjointed and valueless, to start uj», like a living 
thing, full of lineament, distinct, real. Hear himself on this 
qualification : — 
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‘‘ The great misfortune has been that, with one or two exceptions, 
those who have written on Roman history either had not the stuff for 
it, or they were no statesmen. Yet no one can write a history of this 
people without being a statesman, and a practical one too. * * * 

No wonder that so little has been done in Roman history ; for a Ro- 
man historian ought to be a sound and well read philosopher and a 
practical statesman.” 1 [Lieber] asked whetlier some periods of Ro- 
man history did not require also military knowledge ? M. Niebuhr 
answered : — “ Roman history can be understood by a statesman wlio 
is not a general, but not by a general Avho is no statesman ; for it is the 
growth of the law which constitutes the essential part of Roman history. 
Military knowledge, in a considerable degree, is always necessary, 
1 admit ; but then this may be obtained without one’s being neces- 
sarily a soldier.” — Lkber, p. 67. 

No less an autliority than Dr. Arnold thus writes of the poli- 
tical knowledge of Niebuhr : — 

“ In all such questions he is to me the greatest of all authorities, 
because, together with an ability equal to live highest, he had a uni- 
versal knowledge of political history, far more profound than was ever 
possessed by any other man .” — ArmhVs Lite and Comspondmee, vol. ii. 

p. 102. 

Niebuhr’s political notions were of a mixed nature. He had a 
strong bias to freedom, but not to a freedom forms. His love of 
the real, his experience of the horrors of the t'rencli Revolution, 
his observation of the manly inhabitants of the Ditinarschen, his 
admiration of England, all combined to make him recognise In 
the old Roman struggle for plebeian independence, where men of 
law-honouring, upright minds, strove strenuously, constitution- 
ally, and triumphantly, for sclf-goveniment, and the evolving of 
rights already possessed, the model of all attempts at rational 
and genuine freodfun.* Thus he says : — 


* Ho was for some time political <1r finance tutor to tho then Crown Prince, 
now the King of Prussia. How far may the seiitimcnts of the mob-hatitig, 
rational-frcedom'loving, form-despising Niebuhr have acted upon his pupil ? 
It may be interesting at this time to select r :ic from many passages in Niebuhr’s 
letters regarding — ^tlie future Emperor of Germany. The extract is from a 
letter to his friend Mudamc Heiisler, dated Jlcrliii, 17th Deeemher, 1814 ; — I have 
several ti^nca before this intended to sit down for tho purpose of telling you tho 
plcasui'e afforded me by tlie horn's spent with the Crown Prince, but I have been 
hindered by interruptions or by work. I am glad when the day comes on which 
to go to him. He is attentive, inquiative, full of interest— and all the princely gifts, 
witli which nature lias so richly endowed him, unfold themselves in these horn's 
before rao. 'Our work often takes a turn to conversation, but never to gossip, and 
there is no loss in consequence. His playful manner presents no hindrance to deep 
interest, and his heart is stiiTed as profoundly as liis imagination flies with light 
wing. Ho seeks conviction and correction without in any way suri’endering to mero 
autliority. 1 have never seen a fiuer nature in a young man.” — LtbensnachridUert, 
vol. ii. p. 127. 
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In most of the late attempts at establishing free institutions nations 
have committed the great mistake of seeking liberty in the legislative 
branch only, or mainly; but liberty depends at least as much upon the 
administrative branch as upon any other. The English arc the only 
modern European nation who have acted differently ; and the freedom 
of North America rests upon this great gift from Old England even 
more than on the representative form of her government, or on any 
thing else.” — Lkber^ p. G3. 

This is the key to Niebuhr^s opinions on ancient and modern 
governments — his contempt of mere forms of freedom, and his 
a))pn)val of self-control and self-development in the various 
])arts of a constitution. Indeed, his views in this rcsj)cct made 
him take up an isolated position from both court and reformers, 
lie disliked the hureauciwy of the former, and he feared the 
theorizing, rashness, and unreal visions of the other. 

The last point which we have room to notice is the independ- 
ence of thouglit generated by. his homo education and solitary 
ni usings — be it remetnbered that the only classical training 
which he had in a disciplined, orderly way, was for about a year 
and a half at Aleldorf — combined wdth the check upon this ex- 
ercise by his intimacy and correspondence with learned men of 
all countries ; as in earlier days, w'ith Voss and Klopstock ; there- 
after with Jacobi, Schlosscr, 8tolberg, Valkenaer; then in a 
literary club at Berlin, with Spalding, Buttmann, Ilcindorf, 
Sc-hleierniacher, not to me^ntion JWckh, Saviguy, and the whole 
host of the literatisshni of (ierraany, irresistibly attracted by 
the new view^s of the ex-financier and statesman, who had nego- 
tiated treaties of great national importance, and yet was most 
ambitious to be known as a simj)Ie man of letters — whose cherished 
])ateiit of nobility was the recognition of his claim as the upbuilder 
of historic truth.* 

As we are anxious to glance at the works whoso names arc 
prefixed to this Article, wc have no space to dwell on the claims 
of Niebuhr to occupy the rank of the restorer of the truth of 

* " I [Niebnlir] liave been asked whether I wish for a title of nobility? I 
never could bring myself to accept of such an offer. I should feel as if 1 were 
insulting the memory of iiiy father, whom I am far from resembling.” — JMer, 
p. 135. His faflicr had refused a title of nobility from the Danish Corerninent. 
When asked by a relation if ho had caused himself to be ennobled ? — “ No,” replied 
he ; ‘*1 would not offer my family such an affront.” — P. 32 of Mi’s. Austin’s 
Life ofCanten Niebuhr, Compare with this the following passage in the Historian’s 
Preface to his first volume ; — The further continuation down to the term I havo 
now set before me, I may, if it please God, and his blessing abide with me, con- 
fidently promise, although the progress may be but slow. It is the work of my life ; 
which is to preserve me a name not unworthy of my father’s. 1 will not lazily aban- 
don it.” Emjluh Translation,, p. xii. He accepted, however, the third class order 

of the Red Eagle and the first class of the Austrian Knighthood of Leopold — both 
being bestowed ou liim for his services at Home. 
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Eonian history, either in its early periods or in its constitutional 
development. W e may return to this subject, and show wherein 
consists the j)cculiarity of his views, chiefly with the view of ex- 
amining how far subsequent research, conducted after his own 
fashion, has served to confirm or to reverse his decisions. One 
remark, in the meantime, we may be permitted to make. It is 
a common rule to judge of a man’s skill, in matters which we do 
not know, from his power or discrimination in those with which 
we are acquainted. In the early history of Home, nn ordinary 
reader might be puzzled to decide on Niebuhr’s success. J3ut in 
the third volume of his History he reaches a period where every 
scholar of tolerable acquirements may judge for himself. And 
we think that it will be admitted by all competent judges, that 
it is impossible to read this portion of the History without feeU 
ing that Niebuhr is depicting real men and real events — unos- 
tentatiously grouping and painting marches and battles, as if he 
had been an eye-witness — and« realizing to our imagination 
scenery with which he had become personally familiar, as, to be 
sure, he had. We may quote the opinion of Arnold on this 
point. 

“ It is since I saw you that 1 have been devouring with the most 
intense admiration tlic third volume of Niebuhr. The clearness and 
comprehensiveness of all his military details is a new feature in that 
wonderful mind, and how inimitably beautiful is that brief account of 
Terni ." — Life and Cof^respondence, vol. ii. p. 371. 

Yet it cannot be denied that, especially in the earlier portion of 
the History, wc have mainly dissertation instead of narrative. 
While the purely historical portion will always command atten- 
tion, from his admirable power of weighty unadorned narrative — 
weighty from the feeling that what is told is not only true, but the 
matured conviction of a truthful genius — we must confess that we 
entertain a suspicion that the earlier portions will be reserved for 
the scholar to study — a quarry from which others, such as Arnold, 
will dig the materials wliercwith to rear less complicated struc- 
tures. 

It is fortunate, in these circumstances, that Niebuhr’s Lectures 
do not labour under this disadvantage. Their literary liistory 
is, brieliy, as follows : — 

When Niebuhr, in 1823, returned from his Roman embassy, 
he found, after a short visit to Berlin, that a permanent resi- 
dence tliere would he, for political reasons, an unpleasant one. 
He retired to Bonn, where he continued till his death in Janu- 
ary 1831, with an interval of some six months, spent at Berlin 
in 1828, at the desire of the king himself. Being a ‘^Froe As- 
sociate” of the recently-erected university of Bonn, he com- 
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menccci, in the summer session of 1825, to lecture on Greek 
history. Thereafter, till his death, with the exception of the 
time during which he vvas at Berlin, he discoursed regularly on 
various subjects, devoting the fees derived from the lectures to 
the maintenance of poor students, and tlie institution of univer- 
sity prizes. On Konian history he delivered two memorable 
courses : — the one, in the winter of 1 82 0-7, embraced a philo- 
logical inquiry into the som’ces of Tloman history, and carried 
down the course till the time of Syiia ; — tlic otlier occupied the 
winter and summer sessions of 1828-9, and extended over the 
whole pcrioil of Roman history, down to the fall of the Western 
-Empire. Dr. Leonhard Schmitz had been a student of Niebuhr’s 
during the last course. He had an intense admiration of the 
great historian ; and having become a resident in London, he 
had, in co-operation with Dr. William Smitli, the editor of two 
Dictionaries illustrative of ancient literature, which mark an era 
in the scholarship of this coun|ry, translated the tliird volume of 
the history. He was ^struck with the thought that Niehuhr^s 
views were much more likely to become familiarly known 
through his Lectures than his Jlistory, and lie suggested the idea 
to his family in Germany ; but as Niebuhr did not write out 
his Lectures, tlieir publication could only be effected from notes 
taken by the students. The friends of Niebuhr were afraid of 
sacrificing the great master’s fame, and refusc'd to stir in the 
matter. Fortunately for the world, Dr. Schmitz took heart of 
grace, and collected in Germany, for collation, and to ensure 
comjdetencss, a number of notes of the last course of lectures. In 
1 844, England gave the learned world the first view of the German 
Niebuhr as a lecturer on history. A wretched translation of the 
work into German alarmed and roused the friends of Niebuhr, 
and they had recourse to the same ])lan as that first adojited by 
Schmitz — the collection of notes. The first volume appeared in 
1846 ; but it is to be distinctly noted, that, with the exception 
of a portion, the German jmblication broke ground at a period 
different from that opened up by Dr. Schmitz. He had justly 
deemed that the English public would bo most interested in those 
view’s of Niebuhr which his History had not embraced, and, accord- 
ingly, he gave only the Introductory Lectures on the sources of 
Roman history, and the later period of the history itsclfj from the 
First Punic War. Thus England had, — 1. Niebuhr’s view's of the 
sources of Roman history in the Lectures ; 2. his History extended 
in three volumes to the First Punic War; 3. his views of the 
history from the First Punic War to the time of Constantine, 
w ere given in the remaining part of the Lectures, Matters might 
have rested here, but the German editor commenced regularly 
from the beginning ; and as many readers might desire to have 
Niebuhr’s views completed in the form of Lectures, Dr. Schmitz 
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translated that portion of the German work which he had previ- 
ously left untouched ; and, besides, as we have ascertained from 
examination, he has added many important passages from the 
fuller manuscripts in his hands. Any one who is acciuaintcd 
with the method in which students take notes, will tinderstand 
how much one set may diflPer from another; and these dif- 
ferences were heightened, in the case of Niebuhr, from the 
peculiar qualities and characteristics of the man. AVith his 
high-pitched — to speak profanely, his squeaklna voice — his 
small person,* and also with his enthusiastic, impetuous tem- 
perament, and his inexhaustible store of illustration — his ])erfect 
cominancl of his subject and his consciousness of power, he 
])Oured forth such a torrent of narrative, comment, disejuisition, 
])ersonaI anecdote, description, eulogy, vituperation, (tor he 
W'as too often in extremes, his dramatis persomr being devils or 
angels) — that ho quite took the breath from the wondering 
Teutons. But what one set of notes lacked another supplied, 
and by full collaboration, a remarkably accurate rejwrt was sup- 
plied. Our confiileiicc is confirmed by the following circum- 
stance. Dr. Schmitz’s publication, and that of Germany, so 
far as the Introductory Lectures are concerned, w^ere derived 
from totally different sources. Indeed, in the portion of the 
Lectures first published in Germany, and re-produced by Dr. 
Schmitz, it is evident that •'the book, as we have it, is not 
a mere translation of the German, but partly derived from 
it, and partly from another set of notes altogether. And 
yet the agreement between them, in the main, places the 
faithfulness of the reporters beyond all question. In this we, 
in England, have the advantage. Wherever there w^as mat- 
ter in the German notes, not to be found in those in this 
country, the deficiency could be easily supplied, by trans- 
lating the additional matter. But wherever the German notes 
are deficient the case is altered. The German edition is bound 
to give not only what Niebuhr said, but how he said it; 
and to translate from English into the Niebuhrian dialect, 
would both bo impossible, and, i^ ])ossible, too dishonest to be 
thought of for a moment by his friends.f The threq volumes 


* A lively Picture of Niebuhr is given by Dr. Aruold..~J[y(/e and Correspond- 
ence, vol. ii. p. 38B. 

t All Niebuhr’s Lectures are, we are glad to learn, in the course of publication. 
Two volumes of Lectures on Ancient History, and on the history of ** The Last 
Forty Yeai*8,” — referring to tlie French Revolution — have already appeared in 
Germany. Ilis fomily have with great good taste, and a pro^r regard to their 
father’s fame, committed the translation, as a sacred charge, to Dr. Schmitz. This 
we learn from a notice at the end of the Vorirage^ &c., vol. i., by the editor. 
Dr. Isler. 

By the way, no notice wliatever is taken of Dr. Schmitz’s servicos in the new 
translation. Is this usual with literary men ? 
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containinpr the Lectures, tlms partly originating with, and partly- 
enlarged by Dr. Schmitz, are in a liigli degree refreshing, in- 
teresting, and impulsive to the highest methods of historical in- 
vestigation and pursuit. They place tlie lecturer, with all his 
powers and peculiarities, vividly before us. The style is clear, 
unaffected, and uninvolved. From Dr. Schmitz’s remarkable 
command of our language and its idioms, from his scholarship 
and his intimate acquaintance wdth the subject, as evinced 
by his own History of Rome, he has been enabled to confer a 
signal service on the scholars of this country. lie has done 
more. He it was who gave the Germans themselves the means 
of stam])ing perennially on their University history the ver}'- 
form and ])ressure of one of the largest minds that ever graced 
their annals. 

We were therefore soinewdiat surprised when we saw a new 
translation announced. Not only had Dr. Schmitz earned the 
gratitude of the reading ])ii|)lic — not only were his labours 
completely satisfactory, but it was evident that a new transla- 
tion must be defective, for any new dofivs were precludc*d by 
the law of copyright from availing themselves of Dr. Schmitz’s 
additional matter. And this is often the most interesting of the 
whole. jNlost of the students laid down the pen when Niebuhr 
digressed, as they thought, into literary gossip; the wiser por- 
tioji {)erceived its value, and followed him through all his remi- 
niscences. These hints — these disjecta inemhra—wca generally 
the most characteristic portions of the discourses in which they 
occur. Rut now tliat the new translation has actually reached 
us, we judge it to be doubly fortunate that we had Dr. Schmitz’s 
first, as the chances arc that with this alone in our hands we 
should have pronounced Niebuhr, when uttering viva coce his 
historic responses, to be infected with jiot only the dogmatism, 
but with the obscurity of the ancient oracles. Or, it might be 
true of Niebuhr, as of another great man, 

“He Avrote like an angel, but talk'd like poor Poll.” 

We may amuse our readers and ourselves with a few speci- 
mens of the new translation. 

“ Ilis [Beaufort's] literary and personal imperfections caused him 
to root up the tares with the wheat** — P. S. 

Original (p. 3) : Das Kind mit dem Bade auszuschiitten — a 
highly humorous idiom, literally, “ to empty out the child with 
the bath.” Dr. Schmitz translates it, “ to reject the wheat with 
the chaff.” His followers seem to have thought it enough to use 
the same words, no matter in what order. How would they relish, 
Das Bad mit dem Kinde auszuschiitten ? 
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“ Some verses in it arc taken from Claudius Sacerdos, who is stUl 
lying in manuscript in Vienna* (!) — 25. 

“ VVlioiiever Gaius stands upon his own legs, he has no substantiated 
historical statements/* — P. 35. 

Wlierefore at that time already^* {schon), — P. 321. 

So in tlie use of schon^ the force of wliich answering to 

tlie Latin jam tunc, is best rendered in English by such expres- 
sions as — ‘‘ even as early as this.” 

“ A fabulist is always an nnlearned man, and even i\ learned one 
would have made here some mistake.” — P. 327. 

What, a learned fabulist, when a fabulist is always unlearned ! 
Our friends must have studied in the land of bulls. Are they 
accurate inter] )reters? Then, Shades of Esoj), Phaedrus, Fon- 
taine, Gay, Grimm, avenge yourselves alone on Niebuhr.” Yet, 
no ; for wdiat Niebuhr (p. 330) really says is, that a falsifier of 
Mslory is always deficient in erudition; and even a learned man 
would have blundered here.” — Schinitzs Translation, p. 278. 

In short, if our readers wish to enjoy Niebuhr in hroken Eng- 
lish, they have a rich treat in this volume. But we cannot pro- 
mise them much edification. There «are manifest traces of care- 
lessness even in rendering their author in their own way. Wo 
shall give one instance. 

Afterwards wc once find these military tribunes instead of Ihe 
consuls, and Dionysius '»n that occasion says that it was determined 
to satisfy the ])lebeians, by appointing military tribunes, three of whom 
were to be patricians, and three plebeians. But there were only three, 
and one of them was a plebeian,** — Schmitz's Translation, ibid. 

On this last clause, which is in the original, depends wholly a 
charge of inaccuracy made by Niebuhr against Livy ; but it is 
omitted in the new translation, and the whole })assagc is thereby 
rendered unintelligible. 

As the translators evidently do not understand Niebuhr’s pe- 
culiar views, they consequently cannot reproduce them. 11ms, 
there is a well-known distinction between the connubium, the full 
legal marriage of Roman citizens, and other marriages, which, 
according to law, did not confer the full legal privileges and con- 
sequences of the connubium. It w'as by the Lex Cgnuleia that 
this conkubium, was permitted between the patricians and the 
plebeians, though Niebuhr argues that marriages between indi- 
viduals of the two orders must have been quite common before 
that time. Whenever he speaks of the marriage sanctioned by 
law, he terms it connubium ; other forms he calls by the German 
name, Ehe- Throughout the whole account of the Lex Canuleia, 
the new translators (p. 326) do not j^ve a hint of any such dis- 
tinction. They spoat of the repeal of \SciQ prohibition of inter- 
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marriage between patricians and plebeian':” as being a remark- 
able cliange”r-and state, moreover, that this proliibition was 
“ sanctioned hy usage and yet immediately below, mixed mar’- 
riages from botli orders [?] nmst surely have been common at 
all times Poor Niebuhr ! 

From apparent innocence of anything beyond a mere acquaint- 
ance with the elements of lionian literature, these translators make 
singularly absurd errors, that arc ludicrous in those who volun- 
teer to be the intcrju'cters of such a gigantic scholar as Niebuhr. 

Tims Niebuhr refers on one occasion (p. 34, V'orfrtige) to the 
scholiast ::um Ibis (on the Ibis.) The translators arc evidently 
unaware of Ovid’s Satire of that name, (Ibis or in Ibbi,) and 
sup])Ose Ibis to be the name of an Author; hence they say, (p. 35,) 
“ The scholiast on Ibis !” 

“ Vopisciia mentions that they [the Annales Pontificaui'] had been 
kept ab exccssu Jiomuli, beginning therefore with Niima ; but this is 
only the opinion of an illiterate ifiau.” — P. Ij. 

Why, Vopiscus is oho of the authors of the Ilistoria; Augustccy 
and the passage referred to by Nicbulir (whicli has post exeessum^ 
and not ah excessu*) will be found at tlie commencement of 
his life of the Emperor Tacitus. Niebuhr (p. (5) says that ho 
was ungelelirt — but this docs not import illiterate ; all the force 
of it is “ deficient in erudition.” 

But more than enough of this: We should probably have 
allowed this curious production to die a natural death, had we 
not been provoked by a disingenuous mis-statement and insinua- 
tion in the prospectus, which we are grieved to see issuing from 
the house of a respectable publisher. It is this : — 

“ Our translation is a faithful version of the authorized German 
edition, having, like the original, for its sole object, to give a correct 
text, which, as ermnating from Niebuhr himself will ever remain a 
standard work ; while any additions, not originating with him, would 
be likely soon to lose their value." 

We had another motive : We feared that our ingenuous youth 
might be deterred by the uncouth horrors of the interpreters 
from benefiting by discourses possessed of a rare and rich union 
of qualities -•being profound, simple, quaint, original, unaffect- 
ed, suggestive, and stimulative. 

* This is no fault of the TrauHlators, as tho German original bears them out, — 
saving so far as they were bound to trace tlieir authorities, and unostentatiously 
correct, wherever correction was needed. This ])assage is one of the few that 
do not occur in Dr. Schmitz’s edition. And this reminds us, that one good fruit 
may be produced by tin's translation. We venture to suggest a new edition of tho 
Lectures from Dr. Schmitz, embodying, in a consecutive and complete form, both 
tlie notes in the names of the German editor and those in his own. 
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Aut. IV . — Emty on the Union of Church and State, By Bap- 
tist WuiOTHEj^LKY NoEL, M.A. Pp. 631. Loiidon, 1848. 

No person of reflecting mind will deny tliat the astonishing 
revolutions of the past year must have materially affected all the 
old relations between Church and State. The whole fabric of 
soc^iety has been shaken to its centre, and whatever may be the 
final result, it is very obvious that the former connexion between 
the spiritual and secular kingdoms, if not destined to be dis- 
solved, must, in order to meet the altered exigencies and advanc- 
ing demands of the age, undergo some important modifications. 
Great difference of o|)inion, no doubt, still exists among good 
men of various ])artios, on the general question of religious esta- 
blishments ; but while some are swayed by the love, and others 
deterred by the dread of change, — while one party may be 
ch^aving with pertinacious attachment to ancient institutions, 
and another may be driven into the attitude of open warfare 
against them, — there is, we firmly believe, another and agrowing 
party, who, averse to join either wdth the bigot or the leveller, 
feel persuaded that the time has come when the union of Church 
and State, as it now exists, whether at home or abroad, cannot 
and ought not to stain I much longer. 

In our own country, we are satisfied, that so far as true Chris- 
tians of all parties are concerned, the question is gradually narrow- 
ing itself within very small compass. From the extremes into 
which partisans were betrayed in the heat of controversy, they 
have been approximating each other more nearly than they 
themselves may imagine. On the one hand, many of the zealous, 
but candid and conscientious advocates of Voluntaryism, wdiile 
they may still condemn the union of Church and State, and 
may be even more than ever opposed to compulsory endowments, 
are ready to acknowledge that in looking too much at Govern- 
ment as the creature of man,” they may have overlooked it as 
the orilinance of God,” and may have been tempted to forget, 
though they never meant to abandon, the principle of national 
responsibility; and that now, waiving the question of endowments, 
they agVee with us in holding that Christian men, in their civil 
ami social as well as personal capacities, are bound to regulate 
themselves by the Divine will, and act in subserviency to the 
glory of Christ, the King of Zion. On the other hand, the 
most ardent and able defenders of endowments have not only 
been obliged practically to renounce them, but have been insen- 
sibly led, from their new position, to take a calmer survey of the 
advantages and disadvantages of that system for which they once 
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contended as pro aris et focis. Without dropping a single prin- 
ciple for which they did battle within the pale of the National 
Church, they are not disposed to take such high ground in 
maintaining the duty, the desirableness, or the necessity of 
having at all times an establishment. They are, in short, more 
anxious to secure national religion than to set up national 
Churches ; more solicitous that our rulers should act in accord- 
ance with the laws of Scri[)ture than to become themselves stipen- 
diaries of the State. Nor arc these more vague amliiguous say- 
ings, leaving the parties really as distant from each other as be- 
fore ; tliey are, we solemnly believe, the utterances of Christian 
minds, touched with the same spirit of faith,” and walking 
by the same rule,” because they “ mind the same thing.” 

We may safely advance a step farther, and assert that, in 
Scotland at least, their late struggle for in(Je[)endence, and their 
exj^erience of State patronage, have opened the eyes of many of 
the friends of Kstablishmonts to the peculiar perils attending that 
connexion, and to the incfliciency of the most stringent legal 
sccuriticvS for the conservation of the s})iritual liberties of the 
Church, when these securities have been rather concessions wrung 
from the reluctant Iiands of despotism than cordial recognitions 
of spiritual independence. And indeed, without at all condemning 
the ])olicy of our fathers in soliciting the sanction of the State to 
their standards of belief and forms of discipline — policy which was 
dictated by their peculiar situation, placed as they were between 
the machinations of priestcraft and the usurpations of monarchy, 
— w'e may be allowed to question its general wisdom, and the 
propriety of its application to every period of the Church. In 
the event of any future negotiation with the State, were such a 
thing at all likely, the ancient guarantees would no longer be 
accepted as sufficient. Besides, it would not be difficult to show 
that the formal sanction by the State, of the profession made by 
the Church, is inconsistent with the proper idea of an alliance 
between Church and State. In entering into an alliance with 
any foreign power. Great Britain would surely hold it foul scorn 
to ask her ally to sanction hdr laws. It is enough that the allied 
States acknowledge each other’s independence. Our fathers, no 
doubt, meant nothing more than this ; but they calculated too 
much on tlie good mith of men in power ; and, with W1 their 
logical acumen in defining the respective spheres of authority, 
tliey seem to have never anticipated that the magistrate, being 
in his own province supreme, if called upon to give his officii 
impress to the deeds ot the Church, would naturally step from 
tlie position of the ally into that of the sovereign, and, in the act 
of sanctioning her laws, would regard himself as imposing his 
laws upon her. When the monarch came forward, in stately 
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dignity, to touch with the royal sceptre the Acts of tlic Church 
of IScotland, it is not surprising that he should have lelt himself 
for tlic time to be acting the superior. The danger lay, not 
where our Voluntary friends have laboured to find it, in the al- 
liance formed between Presbytery and the Government, but in 
the Church submitting her laws to be sanctioned by, and incor- 
porated with the laws of the State ; instead of demanding, as 
from an ally, a sim})le and distinct recognition of herself as an 
inde])cndent kingdom. To prevail over her enemy, she allowed 
herself to be saddled and bridled by a treacherous ui.-^pire, who 
was sure to turn the transaction to his own advantage. 

liy these remarks, we do not condemn the securities obtained 
at tlio Reformation for the Protestant religion.. Religion we 
hold to be a fair subject for legislation — but not the Church. 
And lua'c w’e arc surely entitled to look for a general agreement 
among the friends of truth. It cannot really be held by any 
right-minded Christian that Government has nothing to do wdth 
religion. Tliat sentiment has been distinctly, and, w'e believe, 
heartily repudiated by many who arc anxious to be accounted 
Voluntaries. Let it then be granted, on the one side, that the 
Christian ruler is bound, in his official character, to regulate 
himself by Christian principles, to do all in his power for the 
advancement of the truth ; and that it is the duty of nations to 
own the authority of the highest Lord. Let us no more hear 
such Pilate-like questions started as — What is truth ? or Who 
is to be tlie judge of it? Then is the way open for the ad- 
mission, on the other side, that though religion, as being common 
to both Church and State, ought to be recognised by the latter 
as the best friend of man, and the firmest pillar of society, yet 
the Church, as being a spiritual and independent kingdom, can- 
not be legislated for by another kingdom, further than to have 
her independence acknowlctlged and settled by law. In this 
simple distinction between religion and the Church — between 
the divine life and the organized body — may not a via media be 
found on w hich the friends of Christ may yet join hands and 
keep step in the march of Christian freedom ? And may not 
even the vexed question of endowments be settled among them, 
theoretically, on the same amicable terms ? What repels 
and alarms the one party here, is not merely tJje elevation 
by the other of the mere mode of supporting the pastors into a 
Christian ordinance, which it must be sinful to violate, but such 
assertions as that the endowment of truth and of error are 
equally sinful, and that in no case may Government OTant sup- 
plies of money for religious purposes. But few will deny that, 
in certain states of society, tlie endowment of any one corpora- 
tion of Christians may become highly inexpedient; ana the 
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question of support miglit be made to rest on the duty of main* 
taining the independence of the Church. 

Entertaining such views, it was, we coniess, with no ordinary 
interest that we looked forward to the publication now before 
us. The position, the character, the principles, so far as hitherto 
developed, of the estimable author, led us to anticipate that, 

now, after so long a time,” the Christian world might be con- 
ducted to common ground, on which, under the standard of 

Union In the Truth, all the genuine friends of Zion might 
gather their forces, and dropjiiiig their respective banners of dis- 
sidence, might form one universal Free Church of tlie three king- 
doms. Our expectation in this respect has been disajipointed ; 
but the w'ork itself is of too much importance, and bears too 
much on the probable destinies of the Church, to pass without 
our special consideration. 

This volume issues from the press under circumstances of 
more than ordinary interest ^nd notoriety. On no mind, we 
arc persuaded, have the mere adjuncts of his recent separation 
from the Church of iJiigland produced less impression tlian on 
that of tlie excellent author himself. To these he has hardly 
made a j>assing allusion in the massive work now before us ; 
and those who may look into it with the expectation of finding a 
philij)pic on his personal treatment by the Jiishop of London, 
wdll go away as much disappointed as the crow ds who, from a 
similar motive, flocked to hear the farewell discourses at his 
chapel. The Christian public, however, wdll not easily forget, 
that no sooner had ]\Ir. Noel, with the frankness so congenial to 
his character, announced his intention of leaving tlie communion 
of the English (Jhurch, expressing at the same time a desire to 
remain till his flock w'as provided with a suitable successor, than 
he was peremptorily silenced by his diocesan. Jf anything had 
been wanting to bring out, with lurid distinctness, the anti- 
evangelistic spirit of that Church, it would have b(ien su}i])lied 
by this specimen of the infatuated policy of its rulers, w'ho, while 
they will forbear, up to the last moment of their nominal adhe- 
sion to the Church, wdth Anglo-Catholics, even after they have 
avowed their Popish predilections to their superiors, will seize 
the first opportunity to pounce on an evangelical clergyman, 
when, from excess of candour or of conscientiousness, lie gives 
them the slightest pretext for the exercise of discijiline. 

Another circumstance which will intensify the effect pro- 
duced by his work, much more than the modesty of the author 
will allow himself to believe, is the high status which he* occu- 
pies in the Christian world. In the eyes of all good men he 
shines as a star of the first magnitude. The name of Baptist 
Noel, familiar as a household word, is associated with “ whatso- 
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ever things are true” in the faith, “ whatsoever things are 
honest” in purpose, “ whatsoever things are just” in conduct, 

pure” in motive, “ lovely” in spirit, and “ of good report” 
with all men at home and abroad. Independent of his rank in 
society, the voice of the Christian public has conferred on him the 
insignia of spiritual nobility, and, in despite of his Church, raised 
him to the episcopate of talent and of piety. With such a character, 
as far beyond the patronage of his opponents to confer as it is 
beyond their power to denude him of it, Mr. Noel has occu})ied 
a position the most favourable perhaps of all others for an im- 
partial view of his subject. Born and nurtured in the Cliurch 
of England, of which he has been now for twenty years the po- 
pular idol and tlie ornament, he had no temptations to scan with 
invidious eyes the corruptions of that ‘‘ venerable institution,” 
while, at the same time, he has enjoyed the best opportunities of 
becoming fully acquainted with its real condition. To none, 
certainly, wdll his own brethren, who still remain in the English 
Establishment, deploring its abuses, listen with more candour 
and attention. To them his book is sj)ccially addressed; and 
those without the pale of the Church will read it chiefly from 
curiosity to ascertain what impression it is likely to produce on 
those within. 

Few acquainted with the sentiments of Mr. Noel, expressed 
in his former jniblications, will be surprised at the step he has 
taken ; all must be interested to know how he has vindicated 
that step, and what position he now means to occupy. On 
opening the volume with such feelings the reader may be some- 
what disappointed. The author does not ])rofess to give reasons 
for his procedure ; these arc rather left to be inferred from the 
whole tenor of his reasonings. lie lays down ample ground cer- 
tainly for his secession, but he does not cx])lain how he has been 
so long in making up his mind to occupy that ground. In fact, 
the book might have been written by one who hud never been a 
member of the Church of England, and who wrote rather to 
warn others against entering its gates, or to invite them to “ come 
out and be separate,” than to vindicate himself for having re- 
solved, after tarrying so long within the city, to retreat from it 
as far as possible. Nor is it very easy to guess the final resting- 
place which he contemplates. All this we might set down to 
that forgetfulness of self which seems singularly developed in the 
ardent and enthusiastic temperament of the author. But we 
have not proceeded far into tne volume before we are struck with 
another peculiarity, not so easily accounted for. The title is 
^‘,Thc Union of dhurch and State;” but while the entire argu- 
ment of the book is directed against “ the Union,” in whatever 
form it may be supposed to e:xist, the form of Union described is 
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that only whic]i exists in the Church of England. Thus, at the 
very commencement, he says : — 

“ I have, then, to inquire, in the following pages, whether it is the 
will of Christ, as deducible from the Word of God, that the Christian 
congregations of this country should receive the salaries of tlieir 
pastors from the State, and he consequently })laced under its super- 
intendence'' 

On this side the Tweed at least, the criminal, if not rightly de- 
scribed in the indictment, escapes scot-free from the bar. The 
union here defined maybe tlic English Union, but it is certainly 
not the union of Church and State which reformers recognis- 
ed, or which any enlightened advocates of establishments would 
vindicate in our country. It is, indeed, exactly the theory of an 
Establisliiiieiit ii[)on which the law courts proceeded in condemn- 
ing the acts of the Scottish Church, and the prosecution of 
which, in tlie higliest court of civil appeal, issued in the late 
memorable Disruption. Ilow Mr. Noel, who came so generously 
to the aid of theNon-intt*usioiiistson the question of independence, 
should have adopted a theory which, if true, would stultify 
all the contendings of that pai*ty for freedom while within the 
pale of the National Church, is a question which he affords 
us no means of deciding. lie takes the whole ])oint then in 
dispute for granted, and [)rofesses only to argue with those who 
hold that the State is competent to protect and superintend 
tlie Church.” Wc arc driven, therefore, to one of two conclu- 
sions — either that Mr. Noel is now convinced that the State 
payment of salaries to tlie pastors necessarily involves State 
patronage and supremacy, and that, consequently, the Church of 
Scotland before the Disruption took up an untenable position in 
her contest for independence ; or that, leaving this point unde- 
cided, and assuming that the State de facto claims supremacy over 
the Church, as an inseparable sequence of its support, he 
reasons, in fact, against the Union viewed in this complex form. 
Tlie first supposition would imply such an amount of presumption 
in the absence of all proof, that we prefer the second, more espe- 
cially as the whole work is directed against the Erastian Union 
of Church and State as exemplified in England. 

At the saifte time, it is too obvious that, with the Church of 
England in his eye as the beau ideal of “ the union,” Mr. Noel 
is opposed to all forms of ecclesiastical establishments, and has, 
unwittingly, but naturally, adopted, to nearly all their extent, the 
arguments and objections of the Voluntary school. In one im- 
portant particular we were {^lad tp find him taking up a position 
which shows that he is not prepared to plunge into all the con- 
clusions which have been drawn from Voluntary principles. Ho 
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admits “ it may bo very true that Governments ought, by all means 
in their power, to advance the cause of Christ,” and says : — 

“ Each Member of Parliament is no less bound to make the law of 
God the exclusive rule of liis public conduct. Each public measure 
should be considered with reference to the Divine will ; each vote 
should be given in the fear of God ; and every legislator is called to 
avow that he is governed in all things by the autliority of Christ. 
The same principle should obviously govern the united action of all 
the members of the State. They must legislate and in the fear of 

God^ according to Scripture, for the glory of God and the good c^‘ the ruition"' 
— Pp. 22, 23. 

This doctrine will, doubtless, be hailed by many as depriv- 
ing Voluntaryism of its sting, and as admitting the main ])rin- 
ciple which they consider to be endangered by that system. 
Nor do we think that any enlightened friend of Establishments 
in this country would hesitate to subscribe to what our author 
states as the last Christian duty of: Governments, viz., that “ they 
no less owe it to their Lord and Redeemer to leave his Churches 
free from all secular control, to intrude no ministers u])on them, 
to impose no tax on the reluctant for the purposes of religion, 
and to use no coercion whatever of*thcir subjects in any religious 
matters.” The paragraph following this may well, however, 
startle them, as somewhat inconsistent with the above : — 

“ Thus, if the Slate were wholly Christian it ought to abolish its 
Union with the Churches. Put is it Christian? llow many Mem- 
bers of Parliament profess to trust wholly to Christ for their salvation 
from hell, and therefore make his Word their exclusive rule of conduct ? 
If the majority are without this faith they arc unchristian and un- 
godly; and the Union between the Church and State is the Union 
between the Churches of Christ and a body of unconverted men — it 
is the Union of the Church with the world. And since all who arc not 
wdth Christ are against him, it is the union of his friends with his 
enemies. The effect of the Union does not depend upon what the 
State ought to be, but upon what it is ; and to advocate the Union 
because tlic State is bound to be evangelical, is the same thing as to 
say that a thief should be made the trustee of a property because he 
is bound to be honest, or that the Lord's Supper should be administered 
to a drunken profligate because he is bound to be virtuous and sober. 
The advocates of the Union constantly argue, not from Vvhat the State 
is, but from what it ought to be, .and infer most erroneously the effect 
of the Union of the Churches with the actual State, from what they 
suppose would be the effect of their Union with the Utopian State. 
The actual State is irreligious, and the Churches are bound to dissolve 
their Union with it.” — Pp. 24, 25. 

The amiable author is certainly guilty of some confusion of 
thought here. The legitimate conclusion, even from his own 
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])r(*ini.ses, is not that [f the State icei'e lohoHy ChrUlian^ it ought 
to tibolisli its union with tlio Churches” — but that, if the State 
ought to be governed in all things by the authority of Christ,” 
it loill abolish its union with the Churches. Tliis may bo true, 
or it may not ; but Mr. Noel was not warranted to shift from 
this ground, wliich refers to the duty lying on every State, whe- 
tlier Cliristian or not, to the actual clumirfer of the existing 
State. The question is not what legislators ought to be, but 
w hat legislators ought to do. None that we know of advocate 
the Union because the State is bound to be evangelical f though 
some may maintain that the State is bound to support evangeli- 
cal religion. The instances of the thief and the profligate are, 
therefore, out of place. The personal character of the rulers, or 
the actual character of the Government, may he such as to render 
a union wdth the Church both dangerous and inexpedient, lint 
tlie duty of the State, w’hatever that may be, remains unaflectod 
by its cliaracler, or by the coyrse which the Cliiireh may see 
meet to pursue. The same error of confounding the character 
with the duty of statesmen, a))i)enrs in his remarks on the (Con- 
stitution of the State.” And liero we roo-rct to And it involving 
him in a statement wdiich, however it might sound on the hust- 
ings, comes from the lips of Baptist IS'oel on our ears wdtli 
singular dissonance. 

Js lluj world spiritual or xinspiritufil, regenerate or iinrcgoiieratc '? 
If imspiritiial and unrogenerate, 'why should they cJiouse spiritual 
men to represent ihem in Parliament ? J will add, that it ought not 
to be otherw ise. If we arc to be well governed, tlie House of Coni- 
inons should gather to ilself the greatest capacities in tlie kiiigdojn. 
A religious man without talent is no more fitted to bo a senator, than 
a religious man without muscle is fitted to be a blacksinitli ; and elec- 
tors should no more clioosc a Christian without sound i>oIitical know- 
ledge to dii-cct tlie nation, than a Government should choose a Cliristian 
witliout knowledge of navigation or of gunnery lo command a man-of- 
W'ar. Our rulers ought to be men of ability, and if they have sound 
morals, this is all that can be generally asked.” 

To those familiar with the controversy which lately agitated 
this country, it must be superfluous to point out the various fal- 
lacies lurkii^ under these few unhappy sentences. For the 
sake of others, we beg to put the following plain questions 
to our much esteemed author. Granting that the majority of 
our electors are unsj)iritual men, docs this necessarily imply that 
the constituency or State of Great Britain is “ the world” con- 
demned by Scripture as lying in wickedness?” If so, how can 
Christian men belong to that constituency? and does not their 
connexion with the State as members of it involve as much in- 
coiigi'uity as any union of Church and State” that ever existed ? 

^ Oh. X. NO. XX. g *v 
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Docs Mr. Noel not confound the world” as the secular society, 
out of which lie must needs go” altogether, if he would avoid 
all connexion witli it — ^\vith the world” as the sinful society, 
out of which Scripture commands him to go even while he re- 
mains in the other society ? Is there any necessary connexion 
between what is secular and what is sinfid? Andimc civil gov- 
ernments inevitably sinful because they are inevitably secular ? 
Again, docs the prevailing irreligious character of electors release 
them from the obligation of choosing as representatives men 
fearing God and hating covetousness V” or are Christian electors 
not bound to see that such men represent them ? In fine, granting 
that our rulers ought to be men of ability,” and that religion 
will not compensate lor the absence of talent, docs it follow that 
talent will atone for the absence of religion? or are w’e warrant- 
ed to expect that the affairs of the nation will be crowned with 
the Divine blessing, if conducted without any regard to the 
Divine hnv? — No! we may coiv-eivc ]\Ir. Noel as replying to 
these queries on further reflection ; these.arc consequences which 
I cannot entertain for a moment, and I now i)erceivc lliat [ 
must be wrong, and that it must be as much the duty of elec- 
tors to choose good men, as it is thb duty of our representatives 
(not to he good men, but) to act as good men ; for I maintain 
that they must legishite and govern in the fear of God, ac- 
cording to Scripture, for tbo glory of God, and the good of the 
nation.” 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without expressing 
our rogi;et, that before jirocecding to advocate the dissolution of 
the union of Church and State, our author should not have re- 
cogniKScd, more plainly and heartily, the moral character of gov- 
ernment as an ordinance of God, and the duty of nations to 
Him who is King kings and Lord of lords.” It is here, w'o 
conceive, that the grand defect of his work lies. In his conclu- 
sions as to the duty of the Church in such times as those w’e live 
in, few will refuse to concur who are not interested in the abuses 
which he has exposed. But in his views as to the duty of gov- 
ernments, and of Christians in regard to them, we can assure 
him he is radically mistaken, and will find himself opposed by 
the best friends of civil and religious liberty. Tliewauthor him- 
self, if closely questioned, woidd be the first, we should suppose, 
to shrink from the allegation, that betw'een two candidates 
ecjually qualified in other respects, it mattered little whether the 
man of mere navigation and gunnery” were chosen, or the 
man whose well known character would be his pledge and our 
guarantee that in all his public actings ho would be regulated 
by a sacred regard to the interests of the God of the Bible, of 
the Sabbath, and of tlie Church. 
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Nor can wc siifficiontly regret that I:i the very outset of 
liis book Mr. Noel should have considered it necessary to 
indicate, in such strong terms, his leanings to the Congre- 
gational system of Church polity. In his introduction ho 
Jins been at pains to define tlte meaning of the word 
‘‘ Churcli,” in attem])ting which he gives too obvious evi- 
dence of being more indebted to the late treatises of Doctors 
Wardlaw and Davidson, than to an impartial course of reading 
on tile subject. It is surely of small importance to the present 
(jucstion, in what sense the word Churcli” or assembly is cm- 
j)loyed in the New Testament. It is a convenient phrase, which 
is not more sacred tlian many other scrijitural phrases, and which 
it is no more iinscri^itnral to apjdy to an assembly of Christians 
united under one torni of discipline, than to an assembly of 
Clirislians united under one roof. Mr. Noel, however, rejects 
tile use of the phrase, Church of England,” as if the word 
w ere thereby profaned, and Lts aigument compromised. I 
sliall speak of tlie Eoman Catholic Clmrchcs, and the Greek 
C.liurclies, of tlie ycotch Establishment, of the English Esta- 
blishment, or of the Cluirche^ within these Establishments; not 
of the Clmrcli of Rome, the Greek Cliurcli, the Church of 
ycotland, or tlie Church of England.” This might pass as a 
trifling peculiarity, amounting, indeed, on the theory wdiich Mr. 
Noel seems to have embraced, to somctliing like a reductio ad 
niluluin, for Iiis new friends, the Independents, would hardly 
acknowledge any of tlie congregations within the English Esta- 
blishment to be Churclics of Christ at all. And had w^e been 
critically inclined, w'C might have adverted to the inconsisteney 
shewn in denying the use of the collective term Churcli to the 
religious establishment, wliile lie has no difficulty in applying 
that of State to the civil establishment. If we can conceive, ami 
may be permitted to speak of the visible complex body, including 
“ tlie legislative and executive powders,” the crown, the ministers, 
Houses of Parliament and constituency, as the State,” why 
inay^w'e not conceive and speak of the equally visible body, com- 
posed of professing Christians, as the Church?” And surely 
it is of the Church as a visible, and not as an invisible society, 
that Mr. Noel"spcaks, when treating of “ the Union of OJiurcli 
and State.” It is impossible to speak of such a union intelligibly, 
w ithout using the plirase as descriptive of the religious in contra- 
distinction to the secular society ; and accordingly, besides cx- 
hibiting it on his title, he has frequently, in the course of hia 
book, been betrayed into the expression.* But our author has 

* The following is one example among many of this unconscious forgetfulness of 
his Congregatioiialisra If * the earth ’ means the European population gene- 
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given still more decided cM’idcncc oP liis leanings to the. congre- 
gational polity in other passages; ami symptoms appear of a dis-^ 
position to go more than halt-way even with the Ihiptists. Un- 
willing to dwell on this theme, we refer the reader to ])agcs 14(5, 
^12, 325, 43(5, 460, 486, 5U.^ 

What we chiefly de])lore, however, is the effeet which this 
nnhaj)py nltraisrn and indecision of tendency must have on 
the minds of his iormer Lrothren. If deterred from 
following Ilia cxamjde by the length of the leap he has 
taken, they must be all the more content to linger with the 
abuses he has denounced, when it is seen that, in Mr. Noefs 
opinion at least, there is no intermediate ground, no sure footing, 
between an outrageous Erastianisin, crushing umler its iroii- 
liccl every fibre of life and freedom in the Churcli, on the one 
hand, and on the other, a nomadic unorganized Dissenterism ; no 
alternative between the Establishment as it now stands, with all 
its corruptions, and an ccolcsiaskical ivvolntion wliieli would not 
only dissolve the Union of Church and. State, but dissolve the 
Union of the Church herself^ and explode her into ten thousand 
fragmentary eluirches, ns unlike as nnallled to each other, and 
the prospective constitution of which no man could foretell. The 
English mind seems liitherto unahle to devise a middle path be- 
tween the purest despotism and the rankest radicalism in eccle- 
siastical matters. We had lioped to find in Mr. NoeVs book a 
more moderate scheme < f reform projected, wliich might have 
reconciled the tWTi extremes ; but avc are compelliHl to sa}’’ that 
W’e despair of liiin as a leader in any great movc*nient of ndbrina- 
tion, Avlicn wo see him thus merging liimself in the confused 
ranks of existing dissent — descending into the arena, single- 
handed, ns the cham])ion not of the Church but of a chapLd — 
and pleading, w’ith all the ardour of a neopliyto, for a system of 
disunion and disorganization, the utter iin])oteiice of which for 
any combined action, oven its veteran supporters Averc beginning 
to deploi’c. 

We shall not therefore follow our author into his lengthened 
discussion on the sej)aration of Church and State. We are*'not 
aware that he has introduced a single new^ argument. When 

rally, and ‘the woniuii ’ represents the Church of Chri.it, it shews that the Church 
may receive help from the people in any country, but the nature of the help is left 
undetermined. It may be the duty of nations to hdp the Church in one way, but 
unlawful to seek to help it in another. It may be riglit for them to protect it from 
riolence, while it is wrong to fetter it (that is, the Church) by a Legislative Union,’* 
&c., p. 126. This must refer to the visible Church ; fur the Church invisible docs 
not admit of being either helped or fettered. 

* “ I do not find in tho New Testament any other churcli court than the 
Church itself [f.<. the congregation] under the presidency of its elders.’* — P. 460. 

Not a word is said in Scripture, clearly and explicitly, about the baptism of 
UJfants.**— P, 436. 
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we state tliat liis rcadiiifr seems to liave been limited on the side 
of Establishments to such writers as Hooker, M‘Ncile and Glad- 
stone, our readers will not feel surprised that he should have 
adopted the views of Wardlw, Ballantyne, Conder, Gasparin, 
Viiiet and Baird.” And when it is kept in mind that his idea 
of an establishment is thoroughly Erastian, that he argues against 
what he calls the “ State Episcopate,” it need hardly be said 
that our advocates of establishments, whose reading and re- 
flection are not “ almost all on one side,” will readily admit 
the force of the “ General Considerations” which he has drawn 
from “ the Constitution of the State,” “the ])arental relation,” 
from “ history,” from “ Old Testament ])rophecies,” and from 
“ the New 'I'estament,” as (juite applicable to such a union Jis 
that which he takes for granted. » 

The same remark applies to the latter, and by far the most 
important ])art of the volume, wdiich refers to the “ Etfects of 
the Union.” The fearful (lisch)sures made in tliis ])ortion of the 
work, of the ine/ticieiicy, the bondage, the corruption, and the 
baneful results of the system, when apjdied to that particular 
form of the Union which exists in England, are certainly fitted 
to create, and must leave, w deep impression on the mind of 
every (diristian reader. This Bart is divided into the “ Influ- 
ence of the Union upon Persons” — such as bishops, ])astors, 
members, dissenters ; and the “ Influence of the Union upon 
Things” — such as the number of ministers, maintenance, doc- 
trine, disci])line, evangelization, union, reformation, religion, 
govorniiient, and other national establishments. Under each of 
these heads the influence of the Union is brought out with great 
power and eflect; though, thioiighout the whole, no distinc- 
tion is ever suggested between “ the Union” itself) and “ the 
Union in England.” The impression left on our mind indeed, 
is the utter hopelessness of seeing such corruptions removed 
while such a connexion continues to exist. But we regret 
that the author should have exposed his w'cll-intentioned argu- 
ments to be met, m)t by any attempts at I’efonning the Union 
as*it is, but by a volley of counter-arguments in behalf of the 
Union as it should be ; and that the odium which his eayosd 
may, with tqp much justice, enhance against the Establishment 
will only be confronted by references to the growing attachment 
of multitudes to the Church established. There is a delusion 
here which, we fear, the friends of established abuses are destined 
sooner or later to discover ; for if) alter such an unfolding of 
the depth and extent of the disease, no remedial attempt is made, 
the body must sink into that state of collapse in which neither 
the skiir of the physician nor the affection of friends can save it. 
Meanwhile, this concentration of attack upon the Union of 
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Church and State, as the solo cause of all the corruptions of 
tlic former, savours too much of the empiric and the visionary, 
to prove effective in the proper quarter. It may call forth Jo 
jmans from a certain class of dissenters ; but will the blow bo 
fatal to Establishments ? We doubt it greatly. 

The Union of the Churches with the State is doomed,” 
says Mr. Noel; and, for aught we know, the prediction may 
be a true one, though 'svo do not think the prophet has taken 
the best way to ensure its fulfilment. Had lie come forth in 
the character of a Reformer of his native Church, denouncing 
the Union simply because he despaired of seeing her abuses re- 
moved while such a species of Union remained, and zealous to 
restore lier to a purity and vigour oiitrivalling the days of the 
S]xth Edward, of Jewel and Latimer and Cranmer, — he might 
have enlisted the best sj^mpathies of Old England in the cause 
of spiritual indej^endencc. As it is, ho has to fight his way 
against English j'atriotisin as well as English pride ; and the 
issue of such a conflict is moi'e than doubtful. 

The bomb havS exploded within the citadel ; but the effect on 
those within, who still constitute the majority, can only be to 
stimulate their zeal in its defence. It must always bo an im- 
politic, if not an unfair mode of >varfarc against the corru])tions 
of a Church, to trace up all of these to a single source, however 
profound in error, or prolific of evil that source may be. It 
may be true that the corruptions may never bo effectually re- 
formed while that source remains untouched, — just as the 
wounded warrior cannot be healed till he has been disen- 
cumbered of the armour which frets the sore and impedes the 
o])eration ; but it does not follow that all the disorders which 
cry for remedy flow from one foiintai]i, or will vanish on its re- 
moval. The grand origin of the evils affecting the English 
Church, it might bo easy to show, lies not in its being an Esta- 
blishment simply, but in its having been, to a sad extent, from 
the very beginning, an establishment of abuses. Romisli errors, 
never sufficiently purified by the Kefonnation, were consolidated 
and perpetuated by the despotism of Elizabeth, and liave lain to 
this day congealed as in the iceberg of a long Arctic winter. 
Drifted as it has been lately wutliin the influence of another 
spring, is tlici-c not some liope of seeing it thawed and broken 
up, and reduced its original elements i And if so, is it not 
the office of all the friends of that Cliurcli, and of the trutli as it 
is in Jesus, to see that due pi'eparation is made to sejiarate 
the precious from the vile,” and build up, from among the wreck 
of scattered abuses, a second Temple more glorious, because 
jDiore spiritual and simple and godlike, tliau the first? 

But we must conclude our rapid rcYic^Y• As a specimen of 
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the author s style, we select the folio win passages in which ho 
brings out, with withering effect, some ol‘ the most glaring faults 
of the Establishment which he has left : — 

INFLUENCE OF THF UNION UPON BISHOPS. 

“ From this enuiueratioii of some of the functions of a prelate im- 
posed by the State, it is too obvious that a pastor suddenly raised by 
the fiat of the premier to the prelatic dignity, must undergo tempta- 
tions of no ordinary force. How can one, whose position was so 
Immble, become at once so lofty without giddiness! That smile of a 
statesman has made him at once a peer, the master of a palace, the 
owner of a lordly revenue, the successor of apostles. Thenceforth he 
shines in Parliament, and moves among the most splendid circles of 
the wealthiest nation of the earth ; or, j'ctiring to his palace, he jul- 
niinistcrs within its baronial precincts an extended patronage, wields 
an absolute sceptre over one-third of his clergy, and by an indefinite 
prerogative, awes and controls tlic rest ; meets with no one to (pics- 
tion bis opinions or contradict his will ; and may look along a 
lengtlicned vista of enjoyments \o the nioi’c dazzling splendour and 
prerogatives of Lambeth. If a man, under these circumstances, is 
not delorioratod, he must liave extraordinary wisdom and virtue# 
Put wlien worldly men are chosen by the Government, and are 
rendered more worldly by tlic disadvantages of tbeir position, their 
distribution of livings, tlieir visitation charges, tbeir circuits for con- 
firmation, their private intercourse with the clergy, and their whole 
inllucnce, must chock evangelical religion, and add to the numbers 
of worldly and unsound incumbents throughout the land.*^ — Pp. 
273-275. 

The following is a severe, but wo suspect not an overdrawn 
picture of 

THE PIOUS ANGLICAN PASTOK. 

“ He may exaggerate the importance of the Union, extol ‘ the 
Church’ as the piu’cst and best in the world, persuade himself that 
it is the chief bulwark of Protestantism ; be may fill up his time and 
thoughts with the duties of his ministry, and may resolve not to read, 
speak, or think on those disputed topics. Thus he may strive to Jiido 
out the errors of the prayer-book, and avoid every conclusion re- 
specting the legal fetters of his ministry, shielding himself under the 
thought that many excellent men do all that he is called to do, and 
that matters so trifling ought not to endanger an institution so ventT- 
able and so necessary. 

Symptoms of this state of mind arc, I think, common. 

“ Amongst pious Anglican pastors it is common to hear strong 
and even violent denunciation of Popery, which requires no courage, 
because the thunderer launches his bolts against a despised minority, 
and is echoed by admiring multitudes. “Put the ten thousand practi- 
cal abuses within the Establishment wake no such indignant thunders, 
— the nomination of worldly prelates, — the exclusion of the Gospel 
from thousands of parishes in which by the Union ungodly ministers 
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liavc tlio monopoly of spiritual instruction, — the easy introduction of 
irreligious youths into the ministry, — the awful desecration of bap- 
tism, especially in large civic parislics, — the more awful fact, that 
thirteen thousand Anglican i)astoi*s leave some millions of the poor 
out of a population of only sixteen millions utterly untaught, — the 
hatiiful bigotry of the canons, which excommunicalc all -who recognise 
any other Churches of Christ in England except our own, — the eom- 
ph*,te lusiori of the Church and the world at the Lord’s table, — tlie obliga- 
tion upon every parish minister publicly to thank Clod for taking to 
himself the soul of every wicked person in the parish ^^ut> dies with- 
out being excorn numicalcd, — the almost total neglect of scriptural 
Church discipline, — the tyranny of the license system, — the sporting, 
dancing, and card-idayiiig of many clergymen, — the Government 
orders to the churches of Christ to preach ou what topics, and to pray 
in what terms, the State prescribes, — the lovid and frciincnt denuncia- 
tion of our brethren of other denominations as schismatics, — the 
errors of tlie Articles and of the ju'aj'cr-book, and the invasion of the 
regal prerogatives of Christ by the State supremacy, — the total ab- 
sence of self-government, and therefore of all self-reformation, in the 
Establishment, &c. &c. &c.f all these enormous evils are tolerated and 
concealed. Dissenters are often and eagerly attacked because com- 
}>urativcly weak ; but scarcely a tongue condemns the tyranny of the 
State towards the Anglican Churches, because the State is strong and 
holds the purse.” — Pp. 309-302. 

The following is liis melancholy account of 

THE ACTUAL SI ATE OF THE ESTABLISH IMENT. 

“ If the 1 6,000 pastors and ministers of the Anglican Churches 
were living according to these divine commands, England would soon 
turn to Christ. 

“ J5ut wliat is the actual state of the Establislimcnt? Myriads of 
its members have nothing of Christianity but the name, received in 
infancy by baptism, and retained without one spontaneous act of their 
own ; and millions do nothing whatever to promote the cause of 
Christ. Its 13.000 churches are generally without evangelistic acti- 
vity, without brotherly fellowship, without discipline, without spiritn- 
jdity, without faith. Like Laodicea, they are liikcw’arm ; like Sardis, 
they liave .‘i luiine to live and are dead. Of its 16,000 ministers, 
about 1568 do nothing; about 6681 limit their thoughts and labours 
to small parishes, whicli contain from 150 to 300«ouls; while others 
in citie^ and towns profess to take charge of 8000 or 9000 .souls. 
And of the 12,923 working pastors of churchc.s, I fear, f^ni various 
concurrent .symptoms, that about 10,000 are uncon vertea men, who 
neither preach nor know tlie Gospel.” — Pp. 568, 569. 

MU. Noel’s concluding address. 

“ The Union of the Churches with the State is doomed. Coiulcmne<l 
by reason and religion, by scripture and by experience, how can it 
be ulloNNcd to injure the nation much longer ? All the main principles 
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upon wliicli it rests are unsound. Its State-salaries, its supremacy, 
its patronage, its compulsion of payments ior the support of religion, 
are condemned by both the precedents and die prccc[)ts of the word 
of God. Wo have seen that it sheds a blighting influence upon pre- 
lates, incumbents, curates, and other rnemhors of churches. It adds 
little to the iiumbor of pastors, it distributes them with a wasteful 
disregard to the wants of the population, and it pays least those whom 
it ouglit to 2)ay most liberally. It excludes the Gospel from thousands 
of parishes ; it perpetuates corruptions in doctrine ; it hinders all 
scriptural discipline ; it desecrates the ordinances of Christ, coiilounds 
the Church and the world, foments schism among Christians, and 
tempts the ministers of Christ both in and out of the Kstablishment 
to be eager politicians. Further, it embarrasses successive Govern- 
ments, maintains one chief clement of revolution in the country, 
renders the reformation of the Anglican Churches hopeless, hinders 
the progress of the (jospel throughout the kingdom, and strengthens 
all the corrupt papal Establishments of Europe. 

“ Worst of all, it ‘grieves * and ‘ qiieuches * the Spirit of God, who 
cannot be expected largely to Bless the Churches which wdll not put 
away their sins. • 

“ lint when it shall be destroyed, \ve have reason to hope that tho 
churches will revive in religion speedily. Sound doctrine will then 
be heard fj’om most of the Anglican pulpits ; evangelists will go forth 
into every part of the land ; scriptural discipline will be restored ; 
schisms will be mitigated ; Christian ministers will cense to be politi- 
cal partisans ; we may look for a larger effusion of I lie S]>irit of God ; 
and Englanil may become the foremost of the nations in godliness 
and virtue. 

“ Let all w'ho fear and love God arise to accomi>lish this second 
Reformation. I'he work which our martyred forefathers began in 
the face of tho dungeon and the stake, let us, in their s])irit, complete ! 
****** 

“ Since many will hold back from even an examination of truths 
which entail momentous consequences to themselves, each disciple of 
Christ, who ascertains the separation of the Churches from the State 
to be his Master’s will, must count it an honour to serve him singly, 
if need be, in this conflict. Great cvciils in history have waited on 
the actions of a few intrepid men. Hampden, by his resolute resist- 
ance to an act of tyranny, awoke in his countrymen the spirit which 
secured our liberties. The gallantry of Clive saved our Indian em- 
pire. Luthoir long thought and laboured almost alone. 'JTIie exten- 
sive revival of the last century was owing, under God, to Wesley and 
W^hitficld, with very few companions. Let eacli member of the 
Establishment, therefore, who comprehends this duty, determine that 
ho will, without wailing for the decision of others, do his utmost in 
the name of Christ to secure the freedom of the Anglican Churches 
from tlie shackles of the State. 

****** 

“ AVitli greater confidence I address my brethren of the free 
churches. There sliould be no longer disunion or sloth, liidcpcii- 
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(Icnls and Bapti.sts, Wcslcyans and members of the Free Church of 
Scotland, let us all, with united voices, from Caithness to Cornwall, 
claim, in the name of Christ, the Christian liberty of the British 
Clinrehes ; and this generation may yet see accomplished a second 
liclbrmatioji moie spiritual, and not less extensive, than the first. 

“Abo\e all, let us take care to fulfil this duty in a Christian 
s|)irit. No religious cause requires irreligious means for its advance- 
ment. Jj'ct us disgrace ourselves by no railing, condemn all personal 
invc;ctive, and be guilty of no exaggeration, for tiiCi^e are the weapons 
of the weak and the unprincipled ; but, iiniling with all those who 
love the Iledociner, let us recognise with gratitude every woik of the 
8i)irit within the Establishment as well as without it. And with 
much praj^r, with constant dependence on the Holy Spirit, with a 
.supreme (hvsins to glorify God, and with an abundant exorcise of 
faith, h.ope, and love, wJiich ar(^ onr appropriate armour in every con- 
flict, let us persevere in our efforts till the blessing of God rendor.s our 
trinmpli a decisive step towards the evangelisation of the world.” — Pp. 

i* 

Alas, for tlie Churcli of Etifijlaiid ! the first-born of our Ee- 
formation, and the beginning ot our strength ! Time was when 
“men would have healed her, but she is not healed!” Time 
vve.s wlieii sliG might have kept her bulwarks by surrendering 
liei* palaces — and retained all her real beauty and spiritual 
eflicieiicy, at the sacrifice of lier trappings. Time w’as, at the 
critical juncture of the Eostoratioji, wlicn by a moderate relbrni 
of her hierarchy, liturgy and canons, she might have retained 
her cmolumoiits without losing her liberties, and might liavo 
seen a virtuous hardwctrking clergy, distributed tlirough her 
much loved island, — 

“ In bright succession rai.sed, her ornament and guard.” 

Hut In an evil hour, she yielded to the dictation of a perfidious 
and uiij)rinciplod tyrant, who robbed her of her strength under 
])retcxt of advancing her to worldly honours; and now, undermined 
within, and besieged without, she is fain to cling for support to 
the arm of her oppressor. Saving the pledged and interested 
siH)j)orter3 of things as they are, none can believe that this can 
continue long. If the Churcli is destined to stand, it wall be by 
the energies of her own children, awakened to a sense of danger 
and duty by the signs of the times, and demanding a thorough 
reform, both in her relations to the State, and her internal ad- 
ministration. If she is doomed to fall, it will not be by the 
assaults of her enemies, but b}' her own weight — by tlic plethora 
of wealth and power flowing to the head, and forsaking the ex- 
tremities ; and by clinging, with infatuated fondness, to those 

I ionderous abuses, which, unless parted with, will assuredly drag 
ler downwards with them into the weltering waters of revolution. 
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Art. V . — The History of England ^ f,om the Accession of 
James II. J3y TiroMAs"B^\BiNGTON Macaulay. In 2 vols. 
Lomlon, 184{). 1300 pp. 

We liave never perused a work of literntnro or science, or 
even one ol* fiction, witli such an intense interest as that with 
which we have devoured the two remarkable volumes now be- 
fore us. Wo have clieated our mind of its usual fijod, and our 
body of its usual rest, in order to ^rasp, by one mental effort, the 
^reat truths which tliey teach, and imbibe tl^e noble lessons which 
they convey. Were w’o among tlie personal friends of Mr. 
^Macaulay, or did we adopt the latitiidinarlan views of religious 
truth whicli he has presented to us in all tlie fascination of lan- 
guage and of sentiment, wc might have suspected tlmt our judg- 
ment was partial, and our adiqiration extravagant ; but, thougli 
our Presbyterian feelings have been often offended, and our 
most venerated martyrs but slightly honoured, and our national 
(‘reed not unfrequently reviled, yet these ))enumbral sjiots dis- 
a])j)ear, while we study in hi« bright and eloquent pages the vin- 
dication of our country’s libertms, — the character and tlie fate 
of the sages wlio asserted tliein, — and the righteous but terrible 
doom of the Princes from whom they were wrung. 

There is no ])criod of tlie History of England in Avliich the 
events are so closely related to those of the present day as the 
few years of oppression and judicial murder whicli constitute 
the reign of James II. In watching at present the revival (;f 
l^opcry, and in resisting its insidious approach, we must study’’ 
its spirit and its jiower previous to the lievolution ; and in coii- 
tem})!ating our domestic disturbances, and the j)oIitic'al convul- 
sions which arc now shaking the civili/.ed world, we may dis- 
covc'r their cause and their cure by a careful study of Mr. 
Macaulay’s volumes. In the arbitrary rule of the House of 
Stuart — in the perfidy and immorality of its princes — in the 
bigotry and licentiousness of its priests — in the venality of its 
statesmen — and in the blood-thji*stincss of its captains — wc see 
the germ of that revolutionary tempest whicli swefit ijito one 
irresistible tide the otherwise conflicting elements of society\ The 
Giant of Keaction, in his most grim and savage form, summoned 
a patient and opj)resscd people to revolt, and \\ith its scorpion 
lash huri’icd one sovereign to the scaffold, and another into exile. 

But while we shudder over the recitals in which these crimes 
are emblazoned, and through which our liberties were secured, 
the mind searches for some powerful principle of action to 
which they can be referred. Why was the prince j)crficlious, the 
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judge sanguinary, and tlie priest corrupt ? It was because an 
idolatrous su})erstition reigned in Christendom — irritated at the 
])rogress of* Erokislant truth — inculcating the heresy of passive 
obcMlience to kings — exercising an autliority over the souls and 
bodies of men — usurping tlie sceptre, and assuming the ermine 
of tlie Church’s Head — sealing the ark of divine truth — and 
closing or poisoning the fountains of education and knowledge. 
Ill the lap of this superstition even Protestant England slum- 
bered. Truth, secular and divine, had indeed begun to throw 
its mingled radiance among the ignorant and immoral masses of 
English life. It had long before gilded and braced the Scottish 
mind, and raised the Scottish heart to a sense of its duties and 
its wrongs. 'Hie noble doctrines of the school of Calvin, which 
Scri[)ture taught and philosophy confirmed, had been accepted 
as the creed of Presbytery, and formed the basis of its sinijde 
discipline and worship. Tliroiigh the unity and power of her 
faith, and the indomitable courage of her people, the Church of 
our fathers would have maintained her ground against all the 
power of the Panacy, if wielded only by her domestic princes ; 
but the I'liion of the Crown of Scotlaml with that of England, 
which in hajipicr times has been the source of her glory and her 
strength, threw her back a century in the race of civilisation 
and knowledge. 

A despicable king, in carrying off its Crown, forgot his duty 
to the land which gave him birth, striving to overturn its blood- 
cemented Church, and launching against its ])riesthood and its 
peo])lo the formidable power of his double sovereignty. Her 
humble temple fell beneath the sword of the tyrant, out only to 
rise again with a nobler pediment and a loftier j)eristylc. llie 
same godless jirinccs who had desecrated our altars and slain 
our martyrs lifted their blood-stained hand against the Sister 
Church ; but they lifted it in vain, for their dynasty perished in 
the wreck of the superstition which they upheld. Under a 
IVotestant lacc of kings, and a Protestant constitution, the 
Scej)tres of England and Scotland have been welded into one. 
Their Churches liave flourished and grown together — the one 
rich and powerful — the other humble and contented. Their 
literature and science — their trade and their commerce — their 
arts and their arms — have achieved throughout the civilized 
world a glorious and imperishable name. "We have now nothing 
to fear from perfidious and criminal sovereigns, from unprin- 
cipled statesmen, from venal judges, or from sanguinary chiefs. 
We have nothing to fear from political turbulence. The pro- 
gressive reform of our institutions, and their ‘gradual accommo- 
dation to the ever-varying* necessities of man, and the ever- 
changing phases of social life, can always be secured by the 
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juoral oncrpy of an cJncatcd ami ndirlons people. liavc 

still less to fear from foreign invasion. XIio clitfnsion of know- 
ledge, and the local a])proxiinatioii and mutual intei’ests of 
nations, have exorcised the spirit of war; and should it re- 
appear, with its iron vizor and its bloody dra])ery, \v(* Itavo 
bulwarks of steel and of oak that may defy the hostile levies of 
the worhl. Tint wo have much to fear from that gigantic super- 
stition which lias so often erected the stake and the scailbld in 
our land, and which is again girding itself for the recovery of its 
])ower. Crowds of its dev'otc-es have been long stationing them- 
selves in onr towns and villages. Idolatrous altars are rising 
tlfick around ns. The Upas seeds of Papal error, long con- 
cealed in the rubrics and liturgies of a neighbouring Church, 
have already begun to germinate — now liiding their blanched 
vegetation from the eye of day — now rising up in rank luxu- 
riance — now budding under the surplice — now hearing fruit 
under the mitre. The breath of a bigoted minister, or the fiat 
of an unprinci|)led monarch, is alobo wanting to plant the 
])oIsoii-trec in onr land, and I’ciicw the battle of faith which was 
waged and won by onr fathers. 

It is not probable that siith a direct agency will be employed, 
but there are crooked lines of ])olicy by which treason finds an 
easier and aquicker patli to its crimes. Thei’o may bo a minister, 
and there may he a parliament, so blind to religious truth, so 
ignorant of the lessons which history has read to them, aiul so 
reckless of the temporal and spiritual interests which they control, 
as to siij)p]y with the munitions of war the enemies of our Faith, 
and thus arm a Catholic priesthood against a Protestant shrine, 
and marshal a wild j)opuhition against the peace and liberties of 
the empire. Had we at the lielm of State some modern Or- 
]diciis, who could charm with his lyre of gold the denizens of the 
moral wilderness, or some Indian sage who could cajole the poi- 
son-tooth from the snake in the grass, we might expect by a sti- 
pendiary bribe to loose the J esuit from his vows, or the priest 
from his allegiance ; but liistory proclaims to us, by a handwriting 
on the wall, wliat the experience of the nation confirms, that 
every concession which truth makes to error is but a new but- 
tress to support it, and that every shackle which Jioleration 
strikes from fanaticism, adds but to its virulence and ])ower. To 
our Roman Catholic brethren we would cheerfully extend every 
right and privilege whici) we ourselves enjoy — to every civil and 
niiHtary office we would admit them— with every honourable 
distinction we would adorn them. Whatever, indeed, be his 
creed, we would welcome the wise man to our board, and we would 
clasp the good man to our bosom — some modern Augustine 
if he exists — some living Pascal if he is to be found ; but we 
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would never eonsenf:, (3von under the torturc-bool. of James II., 
to pay out oi' tlie bard earnings of Protestant toil tlic stipend of 
n (.^atlioJic priest, or build his superstitious altar, or purchase the 
relics of his idolatry. 

\\"e have no desire to su])port these views by any arguments 
of our own. We arc content to refer our readers to the trutli- 
.sp{'aking and Jieart-stirring pages of Mr. jNIacaulay. In liis his- 
toiy of , lames 11., every fact lias but one meaning, every 
cvt'Ut but one tongue, and every mystery but one intc»’])retation. 
We here learn tliat with civil liberty Popery cannot co-e\i.st. — 
With Scri])turc truth it is utterly irreconcilable. — AViili the 
faith of science it is at variance. — To tlie s])rcad of edui-atifln 
and knowledge it is bitterly opposed. — From the sage etpially as 
from the novicti it demands the secrets of the life and tlie licart; 
and over the dcnncstic sanctuary, the seat of the purest mid lio- 
lii'st of onr affections, it has exercised, and insists u])on exercising, 
the (iontrol of a jiarent, and it has wielded, and insists upon 
wicldiiig, the sceptre of a god. ^ 

(Jatliering these truths from the work before ns, and enter- 
taining the o])iniou which we do of its transcendent merits, we 
cannot but j’oeord our satisfaction at the rapid and extensive cir- 
culation wliicli it has already obtained, and express the wisli tliat 
it iiiay adorn every library and enlighten every family in the 
kingdom. And notwithstanding the imperfections whicli in onr 
eyes it hears, and tlie eriors of opinion wliicli to ns it occasion- 
ally exhibits, and the hard judgments whicli it sometimes jiro- 
nounces against truths whicli we accept and revere, we would yet 
wish to sec it in an abridged form, diffusing through middle life 
its great trutlis and lessons, and we should not object to have it 
read in our schools, and studied in our universities, as the best 
liistory of our Kevolution, and the safest cxjiositor of our civil 
and religious liberties. 

As Mr. Macaulay’s History of England is to be brought 
down to a time whicli is within the memory of men still liv- 
ing,” it will no doubt include the chronicle of tlie Great Ee volu- 
tion, which, at the close of the last C-ntiiiy, subverted Eurojiean 
dynasties, and wliich, after being itself subverted, has re-appeared 
with redoubled energy, threatening the extinction, or heralding 
the improvement, of every political institution. The path of the 
historian will therefore lie among thorns and quicksands, ex- 

B him to the assaults of vindictive factions — of men rushing 
ng to change, or cliecking the march of that great civilisa- 
tion which the highest oracles have taught us to anticipate. The 
manner in which Mr. Macaulay has traced his course through the 
intricacies of our d\vn revolutionary period is the best earnest of his 
future success ; and though we sometimes start at what is perhaps 
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only the shadow of secular leaiunj^s, when he refers lo conflict- 
ing creeds, and treats of ecclesiastical sti’ifc, we yet look foi*- 
ward with conlideiice, and even witli deliglit to his I'lilure labours. 
It is diflicultfor a statesman embroiled in the ])olilics oJ'his own 
day, and coiiimitted often to party oj)Inions wliicli he does not 
himself hold, to descant freely and consistently on tlie e\cnts of 
other times, and to protect those stern decishms which he pro- 
nounces for posterity, from the taint of passing interests and 
coiitemj)orary feeling. Air. Macaulay has, in our Jiidgmeiil, 
stood clear of this Soy 11a and (fliarybdis of history, and 
feel assured tluit even Ids political adversaries will not A enture 
lo dissert that he has clironicled the reign of James II. with the 
lem[)er of a ])artizaii, or sought to niagnif)' his ow]i political 
opiiiioits by distorting tlie facts or snppnvssing the truths of 
history. 

The first volume of tlio Avork, Avhich we sliall now ))vocced to 
analyze, is divided into //rc cha^)ters. In the /ov./, Air. Alacaulay 
gives a condensed and elegant sketch of lOnglisli liistory from 
the earliest times to fhe devolution in IfldO. In tlie tnrmul 
chapter, he details tlie leading events in the reign of Cfliarles Jl. 
In tlie ihird^ he describes tlrt? state of Ihiglaiid iit tlie accession 
of James II., treating of its statistics, its literature and science, 
its arts, its agriculture, niaiiufactures and commerce, tlie state 
of its towns and A’illages, and the condition of its population; 
and in tlie romalniiig tivo chajiters, he gives the liistory of the 
last of the Stuarts, Avliicli is continued and concluded in the jke 
chapters of tlie second a olurnc. 

TJio great event of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity is justly regarded by Air. Alacaulay as iho first of 
a long scries of salutary revolutions” which laid the foundation 
of that noble constitution by wliicli England has been distin- 
guished from otlier nations. The jiredomiiiancc of the sacerdotal 
over the civil power, wliicli marked this early period of our his- 
tory, and which was continued for a great length of time, lie 
conceives to have been a real blessing to “ a society sunk in ig- 
nonincc, and ruled by mere physical force.” Viewing the jiower 
of priestcraft as mental^ and that which naturally and properly 
belongs to iiitcllectual superiority,” he jironounces it; tt) he 
nobler and better than that which consists merely in corporeal 
strength and as the priests were by far the wisest portion of 
society, he decides “ that it was on the whole good that tliey 
should be respected and obeyed, and that their dominion in the 
Dark Ages had been, in spite of many abuses, a legitimate and a 
salutary guardianship.” Even the spiritual su[)remacy arro- 
gated by the Pope in the Dark Ages is held to'have been produc- 
tive of far more good than evil and Air. Alacaulay reaches the 
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climax of liis juliniratioiij wlien lie expresses his Joubt whether a 
yurer reVujkoi inijht not have been found a lesa efficient tajenl iji 
accomplishing tliat revolution which, in the thirteenth century, 
])ut an end to the tyranny of nation over nation,, and that revo- 
lution which, a few generations later, put an end to the pro- 
])crty of inari in man.” 

Although we regard these laudations of sacerdotal and papal 
supremacy, and of the pilgrimages, and sanctuaries, and crusades, 
and monastic institutions of the Middle Ages, as an oblation to 
the ])olitical liberalism of the hour, and as a stumbling-block at the 
very threshold of Mr. Macaulay’s labours, we yet feel some diffi- 
culty in reducing such general assertions into a proposition wlucli 
can l)c fairly analyzed. That the ascendency of went(d power as a 
priiicjple of government is superior to “ that which consists -inerely 
in corj)oreal strength,” or, as elsewhere expressed, to that which 
governs “ by vigour of muscle, and by audacity of S]>irlt,” is a 
truth too palpable to be denied, But when wc express it in 
another form, and aver that the government of l*oj)ery, as exer- 
cised in the Middle Ages, was better than that of a jiurer faith, 
and better, too, than that of the muscular and audacious baron, 
who, in the same age, led his hereditary bondsmen to battle, 
there is not a Ih’otcstant versed in history that will not give it 
an indignant denial. 

The mental power to which wo do homage in the statesman and 
lawgiver is essentially different from the mental power of the [>riest. 
The one is the cfllatus of a god embodied in the sage to bless and 
elevate his species, — the other the spirit of Belial displayed in 
fraud and imposture — in false legends and in lying miracles. 
Under the })riestly sway, knowledge was placed in bond for the 
purposes of decej^tion. The vicegerent of Heaven encouraged 
crime by absolving the criminal, and the moral and mental power 
which he thus wielded descended unimpaired to his successors, 
and is potently exercised at this moment over every kingdom 
in CJhristian Europe, A purer religion than this — the faith of 
Luther, or even the faith of Pascal and Arnaud, would doubt- 
less have been a more efficient agent in the civilisation of man- 
kind. But even the audacious autocrat exercised a sway more 
humane and improving than that of the priest. He laid no em- 
bargo upon knowledge — he put forth no claim to divine power, 
and he transmitted none to his race. If ho fell in battle, a son 
or a chieftain less w'arlikc than himself was not prevented by his 
caste from acquiring and diffusing a taste for the arts of peace, 
and from exercising a milder sway over his serfs. If he returned 
from conquest, he might import some new ideas from his ene- 
mies, or bring back some refined or intellectual captive, or intro- 
duce into his fastnesses some instrument or process of civilisation, 
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But if the audeacious prince was a less humane and enlightened 
rulei’ than the priest, — if the prelate 8t. Dunstan Avas a nobler 
character than the warrior Fciida, whence arose the formidable 
contrast? The priest himself was the cause. lie it was that 
intcrccj)ted the rays of civilisation and science, which Heaven 
was gradually sljcdding over our race. He it Avas that selfishly 
converged them into tlie gloomy crypt of his sanctuaiy, and dis- 
])enscd them at an usurious interest in magic and in jugglery, to 
deceive and enshiA^e mankind. There Avas indeed a sj)ccies of 
learning Avhich emanated from the hierarchy duty free. They 
not only tolerated but taught the botany of the holy thorn, the 
osteology of saintly_vertebne, the odontology of the Virgin, and 
tlie physiology of St. Januarius’ blood ; and ev^cry monastery and 
tem]>lo had its museum of croAvns and vestments, of roj)ts and 
chains, of crucifixes and crosses, of teeth and toes, labelled in 
duplicates and tri])licates to establish their mendacious legends. 
It was thus that knowletlge m«5tled in the monasteries, and thus 
that science Avas 'contraband in the baronial hall. 

Did our narrow space permit us to continue the disQUssion of this 
subject, Ave Avouhl presemt it to our I'eatlers under another ])hase. 
We would direct their attention to the Chronicles of Arabia, and 
the noble Institutions which, during the Dark Ages, sprang up 
under the religion of the Crescent. When a corrupt supersti- 
tion, as INIr. Macaulay alloAvs it to be, Avas blightmg Avith its si- 
rocco currents the green buds of secular knowleoge, and impri- 
soning Aviihin their fruit-vessel the long ripened seeds of sacred 
truth, the Calijihs of the lOast, the depositaries of jdiysical force, 
and the heroes of many battles, Averc introducing among the 
ferocious Saracens the elements of Art and Science, and estab- 
lishing schools and academies for the instruction of the children 
of the Prophet. A Christian jdiysician, unfettered by Mohame- 
dan tests, presided over the academy of Khorasan, composed of 
men of all countries and creeds. The orthodox Mussulmans 
indeed murmured at the liberality of their princes, but the Ara- 
bian youth resorted to the gymnasium, and neither his acade- 
mies nor his colleges were denounced as godless. Such Avere 
the labours of Almamon. With a vigour of muscle, and an 
audacity of gnrit” not inferior to that of any of the captains of 
his age, he drew his sword against his enemies, but he retunied 
it to its scabbard, more eager than before for the instruction and 
civilisation of his subjects. 

As if conscious of the Aveakness of his ])osition, Mr. Macaulay 
re-states his heresy Avith modifying expressions, and contents 
himself Avith the affirmation, that that superstition (namely, 
the Catholic) cannot be regarded as unmixedly noxious^* 
which creates an aristocracy altogether independent of race, and 
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compels the hereditary master to kneel before the spiritual tribu- 
nal of the hereditary bondsman.”' To the proposition in this 
form wo willincrly assent. Tliere is no superstition iinmixedly 
noxious, — no institution, either social or political, in which 
sometliin^ innocuous may not bo found. Even in slavery, the 
climax of institutional baseness, we may contrast the African in 
chains braving the horrors of the middle passage, with tlu^ 
slave s|)ending the I'est of his life under the roof of a kind and 
even a ("hristian master. 

Among the causes by w'hich England was, at an early period, 
advantageously distinguished from most of the neighbouring 
countries, Mr. Macaulay, in a very intcrcstijig passage, mentions 
the relation in which the nobility stood to the commonalty : — 

“ There was,” he says, a strong hereditary aristocracy, but it was 
of all hereditary aristocracicis the least insolent and ex(dusiv e. It had 
none of the invidious character of a caste. It was constantly receiv- 
ing nicinhers from the people, ami constantly sending down members 
to mingle with the peojde. Any gentleman might bf^eome a peer. 
The younger jsoii of a peer was bnt a gentleman. Grandsons of peers 
yielded prcccdcm;o to newly made knights. The dignity of knight- 
hood was not beyond the reach of any man who could by diligence and 
thrift roali/e a good estate, or who could attract notic(i by his valour 
in a battle or a siege. It was regarded as no disparagement for thci 
daughter of a duke, nay, of a royal duke, to espouse a distinguished 
commoner. * #* * (Jond blood, indeed, was held in high respect; 

but between good blood and the privileges of the peerage, there was 
most fortunately for our country no necessary connexion. Pedigrees 
as long, and scutcheons as old, were to he found out of the House of 
Lords as in it. There were new men who bore the highest titles. 
There wore untitled men well known to have been descemded from 
knights who had broken the Saxon ranks at Hastings, and scalecl the 
walls of Jerusalem. * * * There was, therefore, here no line like 

that which in some other countries divided the [latrieian from the 
plebeian. The yeoman was not inclined to murmur at dignities to 
which liis own children might rise. The grandee was not inclined to 
insult a class into which his own children must descend. * * * The 
constitution of the House of Commons tended greatly to promote the 
salutary internnxture of classes. TliC knight of the shire was the 
connecting link between the baron and the shopkeeper. On the same 
benches on which sat the goldsmiths, the drapers, and grocers who 
liad been returned to Parliament by the commercial towns, snt also 
members who, in any other country, would have been called no- 
blemen, hereditary lords of manors, entitled to hold courts, and to 
bear coat armoiii*, and able to trace back an honourable descent 
through many generations. Some of them were younger sons and 
brothers of great lords. Others could boast even of royal blood. At 
length the eldest son of an Earl of Bedford, called, in courtesy, by the 
second title of his father, oifered himself as candidate for a scat in the 
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House of Commons, and his example was followed hy others. Seated 
in that House, the heirs ol‘ the grandees of tlie realm nu(iii*ally became 
as zealous for its privileges as any of the iiiiiiible burgesses with 
whom they were nfingled. Thu? our democracy was, frojii an early 
j)eriod, the most aristocratic, and our aristocrac^y Ihc most dcmocra- 
tic in the world ; a peculiarity which has lasted down to the present 
day, and which has produced many important moral and political ef- 
fects.** — Vol. i. pp. 38-40. 

After briefly referring to the government of the Plautagenots 
and Tudors, Mr. Macaulay treats of the lieformation and its 
consequences. He finds it diflicult to say wlietlier England 
owes more to the Roman Catholic religion or to the Reformation, 
and yet lie admits that, for political and intellectual freedom, 
and for all the blessings which political and intellectual freedom 
have brought in their train, a/ie ts' chlejiy intliditrd to the tjreai re-- 
hellions of the Laity mjainst the Priesthood L The origin and jiecu- 
liar charaeter of llic English CJiurch, and the relation in whicli 
it stood to tlie State, next passc.s undin* review. lie points out 
the advantages which flic CroAvn derived from an Establishment 
which inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience, and describes 
the indignation of the Puritans wlieii they saw “ an Institution 
younger by many ydlirs than themselves, and which Iiad under 
their own eyes, gradually received its Ibrm from t he passions and 
interests of a Court, begin to mimic the lofty style of Rome.” 

“ Since these men/' (the Puritans,) says Mr. JMacaulay, “ could 
not be convinced, it was determined that they slioukl b(i persecuted. 
Persecution produced its natural clfects upon them. It found thorn a 
sect; it made them a faction. To their hatred of the Church was 
now added hatred of the Cro\vn. The two sentiments were inter- 
mingled, and each embittered the other. The opinions of the Pin-itan 
concerning the relation of ruler and subject ^vere widely diti'erent from 
those that were inculcated in the homilies. His favourite divines had 
both by precept and example encouraged resistance to tyrants and 
persecutors. His fellow Calvinists in France, in Holland, and in Scot- 
land, were in arras against idolatrous and cruel prine,es. His notions, 
too, respecting the government of the State, took a tinge fj‘oni liis 
notions regarding the government of the Church. Some of tlic sar- 
casms which were popularly thrown on Episcopacy, might ivitliout 
much difficulty be turned against royalty ; and many of the urgiimcnts 
which used to prove that spiritual power was best lodged in a 
synod, seemed to lead to the conclusion that temporal power was best 
lodged in a pailiamcnt. Thus, as the priest of the Established Church 
was from interest, Irom principle, and from passion, zealous for the 
royal prerogatives, the Puritan was from intei’cst, from principle, and 
from passion, hostile to them.** — ^Vol. i. pp. 60, 61. « 

On the death of Elizabeth in 1603, the Crowns of Scotland 
and England were united in the person of James 1., a mean and 
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pusillanimous prince, a presumptuous pedant, and a stickler 
tor the divine nVlit of* kings. Ilis son Charles I., while lie 
surpassed his father in understanding, snrpa^cd liiin also in 
bigotry. Adopting the political theories of his sire, he strove 
to carry them into practice; and in attempting to convert the 
government of England into a despotism, and to establish Epis- 
c(>]>acy in Scotland, he lost at once liis life and his Crown. 

“It would be unjust,” says Mr. Macaulay, “to deny that Charles 
had some of the qualities of a good, and even of a great pnncc. lie 
wrote and spoke, not like his hither, with the exactness of a pro- 
fessor, but after the iashiou of intelligent and Avell-educated gentle- 
men. Ilis taste in literature and art was excellent, his manner 
dignified though not gracious, Lis domestic life without bleinisli. 
Faithlessness was the eliief cause of his disasters, and is the chief 
stain on his memory. lie was, in truth, impelled by an incurable 
propensity to dark and crooked ways. It may wseem strange*, that his 
conscience, which on occasions ofj, little moment was sidliciently 
sensitive, should never have reiiroachcd him with this great vice. 
Ilut there is reason to believe that he was perlidions, not only from 
conslitiilion and from habit, but from principle, lie seems to have 
learned from the theologians whom Jip most esteemed, that between 
him and his subjects there could be nothing ol*the nature of a mutual 
contract ; that he could not, even if he would, divest himself of Ids 
despotic authority; and that in every promiuse which he made there 
was an implied reservation that such promise might bo broken in case 
of necessity, and that of the necessity he was the solo judge.” — Vol. i. 

pp. 8:1, 81. 

'W'^itli a counsellor like the Earl of Strafford, cruel and hn- 

f erious ill his nature, and a spiritual guide like Ai'chbishop 
juihI, fanatical and malignant, and the unrelenting ])ersecutor 
of noii-coiiforining piety, it was no wonder that the Sovereign 
was hated by his people. Tyranny, civil and ecclesiastical, pre- 
vailed. Obsequious judges sacrificed law^ and equity at the will of 
tlieir monarch, and the Star Chamber and the High Commission, 
guided cliiefly by the violent spirit of the Primate, and freed 
from the control of l^arliament, (which had not been convoked 
for eleven years,) displayed a ra,*acity, a violence, a malignant 
energy^ which had been unknown to any former age.” By such 
agencios the opponents of tlic Government were imprisoned, 
pilloried, and mutilated. The whole nation ivas agitated and in- 
censed. The ])ersons and liberties of Englishmen were imperil- 
led ; and such was the general despair, that meirwlio feared God, 
and would have obeyed a righteous king, quitted the country 
which they, loved, and sought and found an asylum in the Trans- 
atlantic w ilds. Amid forests which the hand of man had neither 
planted nor reared — under the shelter of the oak and the pine, 
whoso pedigree stretched back into primeval times — within the 
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reach of the Indiim’s tomahawk, and in liie jungle ringing with 
the cries of the beasts of prey, did the aristocracy of Englaiufs 
faith lay the foundation of the cities of the West, and give birth 
to a race of freemen, to avenge on a future generation of tlieir 
opi)ressors the wrongs of tlicir fathers. 

At tJiis emergency the insane bigotry of the King and the 
Primate took the fatal step which led to their ruin. In the 
“ mere wanlonnoss of tyranny, and with a criminal contomjit of 
])ublic feeling, they resolved to force upon Scotland a liturgy 
more Popish than that of England, and to tliis rash attempt,” as 
Mr. Macaulay justly oh.sorves, ^^our country owes her freedom.” 
A riot took place at the hrst exhibition of the hated ceremonial. 
The nation rose to arms. 1 lie Scots marclied into Yorkshire. 
Tlic English troops were ready to tear the hated Strallbrd to 
pieces,” and tlie Jiapless King was compelled to abandon his 
arbitrary purpose, and call to liis aid tlic wisdom of Parliament. 
The Star Cliaiuber and the High Commission were abolished; 
the dungeons and ])ris<ins were thrown open ; the wickcfl coun- 
sellors of the wicked King were impeached. StralVonl was im- 
prisoned, and afterwards executed; Laud was sent to the Tower, 
tried by tlic Loj’ds, and executed and tlic Lord Keeper Einch 
saved himself by flight. 

In order to pacify our justly indignant countrymen, Charles 
^isitod Scotland in 1041, and put his sign-manual to an act 
declaring Ejiiscopacy to be contrary to the Word of Cod! The 
enemies of Prelacy >yerc thus encouraged to oppose it; and 
when the Parliament re-asscmblcd iu (Ictobcr 1041, it was 
split into two formidable parties, the Cavaliers and Koiind- 
heads — the -faction of the King and of the jieojile. In tho 
one were marshalled the Poinan Catholics — the frivolous vo- 
taries of pleasure, who ail’ected gallantry, splendour of dress, 
ami a taste in the lighter arts” — together with the poets, the 
])ainters, and tho stage-players, down to the rojje-danccr and 
the Merry-Andrew.” In the otlier were combined the mem- 
bers of the English Church wlio were still Calvinistic, the 
Protestant non-conformists, the municipal corpq^tions, with 
their merchants and shopkeepers, the small rural freeholders, 
headed by a formidable minority of the aristocracy, ineluding 
the rich and powerful Earls of Northumberland, Bedford, War- 
wick, Stamford, and Essex.” The rebellion of the Eonian Catho- 
lics in Ulster gave strength to the popular party. The re- 
monstrance of the Comiwms against the roj'al policy, the base 
impeachment of the five leaders of the House, and the attempt 
of Charles in person to seize them by armed force within the 
walls of Parliament, inflamed the zeal of the AVhigs, brought 


Mr. Macaulay has omitted to meutiou the trial aud execution of Laud. 
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down upon the perfidious King the execration of his people, and 
forced liini to fly from his stormy capital, to return only to a 
harsh and terrible doom. 

The story of the Civil war, and of the Protectorate of Crom- 
well — of the trial and execution of Charles 1. as ^^a tyrant, a 
traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy” — of the march of 
(Jeueral Monk and the army to London — of the restoration of 
(Charles II., and of his triumphal return to the throne of his 
fathers, is briefly and eloquently told by Mr. Macauloy. 

The reign of the restored monarch liad an auspicious com- 
mencement. Recalled by the consent of o])posing factions, and 
regarded with a romanti(! interest from his personal sufferings 
and advmitures, an opportunity was afforded for exhibiting the 
noblest virtues of a king, and embalming a righteous preroga- 
tive in the alfections ami liberties of liis people. Rut it was 
otherwise decreed. Charles had neither the head nor the heart 
of a f)rince. Without the ambition of fa-ine, he thought as little 
of making ICngland great, as he did of making its people free. 
AV^ithoiit the guidance of faith, IiQ cai’cd little about religion ; 
and >vithout the restraints of conscience, he cared less about 
morality. 

He had,” says Mr, JMacaulay, “ received from nature excellent 
parts and a hnppy temper. Ilis education had been such tis miglit 
hu\e been expected to develop his understanding, and to form liim 
to the practice of every public and private virtues Tic had passed 
through all varieties of fortune, and liad seen both sides of human 
nature. He had, wliilo very young, been driven forth from a palace 
to ii life of exile, penury, and danger. He had, at the age when the 
mind and the body are in their highest perfection, and when the fii*st 
cffej’vcsccncc of boyish passions should have subsided, been recalled 
from liis wanderings to wear a crown. He had been taught by bitter 
cxt)criciice how much baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude may lie hid 
under the obsequious demeanour of courtiers. Ho had found, on the 
other hand, in the huts of the poorest true nobility of soul. When 
wealth ^vas oijfcred to any who would betray him ; when death was 
denonneod against all wlio should shelter liim, cottagers and serving 
men h»d kept his secret truly, and had kissed his baud under his 
mean disguise^ with as much reverence as if he liad been seated on 
his ancestral throne. From such a school it miglit have been ex- 
pected that a young man who wanted neither abilities nor amiable 
qualities would have come forth a great and good king. Cliarlcs camo 
forth from that school with social habits, with polite and engaging 
manners, and with some talent for lively conversation. Addicted be- 
yond meiisure to sensual indulgence ; fond of sauntering and of frivo- 
lous amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion ; without 
faith in human virtue, or in human attachment ; without desire of 
renown, and without sensibility to reproach. According to him, every 
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person was to he bought. * * ^ Tliinkir, thus of mankind, Charles 
naturally cared very little what they thought of him. Honour and 
shainti wi jo scarcely more to him than light and darkness to the 
blind. His contempt of flattc»y has been highly commended, but 
Hoeins, when viewed iii connection with the rest of his character, to 
dcfecrvo no coiiiniemlalion. ft is possible to bo below fUittery as well 
as abo^ c it. One who trusts nobody will not trust sycojdianls. Ono 
who docs not value real glory will not value its eouiiterfeit. 

“ Tt is creditable to Charles's temper that, ill as be thought of his 
species, he ni‘ver became a misanthrope. He saw little in man but what 
was hateful. Yet he did nut hate them. Nay, he was so far humane 
that it was highly disjigreeablo to him to see tlnn'r sufferings or to hear 
their comidaints. * * * The facility of Charles was such as has 

perhaps ncxc.r been found in a)iy man of espial sense. He >vas a slave 
without being a dupe. AVorthless men and women to the very bottom 
of whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew lobe destitute of affection 
for him, and midcsorving of his confidence, could easily wheedle him 
out of tith's, places, domains, state secrets, and pardons. Ho bestowed 
much ; yet he ncitlior enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired the fame of 
heiK'fieence. 1 Ic never ^ave spontaneously ; but it >va8 painful to him 
to refuse. 'Fhe consequence w'as, that his bounty generally >vciit, 
not to those who deserved it ^^est, nor even to lljosc whom he lik(3(l 
host, but to tlie most shameless and importunate suitor wdio could ob- 
tain an audience." — Vol. i. pp. 107-170. 

In liis ])olitical character Charles had no resen ild.ance either to 
his father or his brotlier. Tlie doctrines of divine right and j)assivc 
obedience made no appeal to his prejudices. Unlit for business, 
he detested and shunned it in every form ; and such w as his 
ignorance of .affairs, that the very elerk of council often sneeriHl 
at liis silly remarks and liis childish imjiatience. In liis reli- 
gious cliaracter lie stood aloof^ not pei’plexed, but indifferent, be- 
tween tlie two bundles of hay — Infidelity and Popery. In his 
social and moral character he is not easily described. lie was 
asjittle impressed by kindiiosscs as he was annoyed by injuries, 
and hence gratitude was not numbered among his virtues, nor 
revenge among his faults. His master-passion was to enjoy a life 
of undisturbed repose, and to riot among the pleasures that make 
life a paradise, and Eternity a tonnent. 

That the reign of such a prince would be turbulent aijd disas- 
trous might have been readiiv antieijmted. That it would be dis- 
graceful to the honour of the king and the nation could scarcely 
have been foreseen. To curb the ambition of the French king 
and support the Protestant cause in Europe, England had 
entered into the Triple Alliance with the States General and 
Sweden. .The English Parliament and both sections of the 
people had loudly applauded this salutary union of Protestant 
States, but the king viewed it as but a temporary concession to 
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popular opinion. Anxious to bo emancipated from constitutional 
control, he looked to the power and riches of France for the 
accomplishment of his views ; and, with the approbation of the 
Duke of York, the heir to the throne, he oj)encd a iiegociation 
with tlie French king. I'lirough his sister, the beautiful Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Orleans, he offered to declare himself a Eo- 
man Catholic, to dissolve the Triple Alliance, and to unite in 
making w’ar against Holland, provided Louis gave him such 
aid as to make liim independent of his Parliament. These 
w'elcomc propositions were accepted by France, and formed the 
secret treaty signed at Dover in 1670; and, in order to main- 
tain his ascendciicy at the English Court, Louis sent the beauti- 
ful Louisa Qucrouaille, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, to 
direct and control the royal will. 

Although this treaty W'as signed with the concurrence of the 
Cabal Ministry yet Charles himself suggested the most de- 
grading of its articles, and concealed most of tlicm from the 
majority of a Cabinet whose un]>rinciplcd comjdiancc he might 
readily have obtained. Mr. Macaulay has ^Yell described these 
political miscreants. Cliflbrd, the most respectable of them, 
was “ a man of fiery and im])etuons temper,” with “ a strong 
though a lamentably perverted sense of duty.” Arlington, from 
his vagrant life abroad, was attached to despotism and Popery. 
Buckingham, a faithless voluptuary and a traitor, was eager 
to win tlie royal favoui by services” from which others would 
have recoiled w’ith horror.” Ashley, full of levity and selfish- 
ness, “ had served and betrayed a succession of Governments,” 
Lauderdale, loud and coarse both in mirth and anger, was per- 
haps, under the outward show of boisterous frankness, the most 
dishonest in the Cabal. He had been conspicuous among the 
Scotch insurgents of 1638, and zealous for the Covenant. * * 

* * He often talked with noisy jocularity of the days when 

he was a canter and a rebel. He was now the chief instrumg^it 
employed by the Court in forcing Episcopacy on his reluctant 
countrymen, nor did he in that cause shrink from the unsparing 
use of the sword, the halter, and the boot. Yet those who knew 
him, knew that thirty years had made no change in his real 
sentimejits — that he still hated the memory of Cltarles I., and 
that he still preferred the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment to any other.” Men of such a character were the fit ser- 
vants of such a king. They made his Majesty fraudulently pro- 
fess great zeal for the Triple Alliance. They obtained money 
from the House of Commons and the Goldsmiths of London on 


* The Ministry, in 1671, consisted of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, Uio first letters of whose names made the word CABAL. 
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false and flagitious pretences, and cowering under the wing of tho 
French monarch, they issued the declaration of indulgence, abro- 
gating by royal authority all the penal laws against the Catholics, 
including also those against Protestant Dissenters. This nefa- 
rious measure was, in terms of the secret treaty, followed by the 
declaration of war against the Dutch. 

At this critical juncture there ap])earcd on the stage of Euro- 
pean politics a remarkable individual, who Avas destined, as Air. 
Macaulay observes, “ to save the United Provinces from 
slavery, to curb the power of France, and to establish the Eng- 
lish constitution on a lasting foundation.” William Henry, the 
posthumous child of William II. Prince of Orange, and Mary, 
the daughter of Charles I., was the possessor of a sj)lendid for- 
tune, a sovereign prince of Germany, and a prince of the blood- 
royal of lingland. The invasion of Holland, the result of the 
base treaty of Dover, subverted the existing Government. The 
Grajul Pensionary John dc Wjtt was torn in j)icces by the rab- 
ble, and the Prince of Orange beeanio tho head of the State. 

“ Young as lie was,” says Air. Alacaulay, “ his ardent and uncon- 
querable spirit, though disguist;d by a cold and sullen nianner, soon 
roused the courage of Iiis dismayed countrymen. It was in vain lliat 
both his uncle and the French king aticniptod by sjdendid oilers to 
seduce him from the cause of the Kepublic. To (be Stales-Ueueral 
he spoke a high and inspiriting language. lie even ventured to sug- 
gest a scheme which has an aspect of antique heroism, and which, if 
it had been accompliohed, w'ould have been the noblest subject for 
c[)ic song that is to be found in the whole compass of modern history. 
Ho told tlie Deputies that, even if their natal soil and the marvels 
with which human industry had covered it, were buried under the 
ocean, all was not lost. The Hollanders might sunive Holland. 
Liberty and pure religion, driven by tyrants and bigots from Euro[jo, 
might take refuge in the farthest isles of Asia, TJie shipping in the 
ports of the Republic would suffice to carry two hundred thousand 
emigrants to the Indian Archipelago, There the Dutch Common- 
wealth might commence a new and more glorious existence, and 
might rear, under the southern cross, amidst the sugar-canes and nut- 
meg trees, the exchange of a wealthier Amsterdam, and the schools 
of a more learned Leyden. Tha national spirit swelled and rose 
high. The terms offered by the Allies were firmly rejected. The 
dykes were opened. The wffiole country was one great lake, from 
wdiich the cities, with their ramparts and steeples, rose like islands. 
The invaders were forced to save themselves from destruction by a 
precipitate retreat. Louis, who, tliough lie sometimes thought it 
necessary to appear at the head of his troops, greatly preferred a 
palace to a camp, had already retumeil to enjoy the adulation of 
poets and the smiles of ladies in the newly planted alleys of Ver- 
sailles.” — Vol. i/pp. 218, 219. 
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Thus baffled in his designs, Louis could not supply tlie 
means of coercing tlic I^nglisli ])ress. Parliament assembled in 
the spring of 1673, after a recess of two years. The country 
jnu’ty attacked with consummate skill the policy of the Cabal, 
and in a short time the declaration of indulgence was cancelled. 
The test act, excluding Papists from civil and military office was 
re-enacted, the Cabal was broken up by intestine quarrels and 
the treachery of Shaftesbury, and the King \v'as compelled to con- 
clude a ))eace with the Uiiitcd Pi*ovinccs, and iiub-mod to consent 
to the marriage of liis niece, the Princess Mary, with tlie Prince 
of Orange. 

The peace of Niineguen, which in 1078 terminated the seven 
years’ war, was speedily followed by a political crisis in England. 
The passion for civil liberty was rendered more intense by a 
])revailing sense of national humiliation. The imbecility of her 
councils, ami the thirst of her sovereign for foreign gold, had 
brought England into just contempt. The introduction of a 
foreign army was dreaded. A feeling prevailed tliat a blow was 
to be struck at tin* Protestant faith, and tliat the cruelties of 
Bloody Mary would again affiict the land. linder the excitement 
of these feclijigs, Titus Oates jmt in circulation his wild I’omance 
of a I^a|)ist plot to burn London, and to murder the King, bis 
ministers, and tlui Protestant clerg 3 ^ The nation was convulsed. 
Tlic murder of Sir E. Godfrey gave probability to the rumour, 
and every precuutioi' was taken against the dreaded calamity. 
Informers and sj)ies added to the general belief, by swearing 
away the lives of Ihnnaii Catholics. The judges, and even 
statesmen, encouraged the delusion, and the apostasy of the 
])uke of York induced even the Episcopal clergy to join in the 
outcry against the Catliolics. In this emergency the King called 
to his counsels Sir \Y. Temple, wdio proposed a Privy Council of 
thirty individuals as the royal adviser ; and among the statesmen 
who were called to carry this new system into effect, were Vis- 
count Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland, whose characters arc 
finely drawn by Mr. Macaulay. 

“ Among the statesmen of that age,” says he, “ Halifax was, in 
genius, the first. Jlis ijitcllect was fertile, subtle, and capacious. 
His poltshcd,’ luminous, and animated eloquence, set off by the silver 
tones of his voice, was the delight of the House of Lords. His con- 
versation overflowed with thought, fancy, and wit. His political 
tracts well deserve to be studied for their literary merit, and fully 
entitle him to a place among the Pmglish classics. To the \veight 
derived from talents so great and various, he united all the influence 
which belongs to rank and ample possessions. Yet he was less suc- 
cessful in politics than many who enjoyed smaller advantages. In- 
deed, those intellectual peculiarities which make his writings valuable. 
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frequently impeded liim in the contests of r. ive life. For he always 
saw ixissiijg events, not in the point of view in which they commonly 
appear to one who heai’s a j>art in them, hnt in the point of view in 
wliicli, after the lapse of many \ ^ars, they appear to the philosophic 
historian. With such a turn ol mind he could not long continue to 
act cordially with any body of men. All the prejudices, all the ex- 
aggerations of both the great parties in the State, moved his scorn. 
He despised the menu arts and unroasonfible clamours of dema- 
gogues. He despised still more the Tory doctrines of divine right 
and j)a.ssive obedience. He sneered im])artially at the bigotry of the 
Churchman, and at tlie bigotry of the Puritans. lie was equally un- 
able to comprebend how any man should object to saints' days 
and surplices, and how any man should persecute any other man 
for objecting to them. In tenjper he was what, in our time, is called 
a Conservative. In theory he was a Uqxiblica)). Even when his 
dread of anarchy and his disdain for vulgar delusions led him to side 
f»)r ;i. time with the delonders of arbitrary power, his intellect was 
alwa^'s with liOckc and IMilton.* Indeed, his jests upon liorcditary 
monareliy wero^somctirm.'M such as would have hotter become a iikuu- 
ber of the Calf's lli'ud f'liib than a Privy Councillor of tlie Stuarts. 
In religion he was so fur from being a zealot, that he was called by 
the uncharitable an Atheist: Vot this imputation he vehemently re- 
pelled ; and, in truth, though he sometimes gave scandal by tlic way 
in Avhich he exerted liis rare powers both of argumentation and of 
ridicule on serious subjects, he seems to have been by no means un- 
susceptible of religious ijuprcssions. * 51 ^# 

“ His niulcrslanding was keen, sceptical, iiicxhanstibly fm’tilo in 
distinctions and objections; his taste retfined; liis sense of the ludic- 
rous exquisite ; his temper phu'id and forgiving, but fastidious, and 
by no means ])ronc either to mjdcvolpnce or to enthusiastic adjiiira- 
tiou. * * * Such a man could not long be conslaitt to any 

baud of political allies. His pl.ncc was between the hostile divisions 
of the community, and he never wandered far beyond the frontier of 
cither." — Vol. i. pp. 242, 243. ^ 

SundcrlaTid did not, like Halifax, belong to tlic class of poli- 
ticians called Trimmers* He was a base intriguer, an accom- 
plished flatterer, and the most servile instrument of arbitrary 
power. “ In this man,” says Mr. Macaulay, the political im- 
morality of his age was personified in the most lively manner. 
Nature had* given him a keen understanding, a restJess and 
mischievous temper, a cold heart, and an abject spirit. His 
mind had undeiigonc a training by which all his vices had been 
nursed up to the rankest maturity !” He bad been envoy to the 
Court of Louis, and from that bad school he came out “ cunning, 


* Halifax gloried in this nicknaino, and assumed it as a title of lionour, on the 
principle that every thing good trimis between extremes. 
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supple, sliamcrcss, free from all prcjucUces, and destitute of all 
principle. 

’I'he changes introduced by Sir W. Temple bad calmed for a 
wliilc the storm of political agitation, but it soon resumed its 
violence. The Exclusion Bill, by which the Duke of York, an 
avowed Papist, was excluded from the successioji, was the great 
oljject at which the O|)positiou grasped ; but the King frustrated 
their designs by proroguing the Parliament without the advice of 
his Council, or oven their knowledge that heintend('d to prorogue 
it. The day on which this unconstitutional act was perpetrated — 
the 26th May, 107t), was a day glorious for England. On that 
day the Halloas Cor])us Act received the royal assent, and while 
the King disowned the House of Parliament he emancipated the 
press. A dissolution and a general election soon followed the 
jn’orogation. 

Till ise violent nioasuros gave a new impulse to the Opposition. 
The Exclusion Bill was demamkd in a louder voice; and for 
the first time the rights of Mary and Anne wen? assailed. Wln*n 
the King was resident at the Hague, Lucy Walters, a beautiful 
Welsh girl, had become his mistress, and had borne to him a son. 
•Fames Ch'ofts, the name of the yoiitlf, fortunate in having been as- 
signed to a prince, was received at Whitehall wifh jjaternal fond- 
Jiess. Honours shared only by princes were hea[)ed upon him. lie 
was married to Miss Scott, the heiress of Bnccleiieli, and was 
created Duke of Monmouth in England, and Duke of Bncelcuch 
in Scotland. Distingiiishe*'. by his personal beauty and atfable 
manners, and celebrated for his gallantry as a soldier, his return 
to England was liailed with universal acclamation. Jt had been 
ruiiiourod in well-informed circles that C'harles liad mrirried Jjucy 
Walters, and that JMoninouth was the lawful heir to the Crowii. 
The Protestant jiarty naturally gave credit to a rumour which 
excluded their enemy from the throne, and the condescension 
and jiopiilar manners of Monmouth ingratiated him with the 
people. In this posture of affairs the Privy Council of Sir W. 
Temple ceased to exist, and Laurence Hyde and Sidney Godol- 
phin became the advisers of the Crown — the one a rancorous jiar- 
tisan, a violent champion of Church and Crowm, and tlie virulent 
enemy of Kepublicans and Dissenters — the other a fleiyble courtier, 
hating cliange eitlier for good or evil, and one who, as Charles 
expressed it, was never in the way nor out of the way.” 

The year which followed the prorogation in 1679 was preg- 
nant with portentous events. Tiie nation was split into angry 
factions, and counties, towns, families, and even schools, were simi- 
larly agitated : The cry on the one side was to exclude a Papist 
king — the cry on the other was to support the prerogative. The 
Pope was burned in effigy. The Covenanters in Scotland, 
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driven mad by persecution, bad immlercd Archbishop Sharpe, 
and risen against the Govornnieiit ; an/l the French king, brib- 
ing and Mattering both tlio Court and the f>ppositioii, ^^exliorted 
Charles to be firm, and James to raise a civil war in Scotland, 
wliile he exhorted the Whigs not to flinch, and to roly with con- 
fidence on the protection of France.” 

In the new Parliament, which met in October 1680, the Ex- 
clusion Bill, op|)ose(l by Hyde, and defended by Godolpliin, 
was, without difliciilty, passed ; but though sujiported by Shaftes- 
bury, Essex, and Sunderland, in tlic House of Lords, it was, 
witli the aid of the Bishojis, rejected by a great majority, 
cliielly through the commanding elof|uence of Halifax. This 
defeat of the Opposition was followed by the trial and execution 
of a Koinan Catholic peer, isconnt Strafford, who had been ac- 
cused as a ]>arty in the P<)])ish Ph)t, and Ibiuid guilty of treason, 
on the testimony of Titus Oates and of two other false witnesses. 

When Parliament assernbiod at Oxford in Marcli 1681, a 
reaction was distinctly visible. A majority of the influential 
classes began to ndly round the throne, and the Whigs were 
docjincd to every sjieciea of persecution. The Acts against 
non-conformists, hitherto dormant, were rigorously enforced. 
Shaftesbury was tried for high treason, hut acejuitted. The 
Earl of Argvle w'as condemned as a traitor, because he refused 
to take the test ; but he fortunately escaped from prison, and 
found an asylum in Holland. Bilkiiigton, Colt, and Oates were 
fined £100, 000 for speaking disrespectfully of tlic Duke of York, 
and Barnardiston £10,000 fi)r having expressed, in a private 
letter, sentiments tliat w^orc considered improper, while Sir It. 
Wood, who was once Tiord Mayor of Lonrloii, was ti’ied for per- 
jury, and condemned to the pillory, .simply because he had given 
evidence in favour of Pilkington. Tlie AV^liigs, however, were still 
powerful and hold. Schemes of resistance, and oven of rebellion 
were ])i*ojcctcd, and two ])lots were secretly hatched. The object 
of the one, to which Monmouth, Russell, and Sidney were parties, 
was to rouse the nation against an arbitrary Government. The 
other, which was carefully concealed from them, was the Rye- 
house plot — the scheme of a few desperate spirits, to assassinato 
the King an^ his brother.* The two plots were discovered, and 
considered as one, and the whole Whig party were involved in 
the indignation which one of them so justly excited. Shaftes- 
bury had fled to Holland, and died. Monmouth went into volun- 
tary exile. Russell and Sidney, guiltless of the crime for which 

* Mr. Fox is of opinion that some of tliose cngai^cd in this plot had merely a 
notion of assassinating^ tlie King, but doubts whether it ever ripened into a design, 
or was evinced by such an overt act as was necessary for conviction.”—- Ifiirt. 
James II., p. 46. 
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^ they suffered, perished on the scaffold — the one with the forti- 
tude of a CJiristiaiJ, tl)c other with the philosopliy of a Stoic ; 
and other acts, e(|ually cruel and unconstitutional, everywhere 
marked the temper and conduct of the Government. The mar- 
riage of the liady Anne to the Prince of Denmark — a man of 
Protestant j)rinciples — raised the hopes of the Eniflish Churcli, 
and led them to new acts of aggression. The pulpits resounded 
with harangues against rebellion. The doctrine of Divine Eight 
was the text of many a godless homil}^, and on the <lay on which 
Eussell became a martyr to liberty, the fanatical Uiiiversity of 
Oxford decreed, by a public act, that the great doctrines of 
liberty were impious, seditious, and heretical, and ordered the 
political works of Buchanan, Milton, and Baxter to be burned 
ill the court of the schools. 

At this memorable juncture there was a student at Christ’s 
(diurcli, Oxford, whose genius and virtue were destined to adorn 
his country and his age, wliile they were the means of bringing 
into disgrace the University Avhich dishonoured and disowned 
him. .lohn Locke — a name wdiicli wall survive that of the 
tyrant and the bishop that oppressed him — w^as intimately ac- 
(|ualnted with Lord Shaftesbury, and w'^as unjustly suspected to 
have been the author of a jiamplilet olfensive to the Government. 
At the command of the King, Sunderland informs Dr. Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, that there is one Locke, w'ho belonged to 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury,” and wdio has “ behaved very fac- 
tiously and undutifully the Government,” and wishes “ to 
know' the method of removing him from being a student.” The 
Bisho]) replies, that he “ has had an eye upon him for divers years,” 
but can confidently affirm, after strict inquiries, that those most 
familiar wdth him have never heard him speak a word either against 
or concerning the Govertmient. Doctors and graduates, as the 
.Bishop unblushingly confesses, had, in jiublic and jirivate, intro- 
duced conversations to the disparagement of his master, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, his party and designs,” but could never dis- 
cover in the student a word or a look as if he took any concern 
in the matter. Ilis immediate expulsion was demanded, and 
the Dean and Chapter made Imstc to obey.* “ In this in- 
stance,” says Mr. Fox, one would almost imagine there was 
some iifstinctive sagacity in the Government of that time, Avhicli 
pointed out to them, even before he had made himself known 
to the w'orld, the man who w'as destined to be the most suc- 
cessful adversary of superstition and tyranny.” 

While the factions who were struggling for pow’er were each 

* The history of this tyrannical act, fully given by Mr. Fox, with all the docii- 
nicnts, took place on the 15tli November 1GS4. It is, we suppose by mistake, 
placed by Mr. Macaulay in the reign of James 11., and without any date. 
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promised in their turn the support of tlie Sovereign, an event 
occurred wiiich produced a mighty dine .e on the political con- 
dition of England. The health of Charleys had begun to give 
way, and at tlie close of 1684, a slight attack of gout was the 
prelude to a severe illness whifh had a fatal termination. The 
circiimslances under wJiich this took jilace, and the event itself^ 
are beautifully related by Mr. Macaulay : — 

“ Tlic palace had soldoin jircscuted a gayer or more seandaious 
appearance than on the evening of Sunday the I si of February lG8o. 
* X * great gallery of Wlnlcliall, an admirable j-dic of the 

magnificence of the Tudors, was cniwded with revellers and gamblers. 
I'lie King sat there chatting and toying with tlirecj women, Avhose 
charms wore the boast, and whose vices w'cre the disgrace, of thi*eo 
nations. Ihii'bara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, was tliere, no longer 
young, but still retaining some traces of that suj)crb and voluptuous 
loveliness wliich, twenty years before, overcame the hearts of all men. 
'riiere, too, was tlie Duchess of Portsmouth, whose solt and infantine 
features were lighted up with the vivacity of France. Ilortensia 
jManeini, Duchess of IMniEann, and nieee of the great Cardinal, com- 
pleted the group. She liad heen cfirly removed from her native Italy 
to the Court whore her uncle was supreme. Ills power, and her own 
attraedons, had drawn a erowM of illustrious visitors round li(U\ 
CMiarles liiinsdf, during his exile, had sought her hand in vain. No 
gift of nature or ol’ fortune seemed to be wanting fo law. Her face 
was beautiful with the rich beauty of the South, lim* understanding 
(]uiek, her manners graceful, her rank exalted, h(‘i’ possessions im- 
mense; hiit lier uiiguveriiahle pa.ssions had turned all these blessings 
into eurscs. She had found tlic misery of an ill-assorted marriage 
intolerable, and fled from her hushand, — had abandoned her vast 
wealth, and after having astonished Uorrio and Piedmont by her ad- 
ventures, had fixed lier abode in Krigland. JJer lioiiso was the 
favourite resort of men of wit and pleasure, who, for the sake of her 
smiles and her table, endured her frequent tits of insolence and ill 
humour, Jlochcster and Crodolphin sometimes forgot the cares of 
State ill her comjiany. Barillon and St. Kvremond found in her 
drawing-room consolation for tlicir long banishment from Paris. Tlie 
learning of Vossius, the wit of Waller, were daily employed to flatter 
and amuse her. But her diseased mind required stronger stimulants, 
and sought them in gallantry, in basset, and in uscpndiangh. While 
Charles flirteil with his three sultanas, Tlortensias French page, a 
handsome boy, whose vocal performances were the delight of White- 
hall, and were rewarded by iiurncr'ous presents of ricli clothes, ponies, 
and guineas, warbled some amorous verses. A party of twenty 
courtiers .was seated at cards round a large table, on which gold was 
heaped in mountains. Even then, the King complained that he did 
not feel quite well. He had no appetite for his supper ; his rest that 
night was broken, but on the following morning he rose, as usual, 
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“ Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed, -when his attendants 
perceived that his utterance was indistinct, and that his thoughts 
seemed to be wandering. Several men of rank had, as usual, assem- 
bled to sec their Sovereign shaved and dressed. lie made an effort 
to converse with them in his usual gay style ; but bis ghastly look 
surprised and alarmed them. Soon his face grew black ; his eyes 
turned in his head ; ho uttered a cry, and fell into the arms of Thomas 
Lord llruce, eldest son of the Earl of Aylesbury. A pliysician, who 
had charge of the royal retorts and crucibles, happened to be present. 
He had no lancet, but he opened a vein with a penknife. The blood 
flowed freely, but the king was still insensible. lie was laid in his 
bed, wdiere during a short lime the Duchess of Portsmouth hung over 
him with the familiarity of a wife. But the alarm had been given. 
The Queen and tlie Duchess of York were hastening to the room. 
The favourite concubine was forced to retire to her own apartments.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 429-432. 

riiysicians, Whig as well as Catholic, were admitted to the 
dying king. After a copious bkeding, hot iron was aj)j)lied to 
the head, and “ a loathsome volatile salt, extracted from Inimaii 
skulls, was forced into his mouth;” and when he recovered his 
senses, he complained tliat he felt as if a fii*c was burning 
within him.” Ills medical attendants were replaced by bis spi- 
ritual advisers. The Arclibishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells offered him tne last rites of their Church, but 
he would not declare that he died in her communion, and lie re- 
fused the Eucharist from their hands. At the instigation of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, through the French Ambassador Barillon, 
the Queen asked the King if she should bring a Catliolic priest. 

For God’s sake do,” replied the dying man, and lose no 
time.” Father Huddlcstone was introduced to the doath-cliain- 
ber by a private stair, and administered extreme unction and the 
Lord’s Supper to the King, who thus declared by the last act 
of liis life tliat he died a lioman Catholic. On tlio morning of 
Friday the 6th of February, he apologized to his attendants for 
the trouble ho had caused. “ He had been,” he said, “ a most un- 
conscionable time dying, but he hoped that they would excuse it.” 

This was the last glimpse,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ of that exqui- 
site urbanity so often found potent to charm away the resent- 
ment of a justly incensed nation.” His speech soon after failed 
liim, and he died at seven without a struggle. 

Before commencing the history of James II., Mr. Macaulay 
introduces a Chapter of 150 pages on the state of England at the 
death of Charles II. This chapter evinces great research, and w ill 
be perused with a high degree of interest by many classes of read- 
ers. But however much we have been gratified with its brilliant 
pictures and its instructive details, we are of opinion, that a disserta- 
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tion of this kind is an nnnor(\ssary ap])ondai;‘o to a work of liisfoiy, 
and, if dooinod essential by tlio aiitli- , tliat it slioTild linvcj 
formed an inlroduclory c*liaj)ter. In our prooross tliJ-ouidi ^li'. 
]\Iacaiila\’s fascinatin/^r narrative, we have found it an obstriu^tioii 
in our patli ; and luive ielt sour what as a lover of the |)ietnres(jue 
would fe(‘l wer(^ he taken into a penitentiary and a eotton-inill, iii 
order tijat he nii^dit understand why the peasaiitry were moral and 
the villages populous. The object of the chapter is to coi’jec't 
some fal.se notions which would render the subsequent narrative 
unintelligible or uninstructivc but we felt no want of tlje inibr- 
Illation which it contains, while we jierused the chaj lcrs uhich 
]>receile it, and have obtained no advantage from it in j)ernsing 
those which Ibllow. d\) describe the comlition of Kngland as it 
ought to be described, in all ii . interesting relations, woidd rcvpiire 
a range of knowledge which the liistorian cannot be supposed to 
])os.sess; and we can expect only that dc])artin(‘nt of it to be well 
ex(‘(aited which is most intim;itely connec‘ted with tiu*, author's 
studies and oj)])ortunities of ()b.s(»r\ation. In his livcdy slvelch of 
the state of Literature .^nd the Fine Arts, Mr. Macaulay has been 
singularly successful, but he has as singularly failed in his ac- 
count of llie S(‘ience.s and Useful Arts. iMi.sappreheinling, as all 
literary men do, the jirecise value of the labours of Ikicon, he has 
foi’ined a most erroneous estimate of their inlluence on th(^ pro- 
gress of the Physical Sciences. Ilis ])raisc of Sir l.-aac Newton is 
exaggerated, indi'^criminating, and incorrect. \v (* have striven 
in vain to understand wliat Mr. Macaulay means hy //o' AV?/; /V/r- 
lnfioplnj ; and we are C(pinl]y at a loss to fathom Ids ailn.sion to 
the long series of glorious and salutary reforms’ which tluj 
Ivoyal Society was deslined to effect. 

In contrasting the present with the j>nst condition of lOnglaiid, 
JMr. M acaiilay might Jiavc spared a jiassing eulogy to tlifs-e illus- 
trious jihilusophers and inventors, to whom alone she owes Iku* 
])resent gigani ic attitude of civilisation and power. It was not to 
statesmen and orators, and still less to Idstorians, and poets, and 
jiainters, that we owe the mighty change which Mr. i'.Iacaiilay has 
described; — it was to theAVatts, and Arkwrights, and liriiidhws — 
to the J5radleys and Jlerschcls, — to the (’avendishes, aiul Davys, 
and AVollastons, and A'oimgs, those lofty columns which compose 
tile Portico of the l:5riti.sh IVnqdo of Science, and w hoso jiroiul 
names are im|)erishablyunitc(Uvith thegloryand greatness of their 
country. Had Air. Macaulay thus appreciated the services of 
his countrymen, he w'ould doubtless liave vicw'cd with s^aiqiatby 
that large and distingiiislied class of inlcllectiial labourers who, 
without national eneouragement or support, arc striving, as be 
once strove, to advaiu*c the literature and science of England ; 
and having in bis eye the constitution of tluit Itoyal Society 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 ( " 
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\vliicli is sustained hy tlio annual chanty of jjlillosophcrs thcni- 
solves, lie would have called the attention of the (jovernineJit, to 
which he belongs, to those noble academical associations, patron- 
ized by continental Powers, in which all the genius of the Jiation 
is generously marshalled for its intellectual service, and to that 
just a|)preciation of mental glory under which tlie savans 
even of despotic governments are ])ermittcd to sljare in the 
honours and oilices of the State. But on these subjects the voice 
of elo((ucnce is dumb. Jlaised to a high luclie in ihe Elysium of 
the State, Mr. Macaulay looks down from his azuiv can()])y 
n])on the chill and trouhled regions, where genius and learning 
arc allow(id to vegetate, to witlier, and to die. 

Notwithstanding our gentle criticism on Mr. Macaulay’s statis- 
tical cliaj)tcr,we are sorry that we cannot induige our readers with 
some sj)ecimens of its excellence. Ilis ])ortraits of the swearing 
and drinking old country scjuire, of the domestic chaplain, of the 
parocliial clergy, and of the moiuited higliwayman oi* tlie time, 
are liiudy drawn and full of interest. A\^c sliall make room for 
his description of the least and most \\’orthy of these ])ublic 
cliaracters. 

Tlie mounted Jiiglnvayman, a niaraiulcv known to oiir generation 
only from books, was to bo found on every main road. * The 

Cambridge seholara trembled when they aj>pro.‘iehed E]d^big-f()rest 
ev<‘ii in broad day-liglit. Seami*Ji wlio laid been just paid oil* at 
Chatham, were often com; .oiled to deliver tludr ])ursos on Cadshili, 
eelebraleil, near a hundred years earlier, by tlio greatest of [loets as 
the scenes of the de[)redations of I’oiiia and Falstalf. It was 

necessary to tlie siutcss, and even to the safety of the liigliwayman, 
that lie should be a bold and skilful rider, and that his manners and 
appearance should be such as suited tlie master of a fine horse. IJc 
therefore held an aristoeratical position in the comimmity of thieves, 
appeared at fasliionable eotrec-liouses and gamiiig-liouses, and betted 
with men of quality on the race-ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was 
a man of goo«l family and education. A romantie interest therefore 
attached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names of freebooters of this 
class. Tlic vulgar eagerly drank in talcs of their feroeity and auda- 
city — of their oijcasional acts of generosity and good nature — of their 
amours — of their miraculous escapes — of their des])Ci*ate struggles — 
and of their manly bearing at the bar, and in tlie cart. Thus it was 
related of William Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that ho 
levied a quarterly tribute on ail ihc northern drovers, and in return 
not only spared them himself, but protected them against all other 
tliieves ; that he dcnuuided purses in the most courteous manner — 
that he gave largely to tlie poor what lie had taken from the rich — 
tliat his life was once spared by the royal clemency, but that lie again 
templed his fate, and at length died, in 1G85, on the gallows of York. 
It was related how Claude Duval, the French page of tlic Duke of 
Jiichmond, took to the road, became captain of a formidable gang, 
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find lind the honour to bo named first hi a royal prochiniation against 
notorious ofibndi'rs — how :U th.* licad of Ii: .rnops he slojjped a lady's 
coaeli ill whieli tlierc was a booty of £100 — bow he took only .£100, 
and siidered the fair owner to ransom the rest by danein;^' a coranto 
with him on lli(3 heath — liow hi. vivacious gallantry .stole away the 
liearls ui‘ all vomeii — how his dexterity at .sword and iiislol made 
him a terror to all men — how at length in 1070 he A\as seized when 
overcoiiie by wine — how dames of higli rank visited him in pri.son, and 
with tear.s^ iulcreeded for his lile — how the King would have granted 
fi j):inlon, but for llic iiitciderence of dudge Morton, the terror of 
liigliwaymeu, ayIio threatened to resign his olfiee unle.ss the law were 
carrii'd into full idfeeL — and bow, after the execution, tluj corpse lay 
ir. .-^lalo, willi all the [lomp of .Huitclioons, wax lights, black hangings, 
and mule-', till the same ernei judge*, wlio had intercepted flu? inoj’cy 
of the (Tovvii, scut oliieers to di.stiirh the ol)se(|uie.s." — Yol. i. pj). 

Altliough tlio domestic chaplain wa.s treated witli urbanity and 
hii:dnos,‘«» in the bouses ol‘ men of liberal education it was otherwise 
under tlie roof of ordinary country gcntlomon : — 

“ TIkj coar>c ami ignorant .squire, ivbo thought it belonged to Jn'.s 
dignify to l»a,v<3 grace said (3Vi ry day at liis table by an cccle.'^ia.stie in 
full eanonicaN, found m<*ans to reeoiieile dignity wilh economy. A 
young J.evlle — sncli was llu^ plira.Mi then in use — might be had for liis 
lioiiid, a .'■ iiKill garret, and ten ])Ounds a year, and might not only p(3r- 
Ibrm hi-i o*,\u ]>r()l'es>ional limctioiis, iniglit not only be the. most 
jiatient ol’ butts mid of listeners, might not only be dway.s ready in 
iim* weallici’ for bowl.-, and in i*ainy weather for shovelboard, but 
mighi also .‘'Uve the (3xpcn.se of a gardener, or of a groom. Some- 
liines the reverend man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he 
cAirrled the eoacli-horses. lie cast up the farrier'.s bills. He walked 
ten mili‘s nilli a mc.jsage or a ]>arcel. If lie was ])eri. lilted to dine 
nilh file family he wa.s ex])ected to content himself wilh tlio jilainest 
faio. He niiglit fill liiiiLsclf with the corn(3(l bo(*f and the carrots; 
but a.s .soon as llie tarts and cheesecakes made their apjiearance he 
quilled his si^it, and stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for tli(3 repast, lioiu a great part of ivhieh he had been excluded.” — 
Yol. i. p. o27. 

^Vlien the chaplain was promoted to a living it was expected 
lliat he should take a wife. A waiting-woman in his patroifs 
.service was considered as a suitable match; and the chajdaiu 
W'a.s fortunate if the sei’vices of his lielpmate liad not been of aii 
equivocal character. Nor was his jiosition much improved by 
the cliaiige. 

“ Not one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a fiimily 
comfortably. As children iniiltijdicd and grew, the household of the 
priest became more and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and 
more plainly in the tliatcli of his parsonage, and in liis single cassock. 
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Often it was only by toiling on bis glebe, by foiMling swine, and by 
loading dimg-carls, tluit he could oblnin dally bread; nor did his 
utmost exertions always prevent the bailids from taking Ids Concord- 
ance and In’s inkstand in oxccniion- It was a widle day on which lie 
was adrniiUid into the kitclum of a gnmt lioiisc, and regah'd by the 
servanis with cold meat and ale. Ilis children were brought uj) like 
the cldhlrou of tlie neigldioui ing ])easantry. His lioys folloived I lie 
])lougli ; and liis girls went out to service. Study he fouinl impossible : 
for tJio advowson of Ids li\ing would liardly lia\e ‘^old ibr a sum suf- 
ficient to purchase a good theological library; and lu; ndgbt be con- 
sidered as unusually lucky if he bad ten or tweKi*. dog-cared, \olumes 
among the ^lots and pans on his shelves." — \^ol. i. p. djO. 

When James II. (piittcd tlie bedside of the do]>arted monarch, 
ho commend'd Ids reign by :i s[)oech to liis Privy Council lors, 
then assembled in Wlntehall. JIo expressed bis nvsoliition to 
maintain the established government in (diiiivh and (State, to 
defend tlie Churcli of England, and snpjiort the ju^t liberties of 
the ])e()jde. How soon and liow coniphgely tbe>t» jiledges wt'i’o 
bndvcn, the events of Ids reign vrill slu.w. Jtoclit'ster heeanie 
])remier ; and the other ndidstors of the late King wiTo retained 
in olliee, more for tlio ])urpose o.f insulting than of honouring 
tliem. 'Jdiough the Great Seal was leir with Guildford, h(* was 
dishonoiired by having assoedated with him, in tlie administration, 
the notorious Sir ( ieorge Jellreys, a man whose dejn’avity lias 
become proverbial. 

‘‘ ITc was,” says iMr. ^racanhiy, ‘‘ a man olhjiiick and \ igorous parts, 
but constitutionally prone to insolence and lu llic angry pasdons. A\dien 
just emerging from bo> liood he had risen into ])raiaie(; at tlie Gld Hailey 
bar, a bar where advocates have always iit>e<l a license ol' tongue un- 
known ill Westminster Ifall. Hero, during many years, Ids chief busi- 
ness was to exaiiiine and cross-e?;ainine the must liardeiied iidseroaiits 
of a great caiiital. Daily coidlicts witli proslilntes and thieves ealleil 
out and exercised his powei-s so efrectually, that he hecaim; llie most 
cousummale bully ever known in his jirofossion. All teudei’iiess for 
the feelings of others, all self-respect, all sense of the hecoudng, were 
obliterated from his mind. He rxipiired a bouuilless command of the 
rhetoric iii which the vulgar express I aired and contempt. The pro- 
fusion of maledictions and vituperative ejiithels whicli eoiiiposcd Ids 
vocabulary, could hardly have been rivalled in the fish-market or the 
bear-garden. His countenance and Ids voice must always ha\e been 
unamiablo. But these natural advantages — for such he seems to have 
thought them — he had improved losucli a degree that thei-e were few' 
who, ill Ids paroxysms of rage, could sec or hear him without emoLiou. 
Impudence and ferocity sate ujion his brow. Tlie glai’e of his eyes 
liad a fascination for the unhappy victim on whom tiicy were fixcid. 
Yet his brow and eye were said to be less terrible than tlie sax age. 
lines of his mouth. Ilis yell of fury, a.s was said by one who had 
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offen liojml it, souiiilou like llic tbiiinkn* of jiulgmcnt-tlay. * * 
Tiiorc! was a lioiidisli cxiiltalion in tlio ^vay in which he pronounced 
scntciico on oilciuh'r.s. 'i’hcir Wi'Cping and iniploring socmed to titil- 
lale him \ohipliioi!^ly; and he lo' cd lo scare them into fits, by dilating, 
with luxuriant aniplilicalion, on all tlie details of what they were to 
sniU'i’. Thus Avhen lie liad an opportunity of ordering an unlucky 
achciduivss 1») he wliipped at the carts tail, — ‘ Hangman,* he would 
exclaim, ^1 chargi^ you to pay particular attention to this lady. 
Scourge, ina* soundly, man. Scourge her till the blood runs down ! 
It is Cdirislmas — a cold time for madam to strip in I See that you 
warm her shoiddcv.i thoroughly I’ * * 

“ Iacu in ci\il cau.^es Ids malevolent and despotic temper per- 
petually disordered his judgmemt. To (mtor Ids court was to enter 
tlui <lcn of a wild l)^‘a^'t whi h none could tame, and wldch was as 
likely to he ron^cul to rage by caresses as by attacks. He frequently 
poured forth on plaiiUitis and defcndanl.s, barristers and fittonicys, 
Avilnes.-cs and jurMiien, torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with 
oaths and curses. Hi.? looks and l(jnes had ins])ircd terror when he 
uas merely a young ad\^oi‘atc struggling into practice. Now that ho 
was at tlui head of tlui mo'-i, formidable tribunal in the realm, tlicro, 
w ere few imlecd ,w iio ditl not Iremhlc before him. Keen when ho 
■was sober, Ids \iolcnet5 wa.-? sulHcicmlly frightful. Ihit in general his 
r(?ason was ovei'cdoudcd and his o^il pas.sions stimulated by the fumes 
of intoxicatioM. Jlis (‘\eidiigs were ordinarily given to revelry. 
People who saw him oidy over his bottle would have supposed Idin to 
bea man gro.‘=s indeed, sotti.di, and addicted Lo low C’>m[>any and low 
iiKUTimenl, but social and good-humoured. He was constantly sur- 
rounded on such occasions by buUboiis selected, for the most part, 
from junoiig tlie \ilest petlifogg^ers wdio practi.'^ed before him. These 
men bantered and abused each otlicrfor Ids entertainment. He joined 
in their j’ibald talk, sang catches with them, and, wdien his liead grew 
hot, hugged and kissed them in an eesta.sy of drunken fondness. l>ut, 
thougli wane at Jir.st seemed to .soften Ids heart, the eifeet a few 
hours later was very dilfercnt. He often came to the judgment-seat, 
having kej)t the court waiting long, ami yet having but half slept oft* 
Ids debauch, Id.s ch(‘eks on fnv, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. 
When he was in thi.s state, Ids boon companions of the preceding 
night, if they were wise, kept out of hl.s way; for tlie recollection of 
tluj familiarity to which he had admilled them inflamed hi.s malignity; 
and he was sure to take every opportimity of ov^erwhelming them with 
execration am"! invective. Not tiie least odiou.s of his many odious 
]>eculiarities was the pleasure which he took in publicly browbeating 
and mortifying tlio^^c whom, in ld.s fit.s of maudlin tenderness, he had 
encouraged lo presume on hi.s favour.” — Vol. i. pp. 44y-45i3. 

A peerage, and a scat in the cabinet, was the retaining fee by 
which the King of England secured the services of the basest of 
Ids subjects. The mlvice to break the spirit and the letter of the 
law, by levying the customs for his own use, was the compensa- 
tion wdiicli James received for the dignities of office. It had 
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become necessary to summon Parjiament, but James knew that 
tlie King of Franco had crnjdoyed both bribes and threats to 
prevent Charles from assembling the Houses, and was ready 
to become, like him, the hireling and the vassal of Louis. He 
therefore resisted the advice of his Council, but when his dread 
of the consequences had compelled him to yield, he thus addressed 
himself ])rivately to the French ambassador : — Assure your 
master of my gratitude and attachment ; witln^ut lus protection 
I can do nothing. If the Houses meddle with foieign affairs, I 
will send them about their business. He has a right to be con- 
sulted, and 1 wish to consult hiin about everything, but in this 
case a week’s delay might have produced serious consequences.” 
Next morning Rochester repeated these excuses to l>arillon, and 
even asked for money. ^Ht will be well laid out,” he said, your 
master cannot cm[)loy his revenues better.” The King of 
lOngland should not be dependent upcm his own ])eople, but the 
friendship of France alone I” Thirty-five thousand fi\'e hundred 
pounds were remitted to Whitehall. Tho King received it with 
tears of joy, and the venal minister embraced the ambassador. 
The return for this bag of gold was the pcrniission to annex 
Brabant and Ilainault to France, and an ambassador extraonli- 
iiary was selected to assure Louis of the gratitude and alfection 
of the King. To discliargc this duty, John Churchill, the germ 
of the infamous but illustrious Marlborough, was selecteil. 

“ Soon after the llcstoraiion,” says Mr. Macaulay, James, young 
and ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, had been attracted by Arabella 
Churchill, one of the maids of honour who Availed on his first Avifo. 
The young lady Avas not beautiful; but the taste of James Avas not 
nice ; and she became his avoAA'cd mistross. She Avas the daughter 
of a i)Oor Cavalier baronet, Avho haunted Whitehall, and made him- 
self ridiculous by publishing a dull and alfected folio, long forgotten, 
in praise of monarchy and monarchs. The necessities of the Churchills 
Averc pressing ; their loyalty was ardent ; and llicir only fooling about 
Arabella’s seduction seems to have been joyful surprise tliat so plain 
a girl should have attained such high preferment. 

“ Her interest was indeed of great use to her relations ; but none 
of them Avas so fortunate as her eldest brother John, a fine youth, 
who carried a pair of colours in the Foot Guards. He rose fast in 
the court and in the army, and was early distinguished as a man of 
fashion and of pleasure. His .stature Avas commanding, his face hand- 
some, his address singularly winning, yet of such dignity, that the 
most impertinent fops never ventured to lake any liberty Avith him; 
liis temper, even in the most vexatious and irritating circumstances, 
always under perfect command. Ilis education had been so much 
neglected, that he could not spell the most common words of his oavu 
language ; but liis acute and vigorous understanding amply supplied 
tlic place of book learning, lie was not loquacious ; but, when be 
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was forced to speak in public, his natural eloquence moved the envy 
of practised rhetoricians. His courage singularly cool and im- 
perturbable. During many years of anxiety and peril, he never in 
any emergency lost, even for a moment, the perfect use of his admir- 
able judgment. 

“ In his twenty-third year he was sent with his regiment to join 
the French forces, then engaged in operations against llolland. His 
serene intrepidity distinguished him ajnong thousands of brave soldiers. 
His professional skill commanded the respect of veteran otficers. Ho 
was publicly thanked at the head of the army, and received many 
marks of esteem and confidence from Turenne, who was then at the 
height of military glory. 

“ Unhappily the splendid qualities of John Churchill were mingled 
with alloy of the most sordid kind. Some propensities, which in youth 
arc singularly ungraceful, began very early to shew themselves in 
him. lie was thrifty in his very vices, and levied ample contribu- 
tions on ladies enriched by the spoils of more liberal lovers. He was 
during a short time the object o&the violent but fickle fondness of the 
Duchess of (Cleveland. On one occasion he w’as caught with her by 
the King, and was forced to leap out of the window. She rewarded 
this hazardous feat of gallantry with a present of five thousand pounds. 
With this sum tfie prudent yoiyig liero instantly bought an annuity of 
four hundred a-ycar, ■tvcll secured on landed projicrty. Already hid 
jirivatc drawers contained heaps of broad pieces, which, fifty years 
later, when he was a duke, a prince of the empire, and the richest 
subject in Kuroiic, remained untouched. 

“ After the close of the war he was attached to the household of 
the Duke of York, aecorapanied his jiatron to the JjOW Countries 
and to Edinbiu’gh, and Avas rewarded for his services Avith a Scoicli 
peerage, and Avith the command of the only regiment of dragoons 
Avhieh Avas then on tJic English establishment. IJis Avife had a post 
in the family of James’s younger daughter, the Princess of Denmark.’* 
Vol. i. pp. 459- Ibl. 

After the ambassador had been a few AA^ecks at Versailles, 
Barillon received £112,000, Avitli instructions to furnish £30,000 
to the Government, for the })urj)osc of corrupting the members 
of the ncAv House of Commons, and to keep the rest in reserve 
for some extraordinary emergency, such as a dissolution or an 
insurrection I” 

Thus faithless to the State, James soon became faithless to the 
Church. Koinan Catholic rites AA-ere performed at W estminster, 
with regal splendour, and Protestant ceremonies aati’c studiously 
omitted at his coronation. Blind to their master’s character, 
the Tories A\^ere enthusiastic in his praise. (Corporations and 
com] 3 anies offered their adulation, and Oxford and Cambridge 
paraded their offensive loyalty. The electors, too, Averc so loyal 
that James did not require to put the FCi'cnch gold in circulation, 
and thus blessed with an obscc|uiQus Parliament, be began to 
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{^loat over tlio jilcasures of revepgc. Oates* and Dangerfield 
■were tlie first of the just objects of his wratli, and as if lie had 
^vislled to sliew to future ages how his avenging spirit could be- 
stride the* gulf which separates the extreme of vice from the ex- 
treme of virtue, ho summoned Itichard Baxter, the celebrated 
Kon-conforniist divine, to the court of King’s Bench, on the same 
day on wliich Oates was pilloried in Palace Yard. 

“ lie belonged,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ lo the niihh'st and niosttorn- 
l)enile scclion of the l*nritan body. He was a young in.m wlicJi the 
('ivil War broke out. He thought that the right was on the side of the 
J louses ; and he had no scruple about acting as chaplain to a regiment 
in tlie Parliamentary army ; but his clear and somewhat sceptical un- 
dei-slanding, and his strong sense of justice, preserved him from all 
cxcos-'cs. lie cxertc<l himself to check the fanatical violence of the 
soldiery. He condemned the proceedings of the High Court of Jus- 
tice. Jii the days of the Commonwealth he had the boldness to cx- 
l)rcs-^, ofi many occasions, and once even in Cromwell’s presence, love 
and revenmc<i for the anedent institutions of the country. While the 
royal 1‘ainily was iu exile, Baxter’s life was chiefly passed at Kid<lcr- 
niinster, in the assiduous discharge of parochial duties. He heartily 
concurred in the Uestoratiou, and was sincerely desirous to bring about 
an iiniou between Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Por, with a 
liberality rai’e in Ids lime, he considered questions of ecclesiastical po- 
lity as of small account when compared with the great principles of 
Cliristianity, and had never, even when prelacy was most odious to 
the ruling i»owers, joined m the outcry against bishops. The attem[)t 
lo reconcile ihe contending fictions failed. Baxter cast in his lot 
with his proscribed friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, (putted the 
parsoiiagiJ of Kidderminshn*, and gave himself up almost wholly to 
study. His theological writings, though too moderate to be pleasing 
to the bigots of any party, had an immense reputation. Zealous 
chnrclinien called him a Boundhead; and many Non-conformists ac- 
cused Jdm of Erastianism and Arminianism, But tlie integrity of his 
heart, the [)nrily of his life, the vigour of his facidtics, and the extent 
of his attainments, were acknowledged by the best and wisest men of 
every i)ersiiasioii.” — Vol. i. pp. 491, 492. 

Lestrange, the oracle of tlic clergy, raised the note of war 
against Baxter, An information was filed against him, and the 
illiistrioys chief of the Puritans, oppressed by ago Qiid infirmi- 
ties, came to Westminster Hall to request time to prepare fur 
his defence. 

“ JelTrcys burst into a storm of rage. ‘ Not a minute,’ he cried, 

‘ to save his life. I can deal with saints as well as with sinners. 
There stands Oates on one side of the pillory ; and if Baxter stood 

* JSIr. JMac.'iiihiy’s description of tlic puiiisliniLMit and siiflcrings of Oates is so 
powerful and liorri bio, that we dare not transfer it to our pages. Jt may be read 
ivith safety after an inlifilatioii of chloroform. 
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on the other, the two greatest rogues in the kingdom would stand to- 
gether/ When the trial came on at Gnikiliall, rollevfon and Wal- 
lop appeared lor the defendant, rollexfcn h.id scarce bfigun his ad- 
dress to the juiy, when the Chief Justice broke forth : ‘ ]*ollexfen, I 
know you ^Yell. I will set a niark on you. You arc the patron of 
the faction. This is an old rogue, a schismatical knave, a hypocritical 
villain. He hates the Liturgy, lie wouhl have nothing but long 
sounded cant without book,* and then his Lordship turned up his eyes, 
clasped his hands, and began to sing through Ins nose, in imitation of 
what he supposed to be Baxter’s style of praying. ^Lord, we are thy 
pcojde, thy peculiar people, thy dear people.’ rollexfcn gently re- 
minded the Court that his late Majesty had thought Jlaxter deserving 
of a bishoi>ric. ‘ And what ailed the old bloeklicad then,’ cried »lef- 
Ireys, ‘ that he did not take it ?’ llis fury now rose almost to mad- 
ness. Jle called Baxter a dog, and swore that it would he no more 
than jusiice to whip such a villain through the whole city * * 

^Vallop sate down ; and Baxter himself attempted lo put in a word. 
* * * ‘ ]My Lord,’ sai(i the old man, ‘ 1 liave been mueh 

hlanuMl by dissenters for speaking respectfully of bishops.’ — ‘ Baxter 
for bisliops !’ cried the ./talgo, ‘ that’s a merry conceit imlced. J know 
wliat you mean by bisliops, rascals like yourselves, Kidderminster 
bishops, factious snivelling ryesbyterians !’ Again Baxter essay- 
ed lo speak, and again Jelireys hcllow'ed, ‘ Bichard, Ih'chard, dost 
thou think we will let thee i)oisoJi the Court ? Bicliard, thou art an 
old knave ! Thou hast written hooks ciioiigli lo loail a carl, and every 
book as full of sedition as an egg is full of meat. By (he grace of God 
ril look after thee. 1 see a great many of your brolherhood waiting 
lo know what will befall their mighty Don. And llicn,’ he conti- 
nued, fixing llis savage eyes on Baxter, ‘ tlierc is a doctor of tlic 
party at your elbow. But, by the grace of God Almighty, I will cruali 
you all!’” — Vol. i. pp. 492, 493. 

A fine of £500, with imprisonment till paid,* was the lenient 
punishment which the other three judges are suj)))oscd to have 
wrung from their savage chief, who is said to have proposed 
that the good man should be whipped through London at the 
cart’s tail. Baxter ^vent to prison, ami remained tlicre tw^o years. 

While these things wx're transacting in England, the infamous 
Claverhousc, with his bloodtliirsty dragoons, >vas oppressing and 
nmrdering the Scottish Covenanters. 

“ The story ran,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ that these wretched tnen (the 
dragoons) used in their revels to play at the torments of hell, and to call 
each other by the names of devils and damned souls. The chief of tin’s 
Tophet on earth, a soldier of distinguished courage and professional 
skill, but rajiacious and profane, of violent temper, and of obdurate 
heart, has left a name w'hich, wherever the Scottish race is settled on 
tlie face of tlie globe, is mentioned with a peculiar energy of hatred, 

* ^cc Nelson’s Puritan Dirincr^ Life of Baxter, p. xxiii., Loud. 1846, for a full 
ftccount of this interesting trial. 
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To recapitulate all the crimes by which this man, and men like him, 
goaded the peasantry of the Western Lowlands into madness, would 
be an endless task. A few instances must suffice, and all these in- 
stances must be taken from the history of a single fortnight.” — VoL i. 
p. 498. 

After giving an affecting and eloquent account of the sufferings 
of some of our noble martyrs to civil and religious liberty, Mr. 
Macaulay indignantly adds : — 

“ Thus was Scotland governed by that prince, whom ignorant men 
have represented as a friend of religious liberty, whose misibrtune it 
was to be too wise and too good for the age in which he lived I * * * 
Wliile his oJIiccrs were committing the murders which have just been 
related, li(i was urging the Scottish Parliament to pass a new Act, 
comjjarcMl with whicli all former Acts might be called merciful.’*— 
Vol. i. p. r)02. 

'^riio affection of the King for William Penn, and his treatment 
of tlie (liiakers, form a remarkable contrast with liis conduct 
to Dlvsscmters. JVlr. Macaulay has given ^a very interesting ac- 
count of tlie singular transactions which took place between Penn 
and tlie King, and candidly confesses that it reipiircs somo 
courage to s])eak the whole truth regarding this ‘^mythical” 
personage. 'i'Jie Society of Friends, who 'worship him as an 
apostle, must either weep over liis ecpiivoeal cliaraeter, or fiil- 
minato their aiiatlionias against the discriminating, and yet, 
j)erliaj)s, tlie too flattering delineation of him by Mr. Macaulay.* 

The last chapter of Mr. Macaulay’s first volume is occupied 
with the history of tlie rebellion in wliicli the Earl of Argyle and 
the Duke of ilonnionth fell a sacrifice to ill-judged, ill-conccrt- 
ed, and ill-cxccuted schemes. Among the men whom tlie op- 
pression of tlie Stuai’ts had driven from their native land, the 
Earl of Argyle and tlie Duke of Monmouth, who met tlie other 
refugees in Holland, were the most active and influential. Ac- 
tuated by ditlerent motives, but impelled by the same hatred of 
their tyrant King, these bold men resolved to unfurl the stand- 
ard of rebellion. Argyle 'ivas entrusted with the command in 
Scotland, subject however to the control of a committee, of 
wliicli Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane were the 
leaders.' Argyle’s force of 1800 men assembled in the istlimiis 
of Tarbet ; but the Government, 'who had received early intelli- 
gence of his intention, had collected the clans that were hostile 
to him, and sent ships of war to cruise in the Frith of Clyde. 
The committee tliwartcd him in all his plans. The provisions 
were insufficient for the wants of the troops. The Highlanders 


* If our niithor wishes to retain tlie favour of our good friends, we would re* 
oomnicud him to << mend his Peuu” for another edition of his woi*k, 
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deserted in liundrcds, and Argylc, in plncc of taking a position 
among his native mountains, was compel led, by the rasli counsel 
of Ins friends, to carry the war into the Lowlands. Disaster fol- 
lowed disaster, till his troops and their leaders were obliged to 
seek for safety in flight. Argylc himself was made ca2)tive in 
the disguise of a })easant, and w'as ordered for execution, not on 
account of liis share in the rebellion, but under the sentence 
which had been ])revioiisly ])ronounced against him for refusing 
to sign the Test Act. 

This noble victim of arbitrary power exhibited, in liis hour of 
suffering, that courage and peace of mind which faith and hoj)e 
could alone inspire. liis cause, he said, was that of God, aJid 
must be triuin]>haut. “ 1 do not,” he added, take iijuni myself 
to be a ])rophct, but I have a strong impression on my spirit 
that delict' ranee will eo)ne very suddenly:^ After his last meal, 
wliich he had taken with ap])ctite, he lay down as he was wont 
to do, ill order that he mighf be in full vigour to mount the 
scaiibld. ^ 

‘‘ At this time, one of the Lords of the Council, wdio liad probably 
Ijecu hred a Ih’ejJl^ylerian, and had boon seduced by interest to join in 
oppressing the Chnrcli of wliicJi he had once been a member, came to 
the Castle wilh a message from his brethren, and demanded admit- 
tance to the Lari. It was answered, that the lOarl was asleep. The 
Privy Councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, and insisted on 
entering. The door of the cell was softly opened, and there lay 
Arg}do on the bed, sleeping in his irons the placid sleej) of infancy. 
The conscience of the reneejade smote him. lie turned aAvay sick 
at licart, ran out of the Castle, and took refuge in the dwelling 

a lady of Ids liirnily wdio lived hard by. There lie flung himself 
on a couch, and gave himself up to an agony of remorse and sliamc. 
ills kinswoman, alarmed by his looks and groans, thought that 
he had been taken wdth sudden illmvss, and begg(*d him to drink a 
Clip of sack. * Xo, no,’ lie said, ‘ that will do me no good.* She 
prayed him to tell her what liad disturbed him. ‘ 1 have been,’ 
lie said, ‘ in Argyle’s prison. I have seen him wdthin an hour of 

eternity, sleeping as sweetly as ever man did. But as for me, * 

When Argyle w’as brought to the Council-house, he was allowed pen 
and ink to w'rite thus to his wife : — ‘ Dear heart, God is unchangeable, 
lie hath always been good and gracious to me, and no place«alters it. 
Forgive me all my fiuilts, and now comfort thyself in Ilim in whom 
only true comfort is to be found. The Lord be with thee, bless and 
comfort thee, my dearest. Adieu.’ When mounted on the scaffold, one 
of the Episcopal clergymen in attendance called out loudly — ‘ My 
Lord dies a Protestant.’ ‘ Yes,' added the Earl, stepping forw’ard, 

* and not only a Protestant, but with a heart-hatred of Popery, of 
Prelacy, and of all superstition.’ Having embraced his friends, ho 
knelt down, laid his liead on the block of the Maiden^ and gave the 
signal to the executioner,”— Vol. i. pp, 663, 665, 
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Before the termination of this unfortunate rebellion, Mon-* 
Uioutli, witli a stronger force, hiiiclcd in tlie port of Lynn in 
1()8(), having escaped the vessels of the enemy that were lying 
in wait for him, as well as the disasters that threatened him at 
sea. No sooner had he landed than he issued a manifesto full 
of falsehood and violence, denouncing James as a murderer and 
usurj)cr, and declaring that he himself was legitimate, and King of 
England by right of blood, liecruits flocked to his standard, and 
after some skirmishes with the lioyal troops under tlie Duke of 
Albemarle, he entered Taunton, where he foolishly allowed liini- 
self to be proclaimed king on the 2()th of June. On the 5th of 
July the J^oyal army ])itchcd their tents on the plain of Sedge- 
inoor, about three miles from Bridgewater. After surveying 
their position from the lofty steeple of Bridgewater Church, Mon- 
mouth resolved upon a night attack, but upon bringing his 
forces u]) to their position, he was startled at the discovery that 
a deep trench lay between him and the camp which he expected 
to surprise, lie halted, and fired on the.Koyal infantry on the 
oj)posite bank. The battle raged for three quarters of an hour, 
but the other divisions of the Koyal army having come uj), the 
cavalry of the insurgents under Grey yvoro panic-struck, and the 
advantage which darkness and surprise had given to the assail- 
ants was soon lost, and Monmoutli himself retreated and rode 
from the field, leaving more than a thousand of liis men lying 
dead on the moor. The loss of the King’s army was only oOO 
in killed and wounded. Monmouth was taken ])risoner in the 
New Forest, and was conveyed to Kingwood under a strong 
guard. 

Though brave in tlic field the courage of JVIonmoiith failed 
him in tlic solitude of a prison. He begged his life from the 
King, with a craven sj)irit unworthy of liis name and his lineage, 
lie implored and obtained an interview with the King. He 
crawled to his uncle’s feet, embraced his knees with his pinioned 
arms, and with tears in his eyes he confessed his crime, and en- 
deavoured to find some apology for it by throwing the blame on 
the noble Argyle. lie would have renounced his religion for 
his life, but Janies was inexorable, and the day of his execution 
was fixed. The Duchess of Monmouth, with ifer children, 
visited him in prison, but he received them and parted with 
them without emotion. liis heart had strayed from its first 
love, and had squandered its deepest affections upon Lady AVent- 
worth, by means of whose wealth he had been enabled to fit out 
his hapless expedition. The circumstances connected with his 
execution are too painful to be minutely detailed. The fatal axe 
placed in a faltering hand refused to do its work, and Monmouth 
jwished with difficulty amid the suppressed sympathies of 
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tliousjinds, find tlio dccjiost execrations of the mob i 
unskilful executioner. The Itcad and J'ody, ])laeed 
were buried privately under the coiinnun’jn-table of h 
Chapel ill the Tower. Jieneath the same pavement, ai 
JMonmouth’s remains, were laid within four years the rGiiidins of 
J effreys. 

In truth,’' says Mr. IVIacauhi)', “ there is no sadder spot o:i the 
earih than that little cemetery. Death is not there consecrated as in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, witli genius and virtue, \Nith ])ub- 
lic veneration, and with imperishable renown, not as in our humblest 
churches and church-yards, with everything that is most endearing 
in social and domestic charities; but with whatever is darkest in 
human nature and in human destiny, wdth the savage triumpli of 
implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingratittiido, the 
•cowardice of fri(Mids, with all the miseries of fallen greatness and of 
blighted fame. Thither have been carried tlirongh successive ages, 
by the rude hands of gaolers, ^vithout one mourner following, the 
bleeding relies of men who had been the eaiitains of armies, the 
leaders of parties, the j^’aelcs of senates, and the ornaments of Courts. 
Thither was borne before the window where Jane (irey was praying, 
the manghid coi^so of (Juulford Dudley. Kdward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset and Protector of* the Itealm, reposes there beside the 
brother whom he murdered. There has mouldered away the head- 
hiss trunk of John Fisher Bishop of Kochester and Cardinal of St. 
Vitalis, a man worthy to have lived in a better age and to have 
died in a better cause. There ani laid John Dudley, i)uke of North- 
iimherlaiid, Lord High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell hku’l of 
Essex, Lord High Treasurer. Tlierc, loo, is another Essex, on 
whom nature ami fortune had lavished all their bounties in vain, and 
wdiom valour, grace, genius, Royallavoiir andjmpular applause, con- 
ducted to an early and ignominious doom. Not far olf sleep two 
chiefs of the great house of Howard, Thomas, fourth Duke of Nor- 
folk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of Arumlcl. Ifcre and Ihej’o among 
tlic thick graves of unquiet and aspiring statesmen, lie more de- 
licate sufferers ; Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the proml name 
of Phintagenct, and those tw^o fair Queens, who perished by the 
jealous rage of Henry. Such w^as the dust with which the dust of 
Monmouth mingled.” — Vol. i. pp. 628, G20. 

The week which followed the battle of Scdgciiiyor was 
marked in tfie annals of the West with crnclties that disgrace 
the reign and the age in which they were connnitted. A fero- 
cious colonel of the name of Kirke, butchered an hundred cap- 
tives, without even the form of trial. The rich purchased their 
lives for thirty or forty pounds, while tlic poor captiv('s w^re 
executed amid the mockery and carousals of a brutal soldiery. 
Tlie sign-post of tlie White Hart Inn of Taunton served for a 
gallows, and on the spot where the bodies were fjuartered, 
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tliG executioner stood ankle deej) in blood.” Military execution 
was speedily Ibllowcid by civil imfrder, wearing llie mask of law, 
A teroeious judge, more brutal still than the brutal soldier, sti- 
mulated bv a King as bj’utal as himself^ stalked in ermine tlm)iigh 
the West, with the stake and the gallows iji his train, to complete 
the desolation of an already desolate land. Jellrcys presided ;it 
the bloody assize, and ivaped his harvest of seventy-four lives 
in Dorsetshire, and two hundred and thirty-three in Somerset- 
shire. '^rhe history and fate of the most interubting of the un- 
liappy victims lias been beautifully related by Mi. Macaulay. 
We can only notice the story of Lady Alice Lisle, the widow of 
John liisle, who had been raised to the peerage by Cromwell, 
and who was assassinated by three Irish ruflians at Jjausanne. 
She had given food and a resting-place to two outlaws, .fohn 
ni(‘kes, anon-conformist divine, and liichard Nelthorpe, a laNV-^ 
yer, who had been concerned in the liye-house Plot. J>y brow- 
beating the witnesses, and thrcajeiiing the jury, the judicial 
hvicna obtained a verdict against female humanity, that noble 
<|uality which even uncivilized woman hrs a ]>rescri]itivo right 
to exercise. Her sentence, to be burnt alive on the same day, was 
commuted to beheading, and she met her fate licrolcally in the 
market-place of Winchester. 

Put neither the Hya3na Judge, noj* his congener the Ko>'al 
Tiger, were satisfied with blood. Even the carnivorous apjietite 
dedights in a change o^' food. The goblet of red wine may de- 
rive some zest even from the cup of fetid water ; and when tluj axe 
is too sharp to give pain, and the hempen coil too (juiek to 
kill, toi’ture may be ])rolonged by the scourge, and agony made 
ductile by imprisoiniient and exile. In these varieties of 
revenge the bloodthirsty Court wantonly indulged. Several of 
the ndiels were sentenced to scourging not less terrible than that 
which Oates had undergone, and w omen who had merely spoken 
some idle w'ords, were condemned to be whipped through all the 
market-towns in * Dorsetshire. A youth, named Tulclicii, was 
condemned to be imprisoned for seven years, and to be flogged 
every year through every town in the county. Upwards of 840 
j)risoiicrs were ordered to be transported as slaves for ten years 
to some West India Island. Onc-flfth of these wretched exiles 
perished on the voyage, and so narrow was the s|)ace in whicli 
the living were confined, that there was not s|)ace for them to 
lie down. The men who survived these calamities were reduced 
by starvation to the state of skeletons, and the persons to 
whom they were consigned were obliged to fatten them previous 
to their sale. In many cases life was spared not from mercy but 
from avarice, tfeffreys accumulated a fortune from the ransom 
money for which he bartered the lives of the higher class of 
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Whigs and the parasites uho assisted hini were allowed 
to appropriate to tlieniselves *hc jn-ief of pardons. Nor was 
this variety of life insurance confined to Jeifivvs and his 
minions. The naino of tlie Queen, of Alary of Alodeiia, 
how(‘A-er honoured it may be oy fortitude in adversity, has re- 
ceived a stain wliich no stoical virtues can elface. IMio ladles 
of her household, encouraged not only by her a))probation but 
by her exainjde, did Jiot scruple to wring money out of the 
j>arents of the young women who had wiilked in the ])rocession 
whicdi presented the standard to Alon mouth at '^raunton. When 
Sirl\ AVarre refused to assist in this ignoble extortion, William 
Penn accej^ted and executed the commission ! The (Jueen had 
never saved or tried to save the life of a single victim of her 
Imsbaiurs cruelty. The only re(|ucst,’’ says Air. Alacaulay, 

wliich she is known to have preferred, touching the nibels, was 
that 100 of those who were sentenced to transportation might be 
given to her ! 'The prolit whic|i she cleai’ed on the cai’go, afhu* 
making large allowance for those who died of hunger and fever 
during the passage, cqjftiiot be estiinatetl at less than a thousand 

AVheu Jottrcy*s returned frcjin his AV(»stern campaign, as the 
King styled it, leaving the country slrewed with the heads and 
limbs of the rebels, a peerage and the Great Seal of England 
were his rewards. Another campaign in tlie city of London w.as 
arranged and carried out. The rich Whig merehauts jiroved a 
noble (piarry for the Koyal Sportsman and bis Gainekeepia’. 
To them the gold in their purse was of more v alue than tlie llesli 
on their bones, and it was jiossible, too, that the double ]>roy might 
be secured. The aggressions against the wealthy traders, hovvevci*, 
were not equal in atrocity to the execution of Elizabeth Gaunt, an 
old Anabaptist lady, who was distinguished by her acts of benevo- 
lence to the needy of all denominations. A wretch of the name 
of Burton, one of the Eye-lioiisc plotters, had received money and 
assistance from this lady, to enable him to save his life by escap- 
ing to Holland. He returned with Alonmouth, ami fought at 
Sedgemoor, and when pursued by the Government, who had 
offered £100 for his apprehension, he obtained shelter in the 
house of one John Feriiley, a barber. This honest man, though 
besieged by creditors, was faithful to the stranger under Ins roof. 
Burton, however, surrendered himself^ and saved his life by giv- 
ing information, and appearing as the principal witness, against 
his two benefactors. Tliev were both tried and both convicted. 
Fernley perished by the gallows, and Elizabeth Gaunt was burned 
alive at Tyburn. At her dying hour she forgave her enemies, 


Edmuud Pridcaux paid the Cliicf Justice ^15,000 for his liberation. 
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leaving tlioni to llio jiidgincnt of tlic King of kings.” During 
this the finilest of judicial murdersj an awful tempest broke forth — 
destroying sliips and dwellings, as if Heaven were lifting its voice 
and its arm against the workers of inifjiiity.* 

Towarris the close of IdSo, •ranies had reached the climax of 
his prosperity and ])ower, that giddy height to which Providence 
raises tyrants in order to magnify tlieir fall. It is when the me- 
teor shoots from the zenith that we can best contrast the bright- 
ness of its flash ^^ith the rapidity of its descent, and the extinction 
of its sjdendour. The Whigs were shorn of their |;r»wcr. The 
clergy were the King’s worship|)crs — the corporations his creatures, 
and the judges his tools. lie meditated the repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus and Tost Acts, and the formation of a standing army ; 
and forgetting that he had been the pensioner and vassal of 
Louis, he was willing to ] )1 ace 'll! m self at the head of a confede- 
racy which should limit the too formidable power of France. In 
all these schemes .lames was dogmed to disappointment. The 
Habeas Ck)rpiis Act was as dear to the Tories as to the Whigs 
who passed it. A standing army, assoclai^ed with the events of 
the Protectorshi]), and incompatible with the militia force, which 
wais offic(»red by the gentry, was highly unpopular, and the admis- 
sion of Catholics to civil and military office was ecjually adverse 
to the feelings and the j)rinciples of the whole Protestant commu- 
nity. Homan Catholic divines had argued in their writings in 
favour of eciuivocatioii, mental reservation, perjury, and even as- 
sassination ; and Catholics of acknowledged jaety did not scrujdo 
to defend the massa(TO of Ht. Bartholomew and the Gunpowder 
Plot. Po])cry was therefore justly dreaded by every fricjid of 
Protestantism. Nor was this dread confined to the populace and 
to the intolerant among the clergy. Tillotson warned the House 
of Commons against the i|)ropagation of a religion more mis- 
chievous than irndigion itself;” and declared that the idolatrous 
Pagans were better members of civil society than men who had 
imbibed the judnciples of the Popish casuists; while Locke con- 
tended that the Church which taught that faith should not be 
kept with heretics, had no claim to toleration. In jdace of remov- 
ing these feelings by moderate and constitutional proceedings, 
James gave them a new and irresistible force by the most illegal 
exertions of his power. In opj)Osition to law, many Homan Catho- 
lics held commissions in the army, and he was determined to 
increase their number. Halifax, though unsupported by his col- 
leagues, was bold enough to express in the Cabinet his disgust 
and alarm ; and the King, after trying in vain to corrupt him. 


* “ Since that terrible day,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ no woman has suffered 
death in England for any political offeuge.” 
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ilisnii<?se(I him from his sorviro. A section of the Tones was ani- 
mated \Ailh the same feelings {^s the Wlogs. E\en the lii'Nliops 
expressed tlie sentiment, that there were principles liiglier than 
loyalty; and the very chiefs of the army gave utterance to their 
dissatisfaction. I'he ohsetjiiions Churchill ventured to insinuate 
tliat the King was going too far, and the bloodthiisty Kirk(», 
who had jdedged his word to the Emperor of Morocco that if 
he changed his religion at all he w’ould become a Mussulman, 
swore that he would stand by the Protestant faith. 

These feelings were greatly strengthened b^ the per ecutiou 
of the iruguenots in France, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, ^fassaercs and execution^ had preceded tin’s ai*bjlrary 
act, and cruelties unlieard of followed in its train. Filty thousand 
of th(‘ best French families »|uitted the kingdom for (wer, carry- 
ing with them to foreign lands their skill in science and lilei- 
atnre, in arts, and in arms. These events, which l)ecame known 
imuKsliateh before the meeting of Parliament in November 
IbfSo, ioresliadowed to the Ei\f\lisli mind the conse(|iiences of a 
standing army (jfficci^l b^ Roman Catholics. James a])plied to 
the (Wimons for a kvrge supply to increase the regular army; 
and he intimateit to them his r(*solution not to part with the Ro- 
man Catholic olllcers whom^le had illegally einploved. Tlie 
J louse voted the Su])i)ly for makiifg the militia mon* etKcienl, 
which was e(piivalent to a declaration against a standing arinv ; 
and thev agieed to an Address reminding the Khig that he could 
not legally em])loy oflicers who hail not taken thi‘ statutory test. 
To ihii Adtlress the King returned a cold and sullen reprimand ; 
and when it was jiroposed that his Maj<*st}\s answer should be 
taken into consid( ration by the House, John Coke in seconding 
the motion said, I hope that we are all Englishmen, and Jiall 
not be frightenccl by a tew high words.” The words were taken 
down, and (^)ke was sent to the Tower. The spirit of opposition 
spread to the Lords, and ev en to the E|uscoi)al bench. The Earl 
of Devonshire find Viscount Halifax boldly took tlie lead, and 
Dr. Compton, Jlishop of London, a jn’clate of noble blood, de- 
clared in the name* of his brethren, that the Constitution oi* the 
realm, civil and ecclesiastical, was in danger. An early day was 
fixed for considering tlie King’s speech, but James dreading the 
result, came down next morning and prorogued the ParKament, 
dismissing from office all who had v’oted against the Court. 

These violent proceedings created alarm even in the minds of 
his Ministers. They had seen how highly the gentry of ling- 
land valued the Established religion, and were anxious tliat dis- 
creet and moderate connsels should ]>rcv'ail. A knot of Roimni 
Catholics of broken fortune and licentious cliaracter, however, 
hcafled by the Earls of Castleinaine and Tvrconiiel, opposed 
xoL. x! KO. XX. 2 l> 
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themselves to tlie Protestant policy of Englaml, and were impa- 
tient to fill the hiftlicst oflices of the State. The Court was thus 
divided into two hostile factions — the Protestant Ministers sup- 
])orted hy the most respectable Catholic nobles and ^fentlcmcii, 
the ambassadors of Spain, Austria, and tlie States General, and 
even by the Pontiff himself ; and the violent Catholics, supported 
by the French King and the whole influence of the mighty order 
of •fesus. 

INIr. Macaulay has drawn a pov/erfid picture of the virtues 
and vices of tlie »Tesiiits. We enunuM'ate their merits when we 
mention their eloquence in the pul])it, their genius in science, 
their ac(|uirements in literature, and tlieir powers of instruction. 
We enumerate tlieir virtues wlieii we aclrnit their lieroism in 
deeds of mercy, and their self-devotion in missionary labour. Tlieir 
vices are thus embalmed in Mr. jMacanlay’s eloquence.* 

Put witli the admirable energy, disinterestedness, and self-devo- 
tion, wliich were characteristic of the society, great vic.es were min- 
gled. It was alleged, and not Avithoiit foundation, that tlie ardent jnih- 
lic spirit wdiieli made the Jesuit regardless ofi^iis ease, of his liberty, 
and of bis life, made him also regardless of truth and of mercy ; that 
no means which could [iromotc tlie interest of his religion seemed to 
liim unlawful ; and that by the interest of his religion ho too often 
jueaiit tlic interest of his society. It was alleged that, in the most 
atrocious plots recorded in liistory, his agemty coidd be distinctly 
traced ; that, constant only in att»achnient to the fraternity to which 
he belonged, ho was in some countries the most dangerous enemy of 
freedom, and in others the most dangerous enemy of order. The 
mighty victories which he hoasted that he had achieved in the cause 
of UieCliiircIi were, iii the judgment of many illustrious members of 
that Church, rather apparent than real, lie had, indeed, laboured 
with a wonderful show of succe.ss to reduce the world under her laws ; 
but he had done so by relaxing her laws to suit the temper of the 
world. Instead of toiling to elevate liuman nature to the noble stand- 
ard fixed b}' divine precept' and example, he had lowered the stand- 
ai’d till it was beneath the average level of human nature. lie 
gloried in mnltitudes of converts who had been baptized in the remote 
regions of the East ; but it was reported that from some of those con- 
verts the facts on which tlie whole theology of the Gospel depends 
Inid been cunningly concealed, and that others were permitted to 
avoid persecution, by bowing down before the images of false gods, 
while internally repeating Paters and Aves. Nor was it only in 
heathen countries that such arts were said to be practised. It was 
not strange that people of all ranks, and especially of the highest 
ranks, crowded to the Confessionals in the Jesuit temples ; for from 
those Confessionals none went discontented away. There the priest 

* See our review of PascaPB Writings, vol. i. pp. 313-316, for an earlier account 
of the Jesuits, by a Roman Catholic. 
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wns Jill tilings to all inon. lie showed just so much rigour as might 
not drive those wlio knelt at hi.^ spiritmii irihiinal fo tlio Dominican 
or the Kraneiscau ohurcli. It' ho liad to deal with a mind truly devout, 
1)0 sj)oke ill the saiiitly tones of the primitive fathers ; but wilJi that 
very largo part of mankind wlio havo religion enough to make them 
uneasy when tlicy do ^vrung, and not religion enough to keep them 
Irom doing wrong, ho followed a very ditferout system. Since ho 
could not reclaim them from guilt, it was his business to save tlicm 
from remorse. ITe laid at his command an iminonso dispensary of 
anodynes for wounded eonseiences. In the books of casuistry wliicli 
liad been wrlUeii l)y liis brethren, and printed with the approbation 
of his superiors, were to be found doctrines consolatory to transgres- 
sors of every class. Tliere the banknijit was laiiglit how ho iniglit 
v/ithont sin secrete his 'goods from his creditors. The servant was 
tangliL how he might, without sin, run off with liis masters plate. 
The jiandor was assured llnit a Christian man niiglit innocently earn his 
living l)y carrying letters and messages between inarricd women and 
tlirir ;!:a]Jants. Tiic higli-^piriteil and pinielilions gentlemen of France 
• Avero gialilied by a cle(*i^ 3 i(m in favour of duelling. Tlio Italians, ac- 
eiedoiiK'd to dai’kor an^' baser modes of vengeance, Avcrc glad to learn 
that they might, witliont any crime, shoot at their enemies from be- 
hind luuigf,s. T(^ deceit Avas given a lutcnse sullicient to destroy the 
Avholo value of human contracts and of human testimony. In truth, 
if society continiiejl to hohl together, if life and property enjoyed any 
soeiM'ity, it was bceausc common sense and common humanity re- 
strained man tVoiii doing Avluit the Society of Jesus assured them that 
they might Avitli a sale conscience do.” — Vol, ii, pp. 5C-58. 

That James Avould yield to the coniiscls of the Jesuitical cabal 
must liavc been foreseen cA^cii by their enemies, lie laboured 
under two delusions, the one that lie should make no concessions, 
because his fatlier avIio made concessions was beheaded ; and the 
otlier, tliat the doctrine of jiassivc obedience and non-resistance 
should be tlie jiractice, because it aa^s the theory, of tlic Anglican 
( -hundi and its lay supjiorters. The Protestant members of the 
Cabinet, with the exccjitioii of Sunderland, avIio hafl been con- 
A'crted to Popery, and joined the Jesuits, made the dangerous 
attempt to goA^crii James by means of a concubine. The lady 
AvIio Avas supposed to possess so potent an influence over the King, 
and whom he. created Duchess of Dorset, Avas Catherinc*Sedley ; 
but tlioiigh she exercised a complete control over the royal will, 
slie failed in the object which she was expected to accomplish. 

The King had now determined upon a line of policy winch 
lie know would bo opposed by his Parliament, He resolved to 
have his dispensing power conjoined Avitli his ecclesiastical supre- . 
macy, that he might by the one admit Catholics to civil, mili- 
tary, and even spiritual offices, and by the other make the Eng- 
lish clergy the instruments for destroying their own religion* 
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The Court of Bench clecideJ in favour of tlio dlsponsing 

power, and four Roman Catholic5S were speedily sworn of the 
jPrivy Council. Brotestant clergymen, who had become Catho- 
lics, were allowed to retain their livings, and a Papist was made 
Dean of Christchurch College, Oxford, within whose walls mass 
was daily celebrated. Not content witli -these violations of law, 
the King placed the whole govermneiit of the Church in the 
hands of six commissioners, viz., three prelat'^'s and three laymen, 
and having the same seal as the Old High Con 'mission. Con- 
vents sprung u]) in the city ; cowls appeared in the streets; and 
in order to keep down the general discontent, and overawe the 
metropolis, a camp of 18,0()0 was formed on Hounslow Heath. 

Similar attempts were made in Scotland in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics, but, after a noble struggle, the Lords of Articles, 
the tools of tho King, were contented with tlie j)roposal that 
Roman Catholics should not incur any penalty by worshipping 
God in private liouses, and even this t)ie Scottish Estates wendd 
only pass with great restrictions and inoditications. Ireland was • 
governed on the same tyrannical princijdvs. Roman Catholics 
were admitted to office, and the object of the lying, and of his 
infamous deputy Tyrconnel, was to destroy or drive from the 
island the whole English ])opulation. These violent measures 
were crowned by tlie dismissal of the two Hydes, the brothers- 
in-law of the King, his steady adherents in adversity, and Ins 
obsequious servants in power. Their sole crime ^^•as their reli- 
gion. The cry now was,’' says Mr. Macaulay, “ that a gene- 
ral ])roscrij)tioii was at hand, and that every ])ublic functionary 
must make up his mind to lose his soul or to lose liis place.” 
]\Icii looked round for help, and a deliverer was at hand. Wil- 
liam Henry Prince of ()range was destined to vindicate tho 
liberties and wield the sceptre of England. I'he merit of this 
great man has never been appreciated as it ought by the ))eoj)le 
whom he delivered. It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Macaulay to 
do justice to his memory, by a minute and ])owcrful delineation 
of his character. Occupying very many pages, and incapable of 
abridgment, we must refer our readers to the work itself, and 
content ourselves with the following fragment : — 

“ HeP was born with \iolcrit passions and quick sensibilities ; but 
the strength of his conviction was not suspected by the world. From the 
multitude his joy and his grief, his affection and his resentment, were 
hidden by a phlegmatic serenity, which made him pass for the most 
cold-blooded of mankind. Those who brouglit him good news could 
seldom detect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a dc- 
fcjit looked in vain for any trace of vexation. lie praised and repri- 
manded, rewarded and punished, with the stcj*n traiKpiillity of a Mo- 
hawk cliicf: But those who knew him well, and saw him near, wore 
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awfiro that under nil ihis iec a fierce fire was constantly burning. Tfc 
was seldom that an^ier d(’jiriv?d Jiim oi power over himself. But 
when lie was really enraged, the first oiitbivak of his passion was ter- 
rible. It was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare 
occasions, however, as soon as iic regained his self-command, he made 
.such ample re})aration to those ^\llom he had wronged, as tempted 
them to wish that he would go into a fury again. Ilia affection was 
as imjictuous as his ^Math. 'Whore he. loved, he loved with the whole 
energy of his .strong mind. 'W hen death separated him from what he 
h)vc(i, the few' who wilne.«:scd his agojiies trcinhlcd J'or his reason and 
his life. To a veiy .Mnall eirele (»f intimate friends, on who.se fidelity 
and secro('y he eciild absolutely depend, be was a different man from 
tbo resorv(‘d and sioical 'William, whom the multitude supposed to be 
dc.stitute. of human leelings. He wa.s kind, candid, open, even con- 
vivial and jocose, would sit at table many hours, and w'ould bear bis 
full sliare in festive coinersalion.*' — Vol. ii. p. 170. 

In Ills ])olitical cliaracter 'William wa.s neither a AVliig nor a 
Tory. “ Jle wanted,” say.s Air. Alacanlay, “ that which is the 
eoiinnon grouiuUvorl^ of liotli characters ; for lie never became 
an bhiglisliman. He saved England, it is true, but he never 
loved licr, amf lio never ol^tained her love. To him she w'as 
always a land of exile, visited with reluctance, and (|iiitte(l with 
deliglit.” It was not for her welfare that he fought. Whatever 
patriotic feeling lie pos.se.s.sed was fur Holland, and tlic moving 
spring of all lii.s actions was Ids attachment to the Erotestant faith, 
and the deepest lio.stility to France and her ambitious and perse- 
cuting king. Under the influence of these views, AVilliam was the 
jirime though concealed mover in those arrangements for mutual 
defence, wliich w'ere embodied in the treaty of Augsburg.* Tlie 
jiower of ICngland was alone W'anting to give energy to tin’s 
])ow'erfiil conlederacy ; and to obtain licr concurrence, lie placed 
himself at tlic head of tlie Frotestant opposition, wliich, after the 
full of the Hydes, Iiad increased in numbers and in strength. 
At this time apostasy was the road to power. The Earls of Pe- 
terborough and Salisbury w'erc converted to Popery, and Jolin 
Hryclen, the poet wdio “ had led a life of mendicancy and adula- 
tion,” bartered his conscience for a pension of £100 a-year, and 
prostituted his already licentious pen in defending both in prose 
and in verse* the new^ faith wdiicli he embraced.' Mr. Macaulay 
notices the remai'kable fact, that in Uryden’s political poem of 
the Hind and Panther, the Church of England, at first men- 
tioned witli rcsjioct, is exhorted to ally itself with the Papists 
against the Puritans, but at the close of the poem, and in the 


* Signed in July 1C8C, by the rrincos of the Empire and the Kings of Spain 
and Sweden. 
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prcFace written after tlio poem was finished, the Protestant dis- 
senters arc invited to make coiflnion cause witli the Paj)ists 
against the Church of England. This was tlic foreshadow of 
f James’s ])olicy. II is enmity to the Puritans disappeared in his 
liatred of the Englisli Church, and on tljc 4th April 1(587, ap- 
peared tlie unconstitutional IJcclaration of Indulgence, which 
gave entire liberty of conscience to all his subjects, lie abro- 
gated a long series of oppressive statutes, and diithorizcd Roman 
Catholics and Protestant dissenters to celebrate their religious 
rites in public. The hitherto pcrsccxited Ihiritan could not but 
rejoice in the rejieal of acts uikUt wliich he liad been so long 
oppressed, uhile the Anglican Church stood ])etrified witli ter- 
ror. Her cliastisement was just, slic reajjcd that which she 
had sown.” She liad e^ er urged the Stuarts against the Pres- 
byterians. In lior distress she now songlit tlulr friends!uj>, and 
thus did the Protestant dissent(TS liolcl the balance of power 
between the King and the Church, who were bidding eagerly 
for their favour. James declared tliat lu'. liad ])erse(‘utc<l the 
Dissenters in order to please the Cliurch,^md the Clinrcli re- 
torted that they had aided in tlm persecutiou in order to 
please the King. Udiose who were lately schismatics and 
fanatics, w’ere now dear fellow Protestants,” and it v/as oven 
lielcl out to them by Cliurclimcn, that they might sit on the 
Episcopal bench. 

At this singular crisis.. “ The Letter of fi Dis.senteiy’ a mas- 
terly tract, believed to be written by Halifax, was eirculated in 
thousands throughout the kijigdoin. It urged the K on-con forin- 
ists to prefer an alliance with the (Church to an alliance with the 
King ; aiid kich w^as its force of argument, that the great body 
of Dissenters, including Paxter, and Howe, and Runyan, dot 
dared themselves liostile to tlie dispensing power, and took ])art 
■with the Established Clmrcli. AVilliam of ()range and llie Prin- 
cess Mary cntej’tained the same views, and conveyed them re- 
spectfully to the King. Under such a leader the op|)osition 
waxed daily in pow'cr. Dykevclt, the Dutcli ambassador in 
name, was in reality an envoy to th^' opposition. Tlie Earls of 
Danby and Nottingham, and Halifax, tlic chief of the Trimmers, 
■w^ere in constant communication with Dykevclt# Through 
Bishop Compton bo looked fi>r the support of the cles’gy, through 
Admiral Herbert for tliat of the navy, and Cliiirehill, foreseeing 
that nobodv would be safe who would not become a Ro- 
man Catholic, w’as the instrument by wdiich the army was to ho 
secured. This aid was in another respect most desirable. It 
was jmpoilant that the Princess Anne should act in union 
with lier sister, and this could only bo brought about by tlic 
agency of Churchiirs wife, who absolutely governed her, and 
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who, as tho Duchess of ]\Iarlboroiigh, played such an important 
j)art in the future histoiy of Ehrope. 

“ Tho name of this celebrated favourite was Sarah Jennings. Her 
cider sister, Frances, had been distinguished by beauty and levity 
even among the crowd of beautiful faces and light characters which 
adorned and disgraced Whitehall during the wild carnival of tho Re- 
storation, On one occasion, Frances diwssed herself like an orange 
girl, and cried fruit about the streets. Sober people predicted that 
a girl of so little discrelioji and delicacy would not easily find a hus- 
band. SJie was however twice married, and was now the wife of 
Tyrconnel. Saj’ah, less regularly beautiful, wjus perliaps more attrac-. 
live. Her face was expressive ; her form wanted no feminine charm ; 
and the profusion of her fine hair, not yet disguised by powder ac- 
cording to that barbarous fasiilon which she lived to see introduced, 
was tlie delight of numc3rous admirers. Among the gallants who sued 
for her favour, Colonel Cluirclull, young, baudsome, graceful, insinu- 
ating, eloquent and brave, obtained the preference. He must have 
been enamoured indeed. For fic had little property except the an- 
nuity wliieh lie had bought with the infamous wages bestowed on him 
by the Ducliess of ClA elaiid ; he was insatiable of riches. Sarah was 
poor ; and a plahi girl with a largo fortune was proposed to him. IJis 
love, after a struggle, prcvaiFcd over his avariee ; marriage only 
strengthened his passion ; and, to the last hour of his life, Sarah enjoyed 
tlu^ ])leasnre and distinction of being the one human being who was 
able to mislead that far-sighted and sure-footed judgment, wlio was 
fervently loved by tlmt cold heart, and who was s»Tvilely feared by 
that intrepid spirit. 

“ In a \vorldly sense the fidelity of Churchiirs love was amply re- 
warded. His bride, though slenderly portioned, brought with lier a 
dowry which, judiciously employed, made him at lengtii a J)uko of 
England, a sovereign prince of the empire, the captain-general of a 
great coalition, tho ai’hitcr between mighty princes, and what he valued 
more, tJie w'calthie.st subject in Europe. SliC had been brought up 
from childhood with the J^rinccss Anne ; and a close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. In character they resembled each other 
very little. Anne was slow and taciturn. To those whom she loved 
she ^vas meek. The form which her anger assumed was sullenness. 
She had a strong sense of religion, and was attached even with bigotry 
to the rites and government of tho Church of England, Sarah was 
lively and voluble, domineered over those whom she regarded with 
most kindnesji, and when she w^as offended, vented her rage in tears 
and tempestuous reproaches. To sanctity she made no pretence, and, 
indeed, narrowly escaped the imputation of irreligion. She was not 
yet what she became when one class of vices had been fully developed 
in her by prosperity, and another by adversity, when her brain had 
been turned by success and flattery, wlicn her heart had been ulce- 
rated by disasters and mortifications. She lived to bo that most odious 
and miserable of human .beings, an ancient crone at war with her 
whole kind, at war with her own children and grandchildren, great 
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indeed and rich, but valuing greatness and riches chiefly because they 
enabled her lo brave public opinion and to indulge without restraint 
her hatred to the living and tlic dead. In the reign of James she was 
regarded as nolliing worse than a fine high-spirited young woman, 
who could now and then be cross and arbitrary, but whose flaws of 
temper might well be pardoned in consideration of her charms.” — VoL 
ii. pp. 25G-2r)8. 

Notwithstanding these differences in disposition and temper, 
Lady Churcliill was loved and even worsliipped by Anno, wlio 
could not live apart from the object of her alfection. If filial 
duty liad disposed the Princess to lake part witli licr father, her 
regard for the JVotestant faith, and tlic influence of the Church- 
ills, could not fail to decide the c|ucstion, and she accordingly 
joined the party which was destined to drive her fatlicr from liis 
throne. 

Early in the year 1087, the infatuation of tlic King was sin- 
gularly displayed in liis mad attdm])t to insult and ])lunder the 
Lljuvorsitics of Oxford and Cambridge — corporations wliicli liad 
ever been distinguished by their loyalty as ^vell as by tlieir liber- 
ality to the Crown. In February 1087, the King sent a royal 
letter to Cambridge, dii:octing the University to admit to the 
degree ol‘ blaster of Arts an ignorant Benedictine monk of the 
name of Alban Francis. This degree liad been conferred as. an 
honorary one on ambassadors of foreign princes, and even on the 
secretary of the ambassador from Morocco, but never on persons 
in the situation of Francis, It was offered, however, to Fi’ancis 
])rovidcd lie took the necessary oaths, hut he refused ; and having 
carried his complaint to Whitehall, the vice-chancellor and the 
Senate were summoned before the new High Commission. Tlic 
vice-chancellor, Dr. John Peacliell, accompanied by Sir Isaac 
Newton and other seven deputies, appeared before the (commis- 
sion. Though the case was clear, it w^as ill ])leaded by the weak 
and timid vice-chancellor, and when any of the deputies, per- 
haps Newton himself^ attempted to supply the defect of their 
chief, Jeffreys, who occui>ied the chair, ordered them to hold 
their peace, and “ thrust them out the Court without a hear- 
ing.” Upon being called in again, Jeffreys announced that 
PcacheK was denrived of his vicc-chanccllorship, and suspended 
from all his emoluments as Master of a College. As to you,” 
said fl effreys to Sir Isaac Newton and the other delegates, “ most 
of you are divines. I will therefore send you home with a text 
of Scripture, — ‘ Go your way, and sin no more, lest a worse 
thing befall you.’” The University chose another vice-chancellor, 
who pledged himself that neither religion nor the rights of the 
body slioiihl suffer by his moans ; and the King, awed no doubt 
\^y ibis pledge, was obliged to abandon his designs. 
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The attack upon the privileges of Ovford was more serious 
still. The stubborn tyrant had resolved to transfer to Papists the 
wealthiest and noblest foundations, and he began with the pre- 
sidency of Magdalen College which had Just become vacant, 
A royal letter was despatched, rccomniciuling one Anthony 
Farmer, once a dissenter, now a pajiist, — a wretcli whose scan- 
dalous and profligate life unlitted liiin for any situation, and 
whose youth, had he been spotless, discjualified him for the 
charge of a college. Hoping that the King would be moved by 
tlie remonstrances addressed to him, the College delayed the 
election till the very latest hour. ^Vhon the day arrived, the 
electors took the sacrament, and elected John Hough, chap- 
lain to the Duke of Ormond, then Cliancellor of the University, 
and a man of eminent virtue and prudence. The Commission, 
headetl by #1 ettVeys, summoned the refractory Fellows to White- 
hall, loaded them with abuse, and jironounced Hough’s election 
void. Another royal letter* arrived, recommending Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, who was not a ])apist. The College refused 
to comply, and peac^ fur a while reigned within its walls. 

In the autuirtn of IG87, James set out njion a long progress 
to the south and west of his*kingdoin. WJien he reached Ox- 
ford, he summoned the Fellows of Magilalcn to his presence. 
They tendered a petition on their knees. Ho refused to look at 
it, exclaiming, Get you gone, I am King. I will be obeyed. 
Go to your chapel this instant, and admit the Bishop of Oxford.*^ 
Mortified by their refusal, he tried the agency of Penn, the ever 
ready tool of the tyrant ; but the Quaker failed in liis attempts 
to intimidate or cajole them. A visitatorial Commission was 
then ap])ointed, headed by Cartwright Bisliop of Chester, and 
flanked by tliree troops of dragoons with drawn swords. They 
entered the hall of Magdalen, ejected Ilougli, inducted Parker, 
and expelled the recreant F ellows, pronouncing them incapablo 
of holding church preferment, or of receiving holy orders. Thus 
did this noble institution become a Popisli seminary, presided over 
by a Homan Catliolic bishop after Parker’s death, and liarboiirinff 
a brood of Homan Catholic Fellows in its sacred cloisters, and 
among its verdant bowers. 

A schemS was about this time in agitation to set rfeido the 
Princess Mary as successor to the Crown, find prefer the Princess 
Anno, provided she turned Catholic ; and tlamcs had even begun 
to listen to suggestions for excluding both from the succession. 
An event, however, occurred, wliich put an end to these specu- 
lations. The Queen was reported to be with child. The Virgin 
of Loretto was supposed to have granted this boon to the sup- 

E lications of the Duchess of Modena, and St. Winifred to James 
imself, when he implored it during his visit to tho Holy Well, 
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Tlie Popisli zealots predicted that the unborn child would be a 
boy, and one fanatic foresaw a couple of them, one of whom was 
to be King of England, and the other Pope of Rome 1 One 
])arty rejoiced, and the other sneered. The poets hailed the new 
marvel in rhymes, and the country squires with roars of laughter, 
A suitable thanksgiving was offered from the pulpit, but the 
people were not thankful, and the congregations made no re- 
verential responses. 

Potorniined to obtain for his contemplated measure*? the sanc- 
tion of I’arliamont, James proceeded with energy and method 
to obtain one to his mind. The Lords Lieutenants of counties 
were ordered to their ])()sts to take steps for influencing the elec- 
tions; but half of them refused, and were dismissed from their 
office, and among these were the Earls of Oxford, of Slirews- 
bnry, and ol* Doi-sot. Mr. Macaulay has drawn with a fine 
pencil the cliaracters of these throe noblemen. We cannot re- 
sist the tcnn)tation to give that of Charles Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset : — 

“ Fa his yonlh he had been one of the most notowoiis libertines of 
the wild lime wliich followed tlic liestorution. He had been the terror 
of the city watcdi, had passed many nights in the round liouse, and had 
at least once oeciifded a cell in Newgate, llis passion for Hetty Mor- 
ricc an<l for Nell (.Jwyiin, who always called liiin her Charles the First, 
liad given no sinidl ainusoimont and scandal to the town. Yet, in the 
midst of follies and viecs, his courageous spirit, his fine understanding, 
.Mild Ids natural goodness of heart, had been conspicuous. iNIen said 
that the excesses in which he indulged were common between Idiu 
and the whole race of gay young Cavaliers, but tliat his synijiathy 
with human suflbriiig and the generosity witli which he made repara- 
tion to those whom his freaks had injured were all liis own. Ilis as- 
sociate's -were astonished by the distinction whicli the public iniulo 
between him and them. ‘ He may do wliat he chooses,’ said Wilniot; 

‘ he is never in the wrong.’ The judgment of the world became still 
more favourable to Dorset when ho had been sobered by time and 
marriage. His graceful manners, his brilliant conversation, his soft 
heart, his open hanii, were universallv praised. No day passed, it 
was said, in wliieh some distressed family had not reason to ble.ss his 
name, ^nd yet, with all his good-nature, such was the keenness of 
his wit, that scoffers whose sarcasms all the town feared stood in 
craven fear of the sarcasm of Dorset. All political parties esteemed 
and caressed him ; but politics Vere not much to his taste. Had he 
been driven by necessity to exert himself, he would probably have 
risen to the highest posts in the state : but he was born to rank so 
high and wealth so ample that many of the motives which impel men 
to engage in public life were W'anting to him. He took just so much 
part in parliamentary and diplomatic business as to suffice to show 
that he wanted nothing but inclinatiou to rival Danby and Sunderland, 
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ami turned away to pursuits which pleased him better. Like many 
other men who, witli groat natunO abilities, are constitutionally and 
habitually indolent, he became an intellectual \oluptuary, and a mas- 
ter of all those pleasing branches of knowledge that can be acquired 
without severe application. He w^as allowed to be the best jinlge of 
jjiiinting, of sculpture, of arcliitecture, of acting, that the Court could 
show. On questions of polite learning his decisions were regarded at 
all tlic cotreohouscs as without appeal. ]More than one clover play 
liicli liad failed on the first representation was supported by his single 
authority against the whole clamour of the pit, and eamc farth suo- 
t cssful from the second trial. The delicacy of his taste in French 
composition was extolled by Saint Evremond and La Fontaine. Such 
a patron of letters England had never seen. 11 is bonnly was bestowed 
nith equal judgment and liberality, ami was confined to no sector 
faction. iMcn of genius, estranged from each other by li(<‘rary jealousy 
or by diflcrcncc of]>olitical o])ijn<in, joiiual in acknowledging his im- 
j)arlial kindness. Jlrydeii owiied tliat he was saved from ruin by 
i)ors(‘t’s jniiicoly generosity. Vet iMonlaguc and Prior, who had 
keeidy satirised Jlrydon, were introduced by Dorset into public life; 
aud thi^ bc.Nt comedy l)ry<1en’s mortal enemy, Shadwell, was written 
at Dorset's coimlry seal. The munificeiU earl might, if sueh had been 
his wish, have; been the rival o£ those 4)f whom he was content to be 
the benofaeior. * Xii the small voluim'. of his works may bo 

found songs which have the easy vigour of Suckling, and little satires 
which sparkle with wit as splendid as that of ihiller.’^ — Vol. ii. pp* 
223, 221. 


The lioyal plan of obtaining submissive Parliaments was a 
signal failure. The obsequious Lord Lieutenants returned from 
their counties witli the most mortifying refusals, and even the 
Koinaii Catliolic Sheriffs refused to give false I'etunis. The 
CV)rporations, too, were refractory, and when tlie King could 
not intimidate flicm into compliance l>y the dismissal of alder- 
men, l]c resolved to revoke their charters, when the riglit to do 
it belonged to him, and to obtain the rest eitlicr by a voluntary 
surrender, or a decision of. the King’s J3eneh. The great ma- 
jority of the burghs, however, refused to abandon their privi- 
leges, and the King was driven to new measures of coercion. 
A second declaration of indulgence was issued on the 27th 
April 1688, find on the 4th May it was ordered in Couiicil that 
the declaration w’as to be read in all the cliurclies. Before the 
mind of the Anglican Church could be known, the Protestant 
Dissenters, with Baxter, Bates, and Ilowe at their head, re- 
solved to take part with the members of the Church in support- 
ing the Constitution, and at a meeting of the l^rimatc and seve- 
ral of the bishops, it was resolved that t]fe declaration ought not 
to be road. In order to carry these views into effect, a meet- 
ing of prelates and deans, beaded by Tillotson, Stillingfleet| 
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Patrick, and Sherlock, agreed to. a petition, in which they pro- 
nounced tlie declaration to be illegal, and declared that they 
could not be jiartics to its solemn publication in the house of 
God. This paper, written in the Arcli bishop’s own hand, was 
signed on Friday evening by himself and six of his suffragans. 
As tlie Primate had been long ago forbidden the Court, the six 
bishops set off for Whitehall, and Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 
placed the j)etition in tlie hands of the King. 

“ James read the petition,” says ^Ir. Macaulay, “ he folded it up, 
and Ills counteiiJincc grew dark. ‘ This,* ho said, ‘ is a great sur- 
prise to me. 1 did not expect tliis from your Cliurch, especially from 
some of“ you. Tliis is a standard of rebellion.’ The bishops broke 
out into passionate professions of loyalty ; but the King, as usual, rc- 
j)eated the same words over and over. ‘ I tell you, this is a standard 
of rebellion.’ ‘llebellion!* cried Trelawiiey, lulling on bis knees, 

‘ For God’s sake, sir, do not say so hard a thing of us. No 'frelaw- 
ney can be a rebel. Itemembcr that my family has fought for the 
Crown. Peincmber how 1 served your Majesty when Monmouth 
was in the West.’ ‘ Wc put down the last rehtllion,* said Lake, ‘we 
shall not raise another.* ‘We rebel!' exclaimed Turner; ‘ wo are 
ready to die at your Majesty's feet’.' ‘ Sir,' said Ken, in a more 
manly tone, ‘ 1 hope that you will grant to us that liberty of con- 
science which you grant to all mankind.' Still James went on. 

‘ This is rebellion. This is a standard of rebellion. Did ever a 
good Cliurchman (picstiou the dispensing power before Have not 
some of you prcaelied for it and written for it ? It is a standard of 
rebellion. 1 will luive iny declaration published.* ‘ We have two 
duties to perform,' answered Ken, ' our duty to God and our duty to 
your Majesty. Wo honour you ; but we fear God.' ‘ Have I de- 
served this ? ' said the King, more and more angry ; ‘ I who have 
been such a friend to your Church ! I did not expect this from some 
of yon. I will be obeyed. IVIy declaration shall be published. You arc 
trumpeters of sedition. What do you do lierc? Go to your dioceses 
and see that 1 am obeyed, I will keep this paper. I will not part 
with it. I will remember you that have signed it.' ‘ God’s Avill be 
done,* said Ken. ‘ God has given me the dispensing power,' said 
the King, ‘ and I will miiintain it. T tell you that there are still seven 
thousand of your Church who have not bowed the knee to Baal.' 
The bishops respectfully retired." — Y ol. ii. p. 352. 

By means which have not been discovered, the petition was 

1 )vinted that very night and circulated in thousands, and a short 
etter, believed to be by Halifax, and sent to every clergyman, 
warned him in eloquent language of tlie danger of submission. 
I’he declaration was read only in four out of one hundred places 
of worship in London, and the Church, as if with one lieart, re- 
fused to obey tho despotic mandate. Tlie Dissenting body ap- 
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|)laucled the bishops and the clergy, and tlie people joined in tho 
trill mj)h of iaith over power. • 

Janies stood awe-struck amid tlie storm wliicli he had evoked. 
The seven prelates were summoned before the King and Coun- 
cil, and armed with the best legal advice, they repaired to tho 
jialacc on the 8th of # 111110 . The tyrant browbeat them witii his 
usual coarseness, and tlie Chancellor called u|)on tlieia to enter 
into recognisances to aiijiear to take their trial for libel. Tho 
bishops refused, anti were ordered to the Tower : No sooner 
had the holy men come forth under a guard, to be conveyed by 
water to their jirison, than the feelings of the people burst forth 
in one simultaneous expression of admiration. Thousands jirayed 
aloud for them, and blessed them, and dashing into the stream, 
asked their blessing. The sentinels at the ^.Fraitor’s Gate asked 
the prisoners to bless them. The soldiery drank tho healths of 
the bishops, and a deputation of ten iioii-conforniist divines 
visited them in the Tower. • 

On the morning of (Sunday the 10th of June, two days after 
the imprisonment oil the bishojis, the Queen bore a son, tho 
most unfortunate or princes, destined to 77 years of exile and 
wandering, of vain projects,* of honours more galling than in- 
sults, and of hopes sucli as make tlie lieart sick.” Tlie nation 
believed that the young prince was a su|>posititious child ; and 
thongli the susjucion is now considered unjust, yet it naturally 
arose from the ahsence at his birth of every person who had 
the smallest interest in detecting tho fraud. 

After remaining a week in custody the bishops were brought 
before the Court of King’s J3ench, pleaded not yidlty^ and were 
allowed to be at largo upon their own rocogiiisaiiccs. The trial 
took place on the 2i)th Juno in Westminster Hall. Tlie contest 
between the Crown lawyers and tlie counsel for the bishojis 
was long and fierce, and from the sudden changes tliat took 
j)lacc ill the hopes and fears of the parties the trial excited the 
most dramatic interest. The judges were divided on the ques- 
tion of libel ; but the jury, with the exception of the brewer to 
the palace, who at last gave way, were unanimous, and no sooner 
had the foreman pronounced tho bishops NOT guilty, than Hali- 
fax sprang up and waved his hat. ‘‘ At that signal,” §ays Mr. 
Macaulay, benches and galleries raised a sliout. In a moment 
ten thousand iiersons who crowded the great hall replied witli 
a still louder snout, which made the old oaken roof crack, and 
in another moment the innumerable throng witliont set up a 
third liuzza, which was heard at Temple Bar?’ The note of 
triumph passed along the river, and along the streets and high- 
w^ays, with electric speed. Tears were mingled with acclama- 
tions. The- acquittccl prelates took shelter in a chaj)el from tho 
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tuinultiions gratiilatlons of tlioiisamb, ami the jury, as they re-^ 
liivd, roccivod tho blessings of llie noople. Bonfires, rockets, 
illuminations, and the burning of tho l\)])c, evcrjwlicro expressed 
tho pfijmhir joy, AViiitehall was the only locality where 3io tlirill 
of gladnc'ss was felt, and James, who received tlie dread news 
■v^hen in Lis camp at IIoiiiislow, had tlieir inij)ression deeponeil 
on his guilty h<*iirt by the shouts and cheers of his soldiers. 

it was now time that Liberty endangered, and Faith o])prc.s.s- 
ed, should ])ut forth their avenging arm. The flower of tho 
Fnglish nobility detei'niined on resistance, and William of 
Orange a})preciating the magnitude of the crisis, resolved to obey 
the call. Difficulties, however, of no ordinary kind beset his 
j)atli. lie could not trust to a general rising of the i)e()ple. 
An armed force was required, and that force iniist consist of 
foreign mercenaries, even if he could obtain it. The state of 
parties in Holland might j)revent him from receiving military 
aid, and as the object of his expedition was to establish a Pro- 
fcstaiit government in England, how could he enlist in Ills cause 
princes attached to the Church of Rome. ^^All these diiliculties 
were gradually overruled by the folly of his c,ncmics and the 
wisdom of his friends. James threatened to punisli for dis- 
obedience tlie wdiole body of the jiriesthood, but even tho High 
Counnissioii quailed, and it received its death-blow by the re- 
signation of liisliop yprat, A royal mandate was disiiatched to 
(ixford, re([uiring the University to choose Jeffreys as their 
chancellor, but they had previously elected the young Duke of 
Ormond. Discontent reigned among all classes, and the clergy, 
the gentry, and tho army, were ready to welcome tlieir noble 
deliverer. 

Animated by these favourable incidents, 'William was prcjiar- 
ing sliips and troops for his expedition. Louis withdrew his 
army from Flanders into Germany, and the United IVoviiiccs 
being thus free from alarm, gave its formal sanction to the expe- 
dition of tlieir chief. On the 17th October, 1G88, the arma- 
ment set sail from llelvoetsluys, and the manifesto of AV’^illiiuii 
was disj)atched to England. Driven back by a storm, the fleet 
again sailed on tho 1st, and the army was landed in Torbay on 
the 5tli November. Under the command of Count. Schomberg, 
it marched into the interior. William reached Exeter on tho 
dtli, and on the 11th, Burnet preached before him in the cathe- 
dral. Men of all ranks Hacked to the Protestant standard. 
William’s quarters liad tho aspect of a court, and at a public re- 
ception of tne nbbility and gentry, he said to them, " Gentlemen, 
friends, and fellow Protestants, we bid you and all your followers 
most heartily welcome to our court and camp.” 

James had gone to Salisbury on the 17th. Ho had been im* 
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patient for a battle, but now desired a retreat. On tlio follow- 
ing day Churchill and Grafti^n fled to the Prince’s quarters, 
Kirke refused to obey the royal commands. The camp at Salis- 
bury broke up. Prince George of Denmark, the Duke of Or- 
mond, and the Earl of Drumlanrig, deserted to the Prince, and 
with tlie aid of Lady Churclnll, the Princess Aiuio made her 
escape from Whitehall, and took refuge in tlie country house of 
the noble-minded Duke of Dorset, in Ej)plng Forest. 

After receiving iiiiclligencc of these events, James summoned 
tlie Lords spiritual and temporal to the jialace. Jle yielded to 
their advice to call a Parliament. Ho sent llalilax and other 
commissioiiers to Hungerlbrd to negociatc with the Prince of 
Orange, who generously agreed to proj)ositions which were ac- 
ceptable to the partisans of the King. The nogociation, liow- 
ever, was on James’s jiart a feint. IJis object was to gain time, 
Tlie (iueen anil the Prince of Wales, wdiom tlie King entrusted 
to tlie charge of M. Lauzun,^ a French nobleman, made their 
escaj)e to France. James assured the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
who haJ been summoned to his presence, that though he had 
sent his wile and lii^ child out of EnglantI he w'ould himself ro- 
inain at his post^ and with thi^ “imkiiigly and unmanly” false- 
hood on his lips, he liad resolved in his heart to fly, and ho fled 
at daybreak on the 11th December, 1(588, tossing the Great 
Seal into the Tliarnes as he crossed it iu a wlicrry, and taking 
the road to Slicernoss. 

The news of this event spread like wildfire through the city. 
At the advice of Rochester, the Earl of Northumberland, with 
his guards, declared for the Prince of Orange, and strove to pre- 
vent any breach of the peace. The attempt, however, was to a 
certain extent fruitless. The cry of No Popery rung througli 
the city. Convents and Catholic churches were demolished. 
Piles of Popish trumjiery — images and crucifixes, w ere carried 
about in triumph. The house and library of the Spfiiiish am- 
bassador w^as consigned to the flames, and it was only by the aid 
of the military that the hotel of the Fi’cnch ambassador was 
saved. 

While the city was thus heaving beneath this moral earth- 

a uake, there was one fiend whose guilty soul quailed undpr every 
liock, and sfarted at every sound. With the instinct of carni- 
vorous life, the Judicial Tiger rushed into the thicket ; — but an 
unsuspected Eye detected him in his lair, and, saved w itli difficulty 
from the whips and halters of his pursuers, ho was conducted to 
his cage in the Tower. ' That fiend was Jeffreys — and that Eye 
was the Eye of an insulted litigant, on whose visual memory 
the hideous physiognomy had been indelibly impressed. Our 
readers will doubtless partake in the vindictive pleasure witli 
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which Oldmixon viewed, and with which Mr. Macaulay has 
painted this remarkable scene. ^ 

A scrivener, who lived at Wapping, and whose trade was to fur- 
nish the sea-ftiring men there with money at high interest, had some 
time i)efore lost a sum on bottomry. The debtor applied to equity 
for relief against his own bond ; and tho case came before Jeffreys. 
The counsel for the borrower, having little else to say, said that the 
lender was a Trimmer. The Chancellor instantly tiled, * A Trim- 
mer! where is ho? Lot me see him. I have heard of that kind of 
monster — what is it made like ?’ The unfortunate creditor was forced 
to stand forth. The Chancellor glared fiercely on him, stormed at 
him, and sent him away half-dead with flight. ^ While 1 live,' tho 
jioor man said, as he tottered out of the court, * 1 shall never forget 
that terrible counteuanec.’ And now the day of retribution had ai*- 
rived. The Trimmer was walking through Wapping, when he saw a 
well-known face looking out of the window of an alc-hoiise. lie could 
not be deceived. The eyebrows indeed had been shaved away. The 
dress was that of a common &ailor«froin Newcastle, and v^ as black 
with coal-dust ; but tlicre was no mistaking the savage eye and mouth 
of Jefficys The alaim was given. In a moment tlie house vias sur- 
rounded by hundreds of people shaking bludgeons and bellowing 
curses. The fugitive's life was savi^d by a company of the train- 
bands ; and he was carried before the Lord Ma^or (Sir John Chap- 
man.) * * * When the gicat man, at whose frown, a few days 

before, the vnIioIo kingdom had trembled, was dragged into the justice- 
room bcgrimmcd with ashes, half-dead with fright, and followed by a 
raging multitude, the agikitions of the unfortunate Mayor rose to a 
height, lie fell into fits, and was carried to his bed, v\ hence lie 
never rose. Meanwhile the throng without was coxftitnntly becoming 
more numerous and more savage. Jeffie 3 ^ begged to be sent to pri- 
son. An order to that eficct was proem ed from the Lords who were 
sitting at AVhilehall; and lie was conveyed in a carriage to the Tower. 
Two regiments of militia were drawn out to escort him, and found 
this duty a difficult one. It was repeatedly necessary for them to form, 
as if for the purpose of repelling a charge of cavalry, and to present a 
forest of pikes to the mob. Tho thousands who were disappointed 
of their revenge pursued the coach, with howls of 3*age, to the gate of 
the Tower, brandishing cudgels, and holding up baiters full in the pri- 
soner’s view. The wretched man meantime was in convulsions of 
terror. He wrung bis bauds ; he looked wildly oat, sometimes at one 
window^ bometimes at the oilier, and was beard even 'above the tu- 
mult, crying, * Keep them ofiT, gentlemen ! For God’s sake keep them 
ofrr At length, having suffered far more tlian the bitterness ot death, 
ho was safely l^ged In the fortress, where some of his most illustrious 
victims bad passed their best day^ and where hie own life was des- 
tined to close in unspeakable ignominy and homr.'’<^yol. ii. pp. 
S61-663. 

' The return of James to Lonclon,-<-'Iiis salnequent flight to 
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anxious 4iiieittsion of these plans of governmeiriy the House 
Oonufloui xesolved, “ that King James the Second; having en* 
deavUuied to subvert the constitution of the kingdom^ by break- 
ing the original contract between King and People, an<^ by the 
advice of £e Jesnits and other wicked persons, having plated 
the fundamental uws. and having withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom, had amic^tod the government, and that the Throne 
had thereby become vacant.” The House of Lords experienced 
great difftculty in acceding to this resolution. They reftlsed, by 
a small majority, to consider the Throne vacant ; but a letter' 
from Jamee to the Convention, as nsnal, assisted his enemi# ‘ 
and disconcerted his friends. When the question was agaidK 
submitted io them, the Houfe df Peers resolved, almost uuani* 
inously, tliat James had abdicated the government, and, by a 
majority of 62 to 47,^ was decided that the Throne wasvac^L 
It was then proposed, and carried without a dinsion, ituxt 
Prince and Pnnceas of Orange Ihould be declared King and Qaeen 
of England^ 

On the Idth of Febmaiy 1689, both Houses met in the mag* 
nificonts Banqueting House of Whitehall. The Prince and 
Princess of Oran^ took their places under the canopy of Slate. 
The resolution ofJParliament was read ; and after it, the Declar* 


ration of Bight, embodying the jprinciples of the constitution. 
In the name of all the Estates of the realm, Halifax requested 
William and Maiy to accept the Crown. William tendered Ms 
«Wn gratitude and that of his Queen, and assured the assembled , 
le^^tora that the laws of England would be the rule of hie 
conduct. Such was the termination of the English Bevolutiiei^ 
and such its triumph— Liberty achieved— Law inviolate—!^ 
petty secured— and Protestant tri>^ estaUished. 


Snub i* A tmfydpmeribct analysis of Sirv Maeaulay’s immorful 
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acting. ^ scenes of listefiing senatesK-of jarring councils— 
and of lej^ ftnd judicial strife-^e depicted in vivid outline and 
in glowing colours ; and with^ a magic wand tie conjures tip b|^ 
fore us the gor^ous pageantries of state — the ephemeral gaieW 
of courts— ana those frivolous ^amusements by which timers 
ebbing sands are hurried through the hour-glass of life. May 
we not hope that such a work will find its way into the ‘Conti- 
nents of the Old and New limrld, and reach even the insular 
communities of the ocean, to teach the governors and the go- 
verned how liberty may be secured without bIoochihed>v— popular 
rights maintained without popular violence, — and a constitutional 
monarchy embalmed amid the affections of a contented and a 
}iapj)y people. 

We are unwilling to mingle criticism with praise like this ; 
but, ocouj)\ing the censorial chair, we must not shrink from at 
least the show of its duties. Mr. Macaulay’s volumes exhibit 
not a few marks that th^ have been com{ikOsed with a running 
[)en ; and we have no doubt that, ih subsequent editions, lie will 

1 )nine some of their redundancies, and supply some of their dc- 
e^s. There is occasionally a diffusencss b;)th of description and 
discussion. The same ideas occur under a slight disguise, while 
dates are omitted, and events are wanting to unite different portions 
of the narrative, and to gratify the cunosity of the reader. The 
work is obviously defective in the proportion and symmetry of 
its parts. Historical sketches, sometimes of men beneatlr apj pe- 
culiar notice, and literary, ecclesiastical, and political disquisitions 
often break the continuity and mar tho interest of the story : 
And we occasionally recognise, in argumentative discussions, the 
copiousness of the writer in search of converts, when we might 
expect the ri^ur of tho logician in quest of truth. In the 
early part of Mr, Macaulay’s first volume, ho frequently illus- 
trates bis narrati^ e by analomus or parallel frets dtawm from an- 
cient and modem history. These illustrations, however agree- 
able to the classical scholar, or the learne^liistorian, startle the 
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with “ swearing like a porter,” — and with " spelling like a washer- 
woman,” These and similar phrases have doabtloss escaped from 
Mr. Ma^anli^'s pen when tno ^tellectual locomotive was at its 
htgh^< speed. ^ . 

A 

We cannot close these vommcs without giving expression 
to the deep and painful feeling which the events they il&cord 
have left upon our mind. While we r^oice at the triumph of 
Divine truth over Human error, ^^md of constitutional govern- 
ment over a licentious despotism, we blush at the thought that 
religion, and the forms and rites of religion, should have been 
the mainspring of those bloody revolutions which have deso- 
lated England. The domestic history of Britain during the' 
seventeenth century is but^ a succession of plots, and seditions, 
and rebellions, prompted Gy religions fanaticism, or springing 
from religions persecution. The struagle between the popular and 
the monarchical element was but the result of that fiercer con- 
flict which the Rights of Conscience had to wage against an in- 
tolerant priesthood and a' Waited royalty. Opposed by the 
Church and the Aristocracy, the popular will possessed neither^ 
the moral nor the pl)^sical strength that was required to change * 
a constitution and dethrone a Sovereign. The Revolution of ^ 
1G88 would never have been dffected had not persecution driven 
the Anglican Church into rebellion ; and the civil liberties of 
England would never have been secured had not religious liberty 
been previously achieved by the broadsword of the (V)\enaiit. 
It is the i*cligious pnnciple alone— strong and deep in the soul — 
jiointiiig to the sure though distant crown, — ^nerving the weak 
man’s heart, and bracing the strong man’s arm, that can subvert 
dynasties and unsettle thrones ; and there is iio Goveniment, 
however stable, and no Constitution, however free, that is safe 
against the eneiwW religious truth, or the bitterness of religi- 
ous error. The Revolutions which are now shaking sooietv to its 
centre, have been jo^ther prompted nor sustained by religious 
2 eal. Like the hurricane tliey will but leave a purer atmosphere 
jlind a more azure sky. Subverted institutions will reappear 
purified by firoi tod expatriated Princes will return improved by 
ad ver sity^ * 

With these tlews we cannot congratulate ourselves as Mr. 
'M^ulay does, that fliC Bngl^h Revolution will be our 
last. Our beloved eoutiUy is dtobtl^ safe popular assault. 
The^demoCratio arm will mveilf be lifted up against the mon- 
areiiy; but' a ^gandc ibitoious foe is now preparing the 
engines pf w^ar, au%illdmc4 by reU|poua aeal^ is now gttoug 
himself a bloCdy 0M9toat. Prophecy*--evpnt» passed^veUta 
passing, atvS events in our horizon, forCslitodYr the great 
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struggle which is to decirle between religious truth and religious 
error. Misled by wicked counsellors, statesmen have combined 
to break down tlic great bulwark of Protestantism which Scot- 
land had so long presented to the enemy in one undivided and 
massive breastwork. The Protestant strength of our sister land, 
too, has been paralyzed by her r^ftroant priests ; and a bigoted 
king, •devoted to the Popery of rubrics and liturgies, is alone 
wanting to convert the most powerful Cliurch of the Reforma- 
tion into a fief of the Holy See. The wild population of a 
neighbouring island are biding their time,” and watching the 
issue with a lynx’s eye. Continental States, anxious to bring 
bigotry and priestcraft into reaertion against popular turbulence, 
are consjjiring to restore a spiritual supremacy in Christendom ; 
and in an atmosphere thus constituted, an electric spark is alone 
wanting to combine these antagonist elements into one tremend- 
ous storm, in which secular religions must either triumph or fall. 


Art. VI . — Preahytery Examined An PJes^ty, Critical and 
Jlintorkal^ on the Ecclesiastical *11 istory of Scotland since the 
Reformation. By the Duke of Argyll.’ 

The Author of this work is a very young man, and occupies 
the highest rank in the Peerage, Ho is the descendant and re- 
presentative of men whose memory is held in veneration by the 

I ieople of Scotland, on account of their labours and sufferings in 
)chalf of Protestantism and Presbyterianism— in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. He himself^ at a very early period 
of his life, before, we believe, he had entered upon his twentieth 
year, defended from the press, with an ability and a boldness 
that excited the highest admiration, principles which nothing 
could have led him to espouse but an 4ionest and ardent love 
of truth and righteousness. The book treats of topics which, 
though well worthy of the attention of statesmen, and intimately, 
affecting the welfare of nations, have mA usually, of late, been 
much discussed by laymen, but have been left in a great mea- 
sure to the ministers of religion. On all these grounds the 
work is one which is fitted to call forth no ordinary measure of 
interest, and, independently of all adventitious considerations, 
it has many strong claims to respect and commendation. It 
manifests ability ana eloquence of a high order, and a very con- 
siderable acquaintance witli some of the subjects of which it 
treats. It is characteri2ed in general by gravity and seriousness, 
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and appears plainly to bo the production of one who understands 
what religion is, and who appueciatcs its value and importance. 
We do not know that there is any other of our hereditary le- 
gislators who has given to the piiGlic evidence of possessing at 
once the talent and tlic knowledge which would liave enabled 
him to produce sucli a work ; and of all our eminent public 
men, probably not more than two, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mac- 
aulay, possess in combination so much ability and so much in- 
formation •upon ecclesiastical subjects as this work exhibits ; 
while its Author, though much younger than these distinguislied 
men, has attained to sounder and more accurate views than 
either of tj^em upon some of the politico-religious questions 
which are attracting so much attention in the present day. 

This Essay was originally intended as a contribution to a 
periodical work, in the shape of a review of some of the publica- 
tions of the Spottiswoodc Society. Tlie Spottisvvoode” was 
a society formed a few years, ago in Edinburgh, and now, we 
believe, extinct, for republishing the works of Scottish Pre- 
latists in defence of their peculiar princi]>les and polity. These 
publications are sj)e/‘imens,of prelatic controversial discussion in 
its worst form *and in its ij^ost offensive spirit; and are ac- 
companied with notes, whicli prove that Scottish prelacy i*e- 
tains, in our own day, the principles and the temper which 
made it so odious to former generations, and which, have secured 
for it the deep and la^ng disapprobation and dislike of the 
Scottish people. The work, liow'cvcr, begun with this view, 
gradually extended, and it now appears in tlie shape of a goodly 
volume, divided into two parts, the first, which occupies about 
two-thirds of the book, ])rcsentir.g a pretty full and <daborate 
survey (;f the ecclesiastical history of Scotland from the Re- 
formation till the Revolution, and the second, giving an ex- 
position and illustration of the leading principles which the 
Noble Author regards this historical survey as suggesting. To 
this there is added an Appendix of Notes, chiefly directed against 
the principles and reasonings of the Free Church, and pervaded 
by a considerable amount of severity and bitterness. 

It is greatly to be regretted, for the Noble Duke’s own sake, 
that the work should have been an oc’casional one — shoidd have 
been, in som^ measure, the result of circumstances, and not of a 
deliberately- formed and w^ll-digested plan. With all the ability 
which the. Essay manifests, displays likewise a good deal of 
confusion — ^a\yant of distinct and definite principles; and it con- 
tains some indications, that its Noble Author is not^ altogether" 
unconscious that he .has not attained himself, and presented to 
others, a dear, consratent, wdl-d%ested system of doctrines, as to 
the relations of the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities. It was 
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higlily honourable to the Duke of Argyll that he should have 
thought of writing a review of the Spottiswoode publications, 
and exposing the true character and tendency of Scottish pre- 
lacy and of Chiircli principles : — for this he was well qualified, 
and this j)art of his task he has executed most successfully. But 
it would, W'c think, have been better if^ for the present, he had 
confined himself to this topic, and given a little more time to 
reading and reflection, so as at least to have formed a definite 
and consistent scheme of o])inions for himself, before he ventured 
to pronounce, and to pronounce so dogmatically, upon all the 
great (piestions involved in the controversy inter irnperiurn et 
sacerdotunn. The old Scottish Presbyterians, wdioi|^ his Grace 
so fi*eely charges with extravagance and fanaticism, had read 
much more extensively, and had reflected much more j)rofourully, 
upon these subjects than he has yet done; and we have no 
doubt that their view’s, as to their substance, are quite able to 
stand, without injury, a much more careful and elaborate inves- 
tigation than that to vvhicth he has subjected them, llis Grace's 
present position, ecclesiastically, is not favourable to a deliberate 
and impartial investigation of tliese questions ; and we fear that 
he has allowed the position whicU he has clioseii to occupy to 
affect llis opinions, instead of letting his opinions, fairly and 
freely follow^ed out to their legitimate consequences, determine 
his position — his ecclesiastical relations. In the early part of 
the year 1842, his Grace, then Marqlfis of Lorn, jniblished a 
“ Letter to the Peers, from a Peer’s -Hon,” on the constitutional 
jirinciplcs which were involved in tlie Auchterarder Case, and 
which soon after led to the disruption of the (Jhurcli of Scotland. 
In this jiamphlet, wdiicli exhibited a very remarkable specimen 
of precocious talent, and an intrepidity and elevation of tone 
which reminded men of his heroic and martyred forefathers, 
he proved, laost ably and conclusively, l.si, that by the existing 
laws and constitution of Sciotland, tlie Churcli was legally en- 
titled to do what she did in the case of Aucliterarder, viz;, reject 
the presentee of the patron upon the ground of the opposition of 
the congregation ; and, 2d, tliat even conceding, for the sake of 
argument, that this jiroceediiig of the Church w^as, under the 
statutes, illegal and ultra \)iresy the utmost extent of interference 
legally* competent to the Civil Court in the matter, was to find 
that the patron, in consequence, was entitled to retain the fruits 
of the benefice ; and that the control or iui'isdiction over the pro- 
ceedings of the Church Courts which the Civil Courts assumed, 
was thoroughly precluded by the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of Scotland, by thepowers which the statutes, did not 
indeed confer upon the Chur?n, but sanctioned or ratified as 
vested in the Church divino.^ llis Grace then conclusively 
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and unanswerably established these important positions; and 
he still holds them to be true, Jiaving uneijuivocally declared his 
adherence to them in tJie Essay which wo are now considering. 
It might have been expected that, when the Legislature sanc- 
tioned tlie violation of tlie constitution which the proceedings 
of the civil courts involved, every one who held these positions 
would have felt himself called upon, in consistency, to cast in 
his lot with the F ree Church. The Duke of Argyll, however, 
took a diderent course, and continued a member of the Scottish 
Establishment ; and we fear that, in doing so, he was somewhat 
influenced, thougli no doubt unconsciously, rather by some of 
tlie accidents and accompaniments of the subject, than by a de- 
liberate and iinjiartial investigation of its intrinsic merits, I'liis 
position and procedure were certainly not favourable to progress 
in the clearness and soundness of his conceptions with regard to 
the principles that ought to regulate the relations of Church and 
State, or of tlie ecclesiastical and civil authorities ; and it is an 
easy matter to show, by a comparison of his Letter to the Peers 
with his Essay on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, that 
Ills* views upon thisi’ subject arc more indefinite and erroneous 
in hs48 than they were in ^842. If the. Duke of Argyll bad 
seen it to be his <luty to join the Free Church in 1843, instead 
of ?ulhering to tlie Scottish E.stablishmcnt, wt. have no doubt 
that he would now have pos.sesscd a much beltor-dofinerl^and 
more accurate knowledge of the relations of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical than his tessay exhibits; and that he would also 
have enjoyed a more assured conviction of the firmness and con- 
sistency of his position, than, notwitlistanding the dogmatism 
and severity with which he frequently assails the Free Church 
principles, we feel called upon at present to concede to him. 

We mean to devote the remainder of this article cliiefly to a 
brief notice of what we reckon eiToneous in the Duke of Argylfs 
Essay ; but it is fair, in the first place, to give our readers one 
or two sj)ecimons of the work ; and in doing so, we shall select 
some passages presenting views in which we cordially concur, 
and whicli wo regard as of no small practical importance. 

The following passage contains some sffiking and importarit 
thoughts, most creditable to the talents and character of their 
author, with*respect to the bearing and tendency of Church 
Principles;” — ^ 

“ Admit the sacerdotal theory of the nature and authority of ‘The 
Church,’ aiid we admit that from which the whole system of Romanism 
has been a gradual and natural development. It is possible, cerUnnly, 
to maititain a successful defence against many of tlie specific forms of 
error wlii<:h have belonged to the Papacy. But even this defence we 
have to maintain with arms, on the efficiency of which it is not safe 
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to risk the high interests involved. Brought into ground where rea- 
son has no room to work, the fight Jbecoines one of subtil ty, doubtful 
in its progress, and at best but unsatisfactory in its issue. Obscure, 
facts of history — still more obscure memories of tradition — and doubt- 
ful passages of possibly misreported.Fathers, such are the ruinous po- 
sitions for which we have to keep up the most laborious contention. 
But are these lit defences for the citadels of doctrinal Truth ? Even 
if some, by dint of great tenacity of purpose, succeed in maintaining 
them, do we not feel that others, less skilful or less determined, must 
infallibly be driven out ? This then is one grand objection against 
the principles of Priesthood — that though despite of them the learned 
and the acute may possibly maiutain themselves in purity of faith, 
they rob the great mass of mankind of all security against the gradual 
but steady growth of error and corruption. If the voice of a visible 
govcrniAent of Priests be invested with the authority of ‘ The Churgh,* 
men will accept, and ought logically to accept, that voice as it comes 
to them in their oiim days. They have no time, no oj)portunity, 
and on those principles, no right, to appeal from its present teach- 
ing to its teaching fifteen or sixteen beiituries ago. Divines living in 
the quiet courts of Oxford may defend their Orthodoxy against ‘ The 
Church’ of the sixteenth, by quoting ‘The C^iurch’ of the third or 
fourth century. But granting that on their own theory this appeal is 
open to ‘ Churchmen,' it is clear that it is one which the great majo- 
rity of tlie human race neither can nor will make ; and therefore that 
if the Truth is to be maintained at all, its interests must be trusted to 
som# more open and more sufficient plea. 

“ But this is not the only radical objection to the sacerdottil theory 
of the nature and authority of ‘ The Church.’ Not only is it one 
which removes all security against conniption, but it is one which po- 
sitively induces and involves it. The* grossest practical idolatry which 
wc may see in every Oratory and Chapel and Church in Italy, is but 
the last development ol' the subtle spirit which animates the sacerdotal 
idea of ‘ The Church.’ The poor ignorant peasant who there falls 
down before a waxen doll, dressed in frocks of tinsel, is but the 
coarse rei)resentative of t||e more refined idolater who bows to the 
mystic authority of an immemorial priesthood, calling it ‘ The Church’ 
of God. Such principles we willingly admit do not interfere with 
earnest personal piety, nor discourage a solemn and devotional spirit. 
They did not do so ^cn their power was 'greatest — in the darkest 
time of the " dark ages’— and they do not do so now. But the capital 
charge against the whole system on which those principles are founded 
is, not tnat it checks, but that it misdirects devotion. Its mystic sym- 
bolism and its Leviiical Priesthood seem rather to add intensity to its 
religious feelings,, in proportion aajt gives visible embodiment to the 
objects of worship. Bat in the same proportion, likewise, it intro- 
duces into the^services of CbVistianity a foreign element of such cor- 
rosive power, thatpurity of faith, and with purity of practice, surely, 
though insensibly decMne. . i 

“ Against this powei* the mere restraint of Greeds and Articles are, ^ 
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as wc have lately seen, of little value. Such barriers cannot Jam up 
the subtleties of mind. Nor is there anything mysterious in the in- 
fluence we ascribe to the ‘ Church Principles' of Priestliood. The 
mind which is imbued with them is already entered on the course 
which has led, and must lead, lo grosser degrees of error. Forms 
anj^ symbols have already caught tlie mental eye, and riveited its at- 
tention. The outward and the nominal is taking the place of the 
inward anj tlie real. Symbolism is growing into Idolatry. The transi- 
tion is easy and often imperceptible. We have only to cherish the 
natural emotions of reverence, without a corresponding exercise of 
tlie reasoning power in choosing the objects of their worship, and by 
the most natural and certain process, our Faith is converted into Su- 
perstition. The laws of our material nature have, naturally, power 
enough over the conceptions of our spirits. Wc need not help them 
to be more material than they incline to be. Idolatry, strange to say, 
was the besetting sin even of that peculiar people who heard the voice 
of the Living God. 

“It has been necessary to convey spiritiud truth to man in lan- 
guage which his human nature ^ould read and understand ; and two 
great methods have been adopted to convey it to him. Under the 
Old Dispensation there was the language of symbols ; under the New 
there is the lan^iage of facts, which at once interpret the symbols, 
fulfil, and end them. Tlie serWcos of the one were typical and pro- 
phetic-typical of spirituSft .meanings — prophetic of events to come. 
The services of the other are only suggestive and commemorative- 
commemorative of events which have come lo pass — suggestive of all 
that those events procured and did. The First Dispensation required 
a Priesthood, not merely as the mechanical performer of its rites, 
but as itself one of its most important symliols. But in the Second 
Dispensation this symbolism has been done away, because it has been 
fulfilled. And the Priesthood, among the rest, has been summed up 
and ended. There is no more need of sacrifice ; the work and the 
office of those who were wont to oflbr it are no more. Christianity 
is not a Parable ; it is a History. There is a corresponding dilference, 
therefore, in the object of its rites. It is .their purpose to remind us 
of facts, and by so doing to keep alive that frame of mind which God 
requires of us, when we do remember tliein. We are not called to 
exercise fixith in them ; but they cull us to exercise faith in things 
which they bring to mind, not so much sym^;^olically as commemo- 
ratively. There is danger enough surely that the mere performance 
of rites should occupy that place in our religion which is (}ue only 
to the use we make of them. But how much is that danger increased 
when we systematically exaggerate the importance, not merely of the 
rites^ but of what may be called the accidents of their administration I 
To expect spiritual blessings from the efficacy of a rite is perilous 
enough. It mmt take^us very near the edge of our Christian faith,— 
it may ^6 us into that ritoal idolatry which lies wholly outside the 
boundary^ l3ut if, advancing still farther in ibis direetion, in which 
we are naturally inclined to go, we interpose'between ourselves and 
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the efficacy of the rite, the efficacy of a ceremonial Priesthood, we 
indeed give ourselves a tremendous impetus down the steep descent 
which has led, and must lead, to the coarsest idolatry of Rome. 

“ For two reasons, therefore, the Sacerdotal theory of the nature 
of ‘ The Church' tends to corrupt the Faith. First, because it com- 
mits its purity to a power wliich Controls the exercise of reason, ai^ is 
not worthy of the trust. Secondly, because in so committing it we al- 
low a principle essentially at variance with Christian trath,»and having 
an inevitable tendency to obscure it more and more.” — Pp. 271-276. 

The next quotation is also somewhat long, but we conaitjer it 
a very interesting and valuable summary of the view that ought 
to be taken of the present character and past history of the 
genuine native Scottish Prelacy : — 

“ We premise one thing, how^ever, in respect to the Ejiiscopal 
Church in Scotland. That communion, considered as — what it is — 
a transplant from the Church of England, which gmdually, and by 
legitimate means, has successfully struck root in another country, is 
thoroughly entitled to sincere respect. But, in so far as it represents, 
and professes to do so, the spirit and temper of that party with which 
its name is historically connected, it is to be h^ Id, we think, in not 
much higher estimation than in former times. External circum- 
stances Iiave indeed greatly tended to inijirove its character ; and so 
far as the influence of these has been inevitable, its character is ac- 
cordingly improved. But, judging from the publications of the Spot- 
tiswooclo Society, and such other evidences as have come before us, 
it continues to nitain only too much of its ancient temper. Its clergy 
are not perhaps now incited by tlic desire of possessing the revenues 
of St. Andrew's or of Glasgow ; but they take part with those who 
were. They would not, probably, urge the pej-secution of those who 
attend Presbyterian ^ Conventicles;' but they identify their party- 
history, and associate their sympathies, with those w^ho did. They 
cannot grasp the place, or the poTver, which their predecessors suc- 
ceeded in usurping ; but they indulge the same spirit of violence and 
injustice in dealing with the facts and with the characters of history 
which the elder Scottish Prelacy evinped in dealing with the people 
and with the laws of Scotland. They twist, and misrepresent, and 
conceal, and spccial-plead, in order to seJeure for thomsclves that 
national rank in the history of Scotlanu wbich never did belong to 
them, except by usurpation. 

“ Whoever doubts this description, or thinks it •unwarrantably 
harsh, let him read the publications of the ^ Spotliswoode* and other 
productions of the same school. There is evident throughout, the 
same bad effects which have ever flowed from the sanctification of 
human passions by religious parties, — the contempt of Juts 

Humanun in following self-griiteful notions Divinum. And all 

this, at feast in a grei^^gree, is the result of tbot one passion which 
has been always the curse pf Scottish Prelacy^ itod incentive to 
all its. crimes^the of nationality. At tbis^'i^biUen^' the con- 
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sequences of this passion threaten the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
with deserved division. AlthougJj owing ail it has, and all it had, to 
the support of English Bishops and English power, Scottish Prelacy 
roused the indignation of Laud by a display of pettish independence. 
They wislied for a Liturgy ; but it must be a Liturgy of their own. 
Accordingly, the Service Book appeared, with some few Romanist 
alterations from the English form. But Land had a principal hand 
in framing this. It was known all over the world as Laud’s Liturgy. 
The pride of nationality, therefore, has not been entirely satisfied; 
and more recent patchings have vindicated the right of Scottish Pre- 
lacy to a theology more Romanist than that of England. It can boast 
that, unlike' the English Church, it has needed no revival from the 
school of Oxford — no teaching of Anti-Protestant opinions, for it has 
held them long ago. ► 

“ Tliis boast has much foundation. From its birtli to the Revo- 
lution — the period during which its character was formed — Scottish 
Prelacy has been more or less connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the ‘ Popish party,* and as constantly opposed to the whole genius 
and tendency of the Scottish Rtlformation. Jt is (|uite natural that 
its opinions should have a corresponding tcndemjy. It is not our in- 
tention, however, in these pages to enter into the merits of any tenet 
purely tlicologictj. It is enough that we point out the opposite ten- 
dencies which divide so naturally and so widely the two schools of 
opinion which are represented by Presbytery and Prelacy in Scot- 
land. But the historical ])retcnsions of the latter, as an existing de- 
velopment of its ancient spirit, and as having an intimate bearing on 
its ecclesiastical principles, is a matter specially connected with our 
present purpose. AVe cannot sutler any coneealrnenl or misrepre- 
sentation of that stubborn array of facts which stamp Episcopacy in 
Scotland, fi*om the day when it first appeared in the Reformed Church 
to the Revolution, as a system desMtutc of every element of national 
life — hostile to the rights, to the institutions, to the opinions, and to 
the prejudices of the people. 

“ A desperate and fruitless struggle is maintained by the zealous 
‘ Churchmen’ of Scotland to represent it otherwise. They would ac- 
tually have us to believe that wc entirely mistoke the meaning of all 
those sounds of struggle, of remonstrance, of battle, and of execration, 
which assail us at every step as we follow the march of Scottish Pre- 
lacy. AVe can understand the feelings which prompt to this attemj)t, 
though we are astonished at the rashness of the atten)pt itself. It 
would bo y^vy desirable, no doubt, if it were possible for ^thern, to 
throw some better light on the life and’coursc of Scottish Prelacy. 
But we would seriously warn .the Episcopal Church in Scotland fj‘om 
endeavouring the task. *Wc do so for several reasons. In tlie first 
place, no religious party caa associate its sympathies with guch a 
course, without serious injury to its own character and! its own repu- 
tation. By doing it deliberately places itself under theistrowgeSt 
temptation to indulge iti the.worst vices of religious ahiiiibsity— to be 
violenl}^UDjust--:untimthful. In the next plae^; Ihefe is ^ better wtyr 
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of removing this scandal upon their name and principles. They can 
repudiate the connexion. They ga[n much, and can lose nothing,^ by 
so doing. They can retain all their distinctive, and, as we think, 
their vicious principles unimpaired. They may say — ‘ It is true that 
the Reformation in Scotland did not retain Episcopacy ; that when 
its name was introduced, it appeared under circumstances of corrup- 
tion, and in a false and counterfeited form ; that w^hen it became 
genuine, by being possessed of Apostolical Succession, it was asso- 
ciated with the irregularities of political despotism— tifen with vio- 
lence — then with cruel persecution. It is true, therefore, that it was 
never fairly represented to Scotclimen, and we are not surprised at 
their fanaticism having been roused against it. Nevertheless, we 
deem it the foundation-stone of the Christian temple. We cannot 
recognise as a*Church any communion which refuses to build upon 
it — and we therefore consider ourselves the only representative of 
“ The Church” in Scotland/ This would be a straightforward, open, 
intelligible, reputable statement of their views — views which, with all 
respect to the many excellent men who hold them, we regard as the 
emptiest superstition. 

“ But for Scottish * Churchmen' to cling to the desperate ambition 
of nationality at the expense of identifying themselves with the history 
of the most corrupt and mischievous religious party which ever has 
existed in any country — to quibble and misrepresent as to the Epis- 
copal character of ‘ Superuitendents,' or of the Prelacy of the Regents, 
— or to palliate or defend the monstrous course of Scottish Episcopacy 
under Charles and James II. — this is neither straightforward, nor 
rational, nor reputable. It must tend, too, to cast some suspicion on 
their confidence in those far higher claims on which they rest the ex- 
clusive ‘ Churchism* of their Church. If those higher claims be just, 
they had better not be associated with other claims which are so 
clearly false. On all these grounds, then, the affectation of nationality 
had better be given up. Let them fall back upon their own inde- 
pendent claims. Considering the position of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
the principles of rriesthood, in their most stringent and repulsive 
form, are its natural resource. It is natural that its clergy and more 
zealous members — placed as they are in a country where every parish 
church reminds them of the final triumph of its opponent in the great 
struggle of the Civil Wars — should be ;,deeply imbued with those 
doctrines in regard to their peculiar spiritual privileges, which, even 
under less provoking circumstances, must be so grateful to spiritual 
pride, put for the credit of these opinions, and for its own internal 
peace, let it not identify itself with the eider Prelacy of Scotland. 
Let it confess itself a brantiih of the Church of England. More than 
once has the spiritual chain, which donnect^t through the dark vistas 
of the middle age with the Twelve ApoatleS; had its failing links 
welded at the forge 6f LanfbeUi« This cenhexioil had better be 
fSgimembered and cherished^-H>ther less hoiroifrabls ' connexions bsd 
better be relinquished , and fo^olten. It is better surely for the 
credit of the £)iVine right of Bishops, and of Apc^.tplical Succession, . 
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to be connected with a Church which — whatever be the blemishes in 
its history— has often acted a very*honourable part, and nqw possesses 
a hrm foundation on truth, and a firm hold on national opinion^ than 
with one which, if it deserves the name of Church at all, stands out 
among all the parties of our history, as the great enemy of civil and re- 
ligious liberty — as the unscrupulous Advocate and employer of oppres- 
sion — as one of the principal causes of the Civil AVars of Britain, and as 
the grievous i^ggravator of the miseries they occasioned.” — Pp.231--37. 

It is but an act of justice to the Duke of Argyll to quote a 
brief passage, in which he declares liis present adherence to 
those great constitutional principles which he advocated with 
such singular ability when Marquis of Lorn : — 

“ The struggle which has ended in the formation of the Free Church, 
originated very much in the same cause from which all the former 
struggles of Presbytery began. It arose from the principles ofPres- 
bytery being infringed — in violation of natural right, and of positive 
institution — by an unconstitutional statute. It became more deter- 
mined from a still more unconstitutional use being made of that 
statute's provisions ; and its fatal result was precipitated by the most 
blind and prejudiced obstinacy on the part of the civil government. 
The Govern men t«of ff)37 were hardly more ignorant of the elements 
they had to deal with than thef Government of 1842. The former 
believed that very few would ultimately resist the Liturgy, until they 
heard of the aspect and of the arms of the thousand ‘ Supplicants ' 
who crowded the streets of P^dinburgh. The latter believed that only 
some five — or ten— -or twenty ministers would maintain their prin- 
ciples at the expense of their livings, until they heard of the number of 
that resolved procession which, on the 1 8th of May 1843, tramped with 
}3salm-siiiging from the Assembly Hall to the Canon mills.* There 
is this difference to be marked, iudG3d, between the two governments: 
That of 1637 had tlie excuse of bigotry — that of J842 had not. And 
it will be recorded in history, not cerUiinly to the honofir of those 
who were responsible, that the institutions of Scottish Presbytery re- 
ceived their most fatal blow under a ‘ Conservative ’ government, and 
for the sake of a statute manifestly — undeniably — unconstitutional ; 
because passed manifestly — undeniably — in violation of the Revolu- 
tion Settlement.” — Pp. 230, 231. 

We cordially approve of the Duke of Argyll’s views upon the 
sulyect of Scottish Prelacy and the subject of Church Principles, 
and we believe that he has rendered important scrvic<J to the 
cause of true religion by what he has said upon these points ; but 
we^do not concur with him ir4 the opinion that Scottish Presby- 
tery has left her house of worship needlessly bare of furniture,” 
(p. 299), though we fear that the chief ground on which we rest 
our disapprobation of his Grace’s views upon the subject^ will be 
regardeu by him as affording another specimen of that tendency 
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of Scottish Presbyterians, which lie so frequently and so earnestly 
deprecates,, to exalt their notion^ into I’ldigious dogmas resting 
upon Scriptural authority. We believe that tliis position can be 
establisliecl upon Scriptural grounds, viz., that it is unwaiTant- 
> able and unlawful for incii^Q. introduce into the worship and 
government of the Christian Church an}'' rites or arrangements 
which have not the positive sanction of the Word of God. We 
take this position, of course, with the necessary an® reasonable 
limitation exju’essed in tlie first chapter of the Westiuinsler Con- 
fession, “ that there are some circumstances concerning the wor- 
ship of God, and government of the Church, common to liuinan 
actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the light of 
nature and Christian prudence, according to the general rules 
of the Word.” Thus understood, we believe the position can ho 
slioivn to rest upon scriptural authority, and to constitute a law 
biiuling upon the Church of Christ in all ag(*s. And if so, it 
fully warrants all that the most T'igid IVcsbyterians liave over 
maintained and practised. It is true that tlie considerations 
urged by the Duke of Argyll, and by prelatists in genera), in 
favour of a more complete and ornate fiirnisliing of the liouse 
of worship,” derived from certain* features aud teiideucies iu 
mail’s constitution, have some measure of [dansibility, and can be 
made to wear a sort of philosophical aspect ; but wc think it no 
difficult matter to show', that it is a much sounder and deeper 
j)hilosophy wdiich demoristrates, both from an examination of 
man’s constitution and a survey of the testimony of experience, 
tlie consummate wisdom of the scriptural prohibition — of the 
“ bareness” whic.h it deniands. 

But tlie main object of this Essay, in addition to tliat of ex- 
posing the4ruo character and tendency of Scottish prelacy and 
of Chiircli princi}>les, is to refute the doctrines and reasonings 
of the Free Church in regard to the distinctness and mutual 
inde])eiidenc(? of the Church and the State, and the unlawfulness 
of the authoritative interference of the civil power in the regula- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs ; and the work may thus bo fairly 
regarded as an exposition of tlie g rounds and reasons why his 
Graeme — though persuaded that those proceedings of the Civil 
Courts which produced the Disruption of the Chprch of Scot- 
land were violations of the constitution of the kingflom — did not 
consider Iiimself called upon to join the Free Church, but con- 
tinued in communion with the Scottish Establishment. Our 
space of course forbids our attempting to follow his Grace 
through the details of his historical and critical investigations, 
but his leading arguments may, we think, be fairly embodied in 
the following positions ; and we propose making a few remarks 
u))on each of them in succession. 
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1st, TJiat the doctrine of the Free Clnxrch about the ihcom- 
petency and unlawfulness of tkc interference of civil rulers in 
the rei^ulation of eeclo>iastical affairs was not liehl by John 
Knox and the original lleforniers of Scotland, who had the 
same views in regard to the relation of the Church and State as 
Dr. Arnold of liiigby ! 

2d, That the doctrine upon this subject held by the subsequent 
generations of the Scottish Presbyterians, and now maintained 
by the Free Cluuich, is one of mere local origin, and of mere 
local meaning,'’ the result mainly of circumstances, and of the 
exagmnation and extravagance which these circumstances pro- 
duced. 

3d, That this doctrine, though plainly taught in the W est- 
ininstcM’ Confession, has no scriptural authority to rest upon. 

4th, That many formidable objections can be adduced against 
it, esi)ecially that it is based upon the ascription of the office and 
functions of priesthood to cccli^siastica I office-bearers, and that it 
im|)lies that church courts are the representatives of Christ in such 
a sense as to be entitled on that groun4 to implicit submission. 

And 5th, That the Free Church stands out pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished even* among Scottish Presbyterians for its irrelevant 
aiul illogical application of scri|)tural statements to the defence 
of its ])eculiar jminciples. 

1. 'Fho Duke is at some pains to establish that John Knox 
did not teach the doctrine held by the Free Church, and indeed 
by all Scottish Presbyterians except those now connectcfl with 
the Establishment, concerning the sejxiration between temporal 
and spiritual things, and the incorapetency and unlawfulness of 
civil interference in the regulation of the affairs of the Cliurch ; 
but he has produced no evidence that really bears upon the point 
which he undertakes to jirove. The quotations he has given 
I'rom Knox, and fi’om the Confession of 15(30, prove that our 
Keformers held that the wwd of God imposed upon civil rulers 
certain duties and obligations in regard to the prosperity and wel- 
I'are of the Church and the interests of true religion, re(|uiring 
them to aim at these objects, exempting them in the discharge 
of these duties from implicit submission to the judgment of any 
other party, and authorizing them to regulate their conduct in 
aiming at these objects by a sense of their own direct responsi- 
bility to God and His word. The Reformers likewise held that 
the Cliurch of Romo had made unwarrantable encroachments 
upon the province of the civil magistrate, in assuming juris- 
diction ill temporal matters, and in exempting the clergy in 
civil and criminal questions from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals ; and they liad no hesitation in calling upon the civil 
authorities to resist these encroachments, and keep the Church 
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within its own proper province. It is quite manifest Jliat the 
i Statements of John Knox and ojiir first* liefbrmers, when exam- 
ined deliberately, and viewed in connexion w'ith the occasions 
which produced them and the immediate purposes to which 
they were directed, prove nothing more than this, and afford no 
ground for the allegation that they confounded the provinces of 
the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, or that they ascribed 
to the civil magistrate any jurisdiction or right of authoritative 
control over others in ecclesiastical affairs, jbn short, the power 
which John Knox and the old confession ascribed to the civil 
magistrate, is also ascribed to him by the authors of* our second 
Reformation and by the Westminster Confession. No one can 
deny that the Westminster Confession ascribes to the civil ma- 
gistrate a right to a large measure of interference in regard to 
religious affairs, and imposes upon him obligations with reference 
to all the matters whicli are comprehended within the ecclesias- 
tical province; and every one acquainted with the writings of Gil- 
lespie and Rutherford must know that it is quite easy to produce 
from them statements al^put the power of the civil magistrate in 
regard to religion, as strong as any that eii^er proceeded from 
Jolin Knox. The truth is, that, at the period of the second 
Reformation and the Westminster Assembly, Presbyterian 
writers, being generally accused by their Erastian opponents of 
denying the just rights of the civil magistrate, because they 
maintained strictly and resolutely the line of demarcation be- 
tween things civil or temporal, and things ecclesiastical or spiri- 
tual, and denied to him all jurisdiction or right of authoritative 
control within the Church’s province, were particularly careful 
to bring out prominently and to express strongly, the w’hole power 
which they could honestly and consistently ascribe to the civil 
magistrate in regard to religion, and this was quite as much as 
John Knox ever conceded to him. The only difference is, that 
Knox has not laid down the distinction between the provinces 
and functions of the Church and the State, and the unlawfulness 
of mutual encroachments, so fiilly %nd distinctly as Melville and 
Henderson and their associates have done, just because the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, the struggles and controversies 
in which he was engager!, did not lead him to do so. But there 
is no ground whatever for maintaining that he denied or rejected 
any of the principles which they, or the Free Church, have held 
upon these subjects. It is well known that Calvin, who died in 
1564, had asserted all the fundamental principles which have 
since been generally held by Presbyterians, and are now held 
by Free Churchmen, on this point. The account given in the 
old Confession of the nature and definition, the functions and 
. objects, of the Church of Christ — and these are the points on 
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which this whole controversy really turns, make it perfectly pal- 

B ible that our Reformers neviT could have concurred, as the 
ukc alleges they did, in the views of Dr. Arnold. And lastly, 
the famous letter of Erskine of Dun to the Regent Mar, written 
in 1571, a year before Knox’s death, contains abundant evidence, 
that they held the same views about the distinction between 
temporal and spiritual powers and functions as their successors, 
and were quite prepared to act upon them, whenever, in pro- 
vidence, they might be called upon to do so. Ilis Grace is 
acquainted with this letter, and it is rather a curious circum- 
stance, that', in 1842, he prefixed as a motto to his Letter to 
the Peers an extract from it, which asserts the substance of all 
tliat Scottish Presbyterians aTidFree (churchmen have ever con- 
tended for. Ilis Grace may have since tliat time seen reason 
to cliange his mind, and to adopt the Erastian, Antipresbyterian 
views of Dr. Arnold, but lie ought not to have ascribed these 
views to John Knox and the fjeottish Reformers. 

We must also take the liberty of telling his Grace, that it is 
utterly inexcusable in any man, after all the discussion which 
these toj)ics have ijcccntly umlergone, to imagine, as he does, 
that ho gains anything by pi’oving tliat John Knox held the 
right of the civil magistrate to interfere” in reJigious matters. 
It will not do now to run off with the vague and ambiguous 
idea of interference.” A right of interference in religious 
matters the Westminster Confession unquestionably ascribes 
to him, and this right no Free Churchman has* ever disputed; 
but the question, and the onhj question^ is, whether he lias snvh 
a right of interference as warrants him to exercise jurisdiction 
or authoritative control in the regulation of the affairs of the 
Church, such a right or jurisdiction as entitles him to issue 
direct formal deliverances upon ecclesiastical questions, and 
imposes upon other p<ivtlcs a valid ohlitjation to obedience* We 
are not aware that any Scottish Presbyterian has ever ventured 
formally and explicitly to ascribe to the civil magistrate such a 
right of interference, although it is quite plain, that every de- 
femler of the existing Scottish Establishment is bound, in con- 
sistency, either to ascribe to liiin this right, or to abandon his 
present position. Wo doubt much whether the Duke of ^Argyll, 
notwithstanding his having adojited Dr. Arnold’s views, and 
notwithstanding his having been able to discover the identity of 
the views of Arnold and Joiin Knox, would venture to ascribe 
such a right of interference to the civil magistrate, and yet he 
ought to nave known that nothing, whether in the way of argu- 
ment or authority, that did not tend to establish this right, could 
afford him any assistance in his assault upon the principles of 
the Free Church. 

VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 F 
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2, One proat object of the Duke’s elaborate survey of tlie 
Itecclesiastical history of Scotland, is to establish the jjosition, 
that the viaws with regard to the distinctness of the provinces, 
and the independence of the jurisdictions, of the civil and 
the ecclesiastical autlioritics, which were maintained by Mel- 
ville and Ilenclcrsoii, and -which his Grace admits to be the* 
same as those held by the Free Church, were merely of local 
origin and of local meaning, resulting chiefly from the circum- 
stances in w hich they w'erc placed, and charactcriswcd by exaggera- 
tion and extravagance. We cannot enter into the details by 
which his Gi'acc labours to give plausibility to this piece of 
Quixotism. Jiut we are confident that he has proved nothing 
under this head wdiich could not be show'ii to apply, more 
or less, to every arduous and protracted struggle for tmth that 
has occurred in the history of the Church. In every such case, 
there has been some ground, more or less, lor charging even 
those who were honoured to defen^i the trutli with something like 
exaggeration and extravagance, wdtli a tendency to over-estimate 
and overstate the importance of the doctrines for which they 
W'cre called upon specially to contend and r to suffer, and with 
the use of language with wdiicb the calmed judgment of a 
subsequent generation might not fully sympathize, ^Ve believe 
tliat it has never been given to any body of lunnspircd. men to 
rise wholly, in their jiroc ise mode of stating and defending their 
opinions, even wdicn they were true and soiinrl, above the influ- 
ence of their position and circumstances, to avoid exhibiting 
some traces of the weakness and imj)erfcction of the human 
faculties. It is well to notice these indications of human infir- 
mity as affording useful lessoins, but it is unreasonable to dwell 
upon them, as if they afforded any presumption against the sub- 
stantial truth and soundness of the opinions in connexion with 
which they may have been exhibited. We are satisfied that the 
doctrines of the Scottish Presbyterians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, on the subject of the relation of the civil and the eccle- 
siastical authorities can, as to their substance, be successfully de- 
fended against all opponents, except ih the one point of their 
not admitting the views then almost universally rejected, and 
now aljnost fis universally adopted, upon the subject of toleration 
and the rights of conscience, and what naturally resulted from 
this. Wo are persuaded that as to their mode of stating and 
defending them, they need as little the allowance that ought to 
be made for the common infirmities of human nature, as any 
body of men who have ever been called up6n in providence to 
carry on a protracted struggle, and to endure much suffenng, 
for great principles, and the Duke of Argyll has produced 
nothing at all fitted to shake these convictions in the mind of 
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any one adequately acquainted >vit]i the subject. The only 
tiling brought forward by his Qrace upon this point, which is at 
once tangible and jdausible, is a statement to this effect, that the 
fact, that our views about the independent jurisdiction of the 
Church, and the unlawfulness of the exercise of civil authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs, were not btought out j)r()miiicntly by the 
first Reformers, but w'ere developed gradually by the struggles 
with the civil power iji which the Church became afterwards in- 
volved, affords a proof, or at least a strong presumption, that 
these views were not really derived from Scripture or sanctioned 
by its statements. Rut this notion lias no solid foundation to 
rest upon, and is indeed contradicted by the whole history of the 
Church. A very large experience lias fully proved, that doctJ*incs 
Vvhitih can be shewn to be taught in Scripture have been over- 
looked or disregarded by tlic Chureli in general, until events in 
providence brought tlunn out, jirossed them upon men’s atten- 
tion, and led to a nun’e careful examination and a more accu- 
rate apjireliension of the Scriptural statements which relate to 
them. Indeed, it n ight almost be said that scarcely any of the 
docti’ines of S(;ripture has ever been brought into due promin- 
ence, has been •fully exjilained and illustrated, and has been 
stated and defended with pcrTcct precision and accuracy, until 
events occurred which made it the subject of controversial 
discussion, until contradictory opinions concerning it were pro-r 
jmnnded, and were discussed between men of learning and ability 
taking opposite, sides. No one acquainted with the history of 
the Church can regard it as affording even the slightest pre- 
sumption against the Scriptural truth of Free Church princi- 

E les, tliat they w^ere first fully and cxjdicitly dcvelo])cd in Scot- 
ind by Andrew Melville, in liis noble struggle against the 
unlawful interference of. the civil authorities in ecclesiastical 
affairs. , 

3. The Duke strenuously contends tliat Free Church princi- 
))les about the authoritative interference of the civil power in 
ecclesiastical matters, though held, as he admits, by Scottisli 
Presbyterians in general since the time of Andrew Melville, 
and taught in the Westminster Confession, have no foundation 
ill Scripture. His Grace, we have scen,’^ admits that the claims 
of the Free •Church are founded upon tho' constitution of 
Scotland, and that the rejection of tliese claims by the Legisla- 
ture was a violation of the Constitution. The main giouiuls 
which he and others have rested this conviction, are, that these 
claims are clearly sanctioned by the great charter of 1502, and 
by the Act of 1600, c. 5, whicli embodies and ratifies tlie Con- 
fession of Faitli. The whole of the Westminster Confession is 
at once tlie standard of th^ Clinrch and a portion of. tho civil 
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law of the land. The Confession professes to be a summary of 
what is taught in Scripture on the various topics which it em- 
braces, and to contain nothing which does not rest upon Scrip- 
tural authority. As such it is received by the Church and by all 
lier office-bearers, and as such it is recognised by the Legisla- 
ture; so that, if the view talceri of the meaning of the 30th 
chapter of the Confession by the Duke of Argyll and the Free 
Church be correct, we have the united testimony of tlie Church 
and the State, that the principles and claims of tbe Free Church 
are not only just and sound in themselves, and fully sanctioned 
by the constitution of Scotland, but also, moreover, that they 
are wai’ranted by the authority of the Word of God. In his 

Tiottor to the i\‘ers,” he referred to the 30tli chapter of the 
Confession as clearly establishing the principles and claims of 
Free Churchmen, without any intimation that he did not believe 
its statements to be in accordance with Scripture, but rather in 
such a way as seemed to imply that he regarded them as having 
the sanction of the Word of God, as well as of the law of the 
land. Tie then said — 

The Church has declared, and the comtiMiqn has adopted the 
opiniohy (llie italics arc the Duke's,) that her government resides ex- 
clusively in the hands of her spiritual oflicc-bcarers ; and farther, 
that this separation of jurisdictions is not a mere result of humati 
expediency, created and liable to be cancelled by human laws, but is 
one of Divine appointment, and essential to the wellbeing of both.” — 
Letter to the Peers, p. 29. 

It is true that tliore is nothing in his Grace’s j»resent opinions 
to preclude him from adopting this statement as it stands, but it 
is more than probable that if he had believed tlien as he does 
now, that both the Church and the Constitution were wrong in 
holding this great })rinciple to rest upon Divine ajmointment, lie 
would have given some indication of this opinion. We fear, then, 
his Grace’s opinions upon this subject have undergone a change, 
and it is one which we do not regard as an improvement. We 
cannot but suspect that it is to be ascribed not to a more delibe- 
rate and impartial, examination of ti e subject on its merits, but 
to the influence of the writings of Dr. Arnold, and of the unfor- 
tunate position w'hich he has chosen to occupy as pn adherent of 
the Scottish Establishment. His Grace may, perhaps, think that 
he can consistently remain in the Established Church while main- 
taining, as he does, that an important article in its creed is in- 
consistent with Scripture, but he could scarcely have adhered to 
it, if he had felt himself compelled to admit, that on the precise 
question which produced the Disruption, the principfes of the Free 
Church had the express sanction of the Word of God. 

It will bo proper to quote his Grace’s deliverance upon the 
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important doctrine which is tauglit in tJie 30th chapter of the 
Confession^ and which may belaid to be the basis and found a tioil|| 
of the controversies whicli liave attracted so iniicli attojUion, and 
led to such important consequences. The doctrine is this : — 
Tlie Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head of the Church, 
hath therein appointed a goveriimcnt in the hands of Church- 
olficers distinct from the civil magistrate.” And his Grace’s 
commentary upon it is as follows : — 

When analyzed it is simply an assertion : 1st, Of the fact that 
Christ is King and Head of His Church; 2d, That He lias appointed 
a government in the hands of Church-otlicers ; 3d, That He has or- 
dained that this government should never, under any ciroiunstances, 
ho interfered with by, or merged in, the civil government of society. 
I’he first assertion is an indisputable truth, although a truth of so in- 
disputable and so abstract a nature that we must watch, witli jealous 
care, the use which controversialists, and priests especiall}', may make 
of it. The second assertion is one which lias a certain degree of truth 
in it — enough to make it very Easily re<;civ’ed and very incautiously 
handled — so that suddenly wo may find ourselves committed to asser- 
tions wliieh are not true — hut false. The third is an assertion which 
1 unhesitatingly (jecliire my belief to be utterly groniidlcss and unten- 
able, iinssupported by the shadow of jirool’ from any relevant part of 
Scripture — unnatural, and at variance w^itli the spirit of the Chris- 
tian sehenio, and so reyaignant to the true instincts of all men that 
Presbytery itself has repeatedly and perpetually been fiyingiii the face 
of its own dogma, whenever that dogma ceased to be serviceable as 
an entrcnchnicut against assaults upon itself. — Kssaij^ Note H., p. 317. 

Wc must call the attention of our readers to the importance 
of the admission here made, viz., that the fundamental principle 
of tlie Free Church is clearly sanctioned by tliis statement of the 
Cojifession. Hefore the Disruption the controversy was carried 
on chiefly between two bodies of men in the same Church, who 
had both equally subscribed the Confession, and who professed to 
regard all its statements as sanctioned by Scripturer. The one 
of them, those who now form the Free Church, were in the habit 
of appealing to tliis doctrine of the Confession as affording a 
complete sanction to the leading principles which they professed, 
and to the general course of conduct which they pursued. Those 
with whom they then argued could not* dispute the authority of 
this statement which they themselves professed to receive as a 
doctrine of Scripture. I’hey were unable to distort or nervert 
its meaning so as to show that it did not sanction Free Church 

E rinciples and practice, and, accordingly, judging discretion to 
e the better Mrt of valour, they carefully abstained from con- 
sidering it. During the whole*^ controversy that preceded the 
Disruption, not one of those who now constitute the Establish- 
ment ever ventured to grapple mth this statement of the Con- 
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fessioii, though often challcugefl to do so. But now that the 
'"^Diikc of Argyll, a meniher of thctr own communion, lias puhlicly 
maintained, 1st, that this doctrine of the Confession is untrue, 
and, 2d, that it fully sanctions Free Church' principles, wo 
liopc that some of the niinisto»’s or professors of the Establish- 
ment will be constrained to come forward in defence of their 
standards and their position ; and we trust, that when thus called 
upon to defend the Scriptural truth of one of the doctrines of 
their standards, they will at the same time embrace the oppor- 
tunity of supplying tlie strange oiiiissioii of wblcli they liave 
hitherto been guilty, by trying to explain how it is that, in con- 
sistency with this doctrine, they can oppose Free Church prin- 
ciples and defend their own. 

Tlie Duke has made what we must take the liberty of calling 
an unworthy attempt to throw discredit upon this statement of 
the Confession, by jicrA crting a passage from Baillie, describing 
the circumstances in which the Westminster Assembly adopted 
it. Baillie’s statement is this : — “ Coining on the article of the 
Church and C-hurch notes, to oppose the Krasiian heresy, which 
in this land is very strong, we find it iiecej^/^ary to say, that;”* 
and then follows the passage snhsl'antially as we now have it in 
the Confession. 'Hns passage of Baillie has been often ([noted by 
Free Churclnnen for the pur})ose of showing that th(3 statement 
in the Confession was intended, as it is certainly fitted, to ex- 
clude all Erastianism, Lc.^ tlie ascription of any jurisdiction or 
authoritative control to tlie civil magistrate in the ailairs of the 
Church. The Duke's commentary upon it is this : — 

“ ‘ Wc find it necessary to say !’ — This is a full and accurate ex- 
planation of the origin of that passage of tlie Confession which, in the 
form I have above examined, reass(jrts that which Scottish Presbytery 
had very often ‘ found it necessary' to assert Indore. — What we find it 
‘ necessary to say* we are very easily persuaded to be true.” — P. 319. 

This seems intended to insinuate that the under wliich 

they acted did not, arise from a conviction of truth and a sense of 
duty, but from some inferior or unworthy consideration, or at 
best from some temporary controvcisial emergency. Now, this 
insinuation is wholly njiwarrantcd by anythijjg said by Baillie, 
or by aiVything in tne known character or situation of the men. 
Tthe necessity under which they acted was only that of stating 
jilainly and fully what they believed to be the truth of God upon 
the point, and of statingdt in such away as to exclude the oppo- 
site error, even in the subtlest form into which it might be cast 

* This is ovidenily the right puncUiatiott, although Laing's admirable edition 
of Daillie follows the old one, which is full of such blunders, in not putting a period 

before “ Coining,” and In putting one after ** strong.” , 
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by the able and learned Erastians with whom they had to con- 
tend. It was tlioir duty to d<d this, and it was necessary just 
because it was their duty. TJiey discharged it well and wisely, 
and the history of tlic Church proves that in laying down this 
position th(*y rendered a permanent service to the cause of truth, 
riie English Parliament, under, jfrastian influence, excepted the 
30th and 31st chapters from their ratification of the Conlession.* 
No such exception, however, was made by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1690, and the consequence has been, that those who, in 
the recent controversies, were manifestly acting under Erastian 
influences and pursuing an Erastian course of conduct, did not 
venture openly to avow Erastian prineij)les, and that when the 
Duke of Argyll fell into the Erastian heresy,” he was com- 
])ellcil openly to renounce this portion of the standards of his 
own Church. All honour to the far-sighted men who saw the 
necessity which a regard to the j)ermanent interests of truth im- 
posed on them, and acted on if. 

We do not meaji to enter into any exposition of the Scriptural 
evidence for the doctrine of tlic Confession, or into any refuta- 
tion of the Duke’s |attem])t to shew that it has none, because 
this is not a very suitable occ^asion for sucb a work, because his 
Grace lias really done little more tlian assert, in very strong 
aiiil dogmatic ternus, the irrelevancy of some of* the Scriptural 
statements commonly adduced in support of it, and because we 
would not like to anticipate the champions of the Establishment, 
vvlio arc no doubt preparing to come forward to defend their 
standards against his Grace’s attack upon them. Wo think it 
more important, and more appropriate at jiresciit, to give a com- 
])endious connected statement of what the Scri|>tural jirinciples 
arc which tho Free Cliui’ch maintains, and which she admits to 
be necessary, but at the same time holds to he ainjily sufficient, 
for the defence of her position, so far as concerns the general sub- 
ject of the relation between the civil and the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. We have no material objection to make to the Duke’s 
statement formerly quoted, of what is contained in the extract 
from the Confession so often referred to ; but we think that the 
principles of the Free Church may be stated in such a way as 

* Noal’s History of the Puritans : Pai't 111. e. viii., and Part IV. c. iii., vol. il« 
pp. 429 and C91, of edition of 1837» in 3 vols. 

It is a carious and interestiujj; circmnstanco, that among tho iiistruciions sent by 
the leading Presbyterian divines of Scotland to Sharpe, while their agent in Lon- 
don, at the time of tho Restoration, one was that lie should labour to procure the 
oivil sanction for these portions of the Confession. Wodrow has preserved a paper, 
sent to him from Scotland, and drawn up by Robert Douglas, which contains tho 
following passage : — For England, it is expected from tho Parliament thereof, that 
is sliortly to sit, that they will ratify the 3Uth and Slst chapters of the Confession 
of Fiuth, as well as tlie late Parliament (the Long Parliament) hath ratified all 
the rest of iV**-^\Vodrow*9 i/istory. Introduction, vol. i. p. lA. 
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to make more palpable, both thoir true import and tlicir rele- 
vancy to the practical questions an which they have been brouglit 
to bear, and in such a way likewise as to include some points 
not pcrliaj)S actually contained in the statement of the Confession, 
but fairly deducibic from it, or intimately connected with it. 

Her j)rinci])lcs then upon tfiis subject are these: — 

1st, That the visible Church of Christ, and eveiy branch or 
section of it, is an independent society, distiiict from the king- 
doms of this world, and differing from them in many essential 
particulars — its origin, nature, constitution, government, -rubjects, 
objects, &c. 

2d, That Christ is its only King and Head, .and that He 
alone can settle its constitution and laws, and determine liow its 
affairs are to be regulated. 

3d, That the Sacred Scripture is the only rule or standard 
for regulating its constitution and laws, and the ordinary practi- 
cal administration of its affairs. , 

4th, That the only jjarties authorized to administer the or- 
dinary affairs of this society, according to the constitution ami 
laws which Christ has prescribed, are ecclesi^istical office-bearers, 
apj)ointed and qualified according..to the AVord’of God. 

5th, That the civil magistrate, though bound to aim in the 
exercise of liis lawful juristliction in civil or temporal things, at 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ, does not as such possess 
any jurisdiction or right of authoritative control in ecclesiasti- 
cal or spiritual matters, and of course cannot, by any laws he 
may ))ass, or by any decisions he may ])ronounce, impose a valid 
obligation to obedience upon the Church in general, or upon her 
office-bearers, in the execution of their respective functions. 

Gth, That the distinct government which Christ has ap- 
pointed in his Church — the spiritual or ecclesiastical province — 
the sphere within which ecclesiastical office-bearers possess juris- 
diction, or are entitled to exercise a certain ministerial (not 
lordly) authority, comprehends not only the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the sacraments, but also the 
whole of the ordinary necessary business of the Church as a visi- 
ble society, — the whole of these processes which must be going 
on wheyevor the Church is fully executing its functions ; in short, 
the exercise of discipline, including of course the"* admission and 
exclusion of members, and the ordination and deposition of 
office-bearers. 

And 7th, That Christ having established all these ari*ange- 
ments as King and Head of the Church, the maintenance of 
them on the one hand, and the infringement of them on the 
other, specially concern His honour and dignity as the Church’s 
only head and ruler. 
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All these positions, we arc persnaclecL can be fully established 
upon Scriptural authority, n^t indeed by express texts wliich 
assort them in tenninisy but by fair and legitimate deduction 
from Scriptural statements and pruicijdes ; and being sanctioned 
not only by the Word of God, but also by the law of the land, 
tliey form, in their practical apj)fication, a conclusive vindication 
of the course pursued by those who now constitute the Free 
Church in the struggle which led to the Disruption. There is 
nothing in them that has any appearance of extravagance, or that 
seems to go beyond the general scoj)e and strain of scrij)tural 
language. They have been held in substance by almost all 
Christian Churches, except those which having basely yielded 
to the usurped authority of the civil ])ovvers, were constrained to 
beat about for something to excuse or palliate their unworthy 
submission, and with this view were tempted to labour at the 
degrading task, in vvhicli tlic Duke ol* Argyll lias done his best 
to aid them, of involving the/loctrine of Scripture upon the sub- 
ject in obscurity and uncertainty. There have, no doubj, been 
cases in which men liave shown an undue tendency to claim Scrip- 
tural authority for^their jieculiar notions, and to represent points 
as settled by Sbripturc, on j^vhich it cannot be ])r()vcd to have 
given any deliverance. But tlic tendency has been far more 
common, and cpiitc as injurious, to contract unduly the circle of 
topics, ill regard to wdiieh Scripture gives us suiHcient materials 
for determining our ojiinions and our conduct, and to represent as 
open and unsettled — as affording fair scope for the exercise of 
human wisdom, the operation of Avorldly motives, and the influ- 
ence of temporary circumstances, subjects, which it can be satis- 
factorily proved, that tlie Word of God has irreversibly deter- 
mined. The allegation of either of these errors in any particular 
case cannot be established by general jiresuinptions, or by ad- 
ventitious considerations, but only by an investigation of the 
precise grounds in which, in each case, Scriptural warrant is 
cither asserted or denied. Even if the DuKe of Argyll had 
proved his position, that Scottish Presbyterians have in some in- 
stances shown an undue tendency to exalt their peculiar ojiinions 
into religious dogmas resting upon Scriptural authority, we 
would still insist that their views upon the distinctness ,and mu- 
tual independence of the civil and the ecclesiastical jiowers 
should be tried upon their own merits, and it would then be 
no difficult matter to shew that their princijdes upon this sub- 
ject, in the form in which we have stated them, can be proved 
to have the sanction of the Sacred Scriptures, and to constitute 
the general directory by which the Church of Christ, and all its 
branches — every society, great or small, calling itself a Church 
of Christ, ought to be regulated in every age and country. 
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Tlie Duke admits that there is a good deal of truth and 
soundness in these general principles, and intimates that he 
would not object much to receive them, if their supporters 
would a!)andon all claim on their behalf to b. jus divinum, and be 
C(mtented with a mere hunujinmn^ so as to leave room for the 
authoritative interference of the civil power in the government 
of the Church, and for some measure of accommodation to the 
devices of human wisdom and the influence of external circum- 
stances. lie admits that the Church is entitled to th(? privilege 
of self-government, but he regards this privilege as restiiig only 
upon a natural right, such as is common to it with other 
societies. The wlnde controversy may be said to turn upon the 
Church’s right to the power of self-government, and much may 
be adducc(l in confirmation of the views of Scottish Presby- 
terians upon this subject, from the principles of natural right as 
aj)plicable to societies in general. Jiiit thn application of the 
general principles of natural right to particular cases must be 
regulated by correct views of the origin, nature, and constitution 
of each vSocioty. If the Church is a mere cor[)oration, created by 
the State, and receiving from the State a delegated power of 
self-government, then of course the State may withdraw or 
modify this power. Jiut if the Church be, by its institution, a 
distinct and indejiendent society, subject to Christ as its only 
sovereign, and to his woicl as its only law, then the ])rinciples of 
natural right as well as a regard to Christ’s authority, reclaim 
against any other society assuming any jurisdiction over it, and 
against any j)arty, whether within or without the Church, deviat- 
ing ill any respect from the arrangements which he has sanctioned 
as to its constitution and government. The Church has not a 
right to self-government even upon natural principles, unless it 
be a distinct and independent society ; and if it be a distinct and 
independent society, then the principles of natural right are 
sufficient to establish the inviolability of its title to the power of 
self-government.* But it is only from Scripture that.it can be 
proved to be in its nature and constitution a distinct and inde- 
pendent society, and the same Scidpture that establishes this 
fundamental position, lays down certain general principles as to 

* If his Grace had been acquainted with tlic writings of the eminent men who 
have defended Krastiauisui in former limes, he would probably Jjuve admitted 
that ay//a naturnU might b«) suiHcieiit to exclude interference and change in the 
reguloiion of the affairs of the Church, as well as dieiitaia. GiH>tiiis, a very 
high authority on such a subject, and the more so, in some respects, because of 
his £rastianiam, while conceding it to be iiatumlly just and right that Christian 
congregations should choose tlioir own office-bearers, denies that this airaiigeraent 
is so fixed and determined as not to admit of being altered by the interference of 
the civil power ; but in labouring to support this posi^on^ he distinctly admits that 
]m .nalutale might establish immutability and exclude interference, as well as a 
jm ditiHum poaUieum, — De irnperio tummaruin poteitvUum eirea socm, c. s., s. 3. 
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its constitution and government, its relation to Christ and his 
AV'oril, wliicb, when fairly ami honestly applied, exclude the 
civil power from all right of authoritative interference in the re- 
gulation of its affairs, and mako it unlawful, as being a violation 
of duties which Christ has iinpos<j(.l, for the Church to be a con- 
senting party to any such interference. 

4. We must now hasten to advert briefly to the principal ob- 
jections w hich the Duke has adduced against the doctrine that 
Jias been generally licid by Scottish Presbyterians, in regard to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of “Church officers” in ecclesiastical 
matters, and the unlawfulness of the authoritative interference of 
tile civil power in the regulation of the laffUirs of the Church, 
liis first and ]>rincipal objection is, that this doctrine can con- 
sistently rest only upon an ascription of the office and functions of 
priesthood to the office-bearers of the Christian Church. But this 
is a pure misconception, having no solid or even plausible ground 
to rest upon. We, of course, iu common with all Scottish Presby- 
terians, disclaim the idea of the existence of any priesthood in 
the Christian Church, except the priesthood of Christ. We ab- 
jure all intention /jf ascribing any priestly pow'cr to Christian 
ministers or to t)hurcJi Cousts; aiul we maintain, that neither 
the principles which we hold, nor the arguments by which we de- 
tend them, afford any appearance of ground for the allegation on 
which this objection is biised. All that the Duke lias adduced in 
support of this objection is mere vagueness and confusion ; and 
he has made no attempt to apply it, specifically and in detail, 
either to the statement of our jirinciples, or to the course of argu- 
ment by which they are commonly defended. His Grace has 
neither attempted to show that Scottish Presbyterians have 
ever ascribed any priestly power to Church Courts, nor to prove 
distinctly and in detail, that any of the arguments they have 
used require them in logical consistency to do so. He has done 
little more than repeat the assertion, that our principles imply, or 
lead to, the ascription of a priestly power to ecclesiastical office- 
bearers. But this matter cannot be allowed to rest upon a mere 
assertion, or a vague impression of resemblance. W e ask his 
Grace, to survey in detail the statement we have given of our 
principles, an^ the course of argument by which they ar^ usually 
defended, and t5 }>oint out distinctly, where and how' it is, that the 
idea of priestly power and function does come in, or, in logical 
consistency, should come in, and vro are very sure that if he at- 
tempt this he will bo utterly unsuccessful. 

Our principles, indeed, necessarily imply that it is Christ’s 
will that there should be office-bearers in his Church, as distin- 
guished from ordinary members; and that these offfce-bearers 
^ould perform certain duties and execute certain functions. 
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Wc presume that liis Grace, being a Presbyterian, will not form- 
ally dispute this position, and yet he has made a sort of attempt 
to evade it or set it aside, by representing the authority and func- 
tions of office-bearers as resting solely upon natural principles, 
and by describing them as merely the representatives of the 
pGO|)lo. l^resbyterian, in common wdth almost all other Churches, 
reject this notion, and maintain u])on Scriptural grounds, that it 
is a j)art of the constitution which Christ has prescribed to his 
Church, that it should have certain office-bearers, qualified and 
appointed according to his directions, and that these oifice-bear- 
ei*.s, when so (jualificd and appointed, have authority from him, 
and not merely from those who elected and ordained them, to 
execute certain functions, and to do so in accordance with his 
word, without reganl to any other rule or standard. It thus ap- 
pears, that while his Grace unwarrantably charges us with eleva- 
ting, in opposition to Presbyterian principles, ecclesiastical office- 
bearers to the position of priests, he has been tempted to fall into 
the opposite extreme, and to violate Presbyterian principles, by 
sinking them to the position of mere representatives of the 

a >le. U})on Scriptural and Presbyterian principles, ecclesias- 
officc-beai’ers are neither priej^ts on the onO hand, nor mere 
representatives of the people on the other. They arc function- 
aries, for whose appointment Christ has made ))rovision, whose 
position and duties ho has settled, and who, when once appointed 
in accordance with his directions, are both entitled and bound to 
look to him as their only master, and to his word as their only 
rule. So much for the general position and standing of of- 
fice-bearers in the Christian Church, and their general right to 
execute certain functions.* With regard to the precise nature 
and extent of these functions, our principles do not attach to 
them anything priestly, and we are not required in consistency 
to do so by any of the arguments we ever employ. The function 
of ecclesiastical office-bearers consists in the administration of tlie 
ordinary necessary business of the Church as a visible society ; 
and no priestly power is involved in, or necessary to, the execu- 
tion of this function. Indeed the wdiole of what w^e ascribe to 
them may be defended upon natural principles, as justly and 
rightfully belonging to the legitimate office-bearers of a society. 

* A good deal of promiiieuce has been given of late, in opposition to Popish and 
High Church claims, to the non^priesihood of ministers and ecclesiastical ofiicc- 
bearers, and to the universal priesthood of believers. These are Scriptuml and 
important principles. But it requires some knowledge and discrimination to apply 
them aright, and to guard them against perversion and abuse. The Duke of Ar- 
gyll- does not understand them, and he has, in consequence, been led into a denial 
of some inmortant principles with regard to the cojistitutiou of the Churdi of 
Christ, which have always been strenuously maintained by Presbyterian^ though 
not by tliom exclusively. 
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lint we do not rest it solely upon this ground. We think we can 
prove from Scripture that Christ has attached this funfction to 
their office, and that therefore neither the people nor the civil 
magistrate is entitled to take it from them, or to interfere authori- 
tatively in regulating the mode of its execution. But there is 
nothing priestly in the nature or* constituents of the function, 
and the unlawfulness of authoritative interference from any 
quarter is based solely upon this consideration, that it is an inter- 
ference with the provision which Christ has nia<le as to the way 
and manner in which the administration of the ordinary necessary 
business of his Church as a visible society, is to be conducted. 
There is no dispute at present about the preaching of the word 
or the administration of sacraments. T'lie recent controversy 
turned only upon tlic administration of discipline, that is, in sub- 
stance, admission to and exclusion from ordinances, aiul ordina- 
tion to and deposition from office. And there is certainly no 
assumption of priestly power ijecessarily involved in the execu- 
tion of this function. If there are to be ordinanoes adminis- 
tered and office-bearers appointed, then this function must ne- 
cessarily be execut|Ml by some party; aiukthe only question is, 
to what party (Christ lias conjmitted it. The party to whom ho 
has committed it, is entitled and bound to execute it, in subjec- 
tion to him, and in accordance with his word ; and no other 
jiarty is warranted to assume jurisdiction or authoritative con- 
trol in the matter. 

Let it be observed, that in the statement of our principles, W'e 
have said nothing whatever about the bearing of admission to and 
exclusion from the communion of the visible Church, or of ordina- 
tion and deposition, upon meifs rehation to God, and tlieir eternal 
destinies ; and that there is nothing in any jiart of the argument 
by which we defend our principles, requiring us to assume any 
definite position, or to indicate any opinion whatever, upon this 
point. Views have indeed been propounded upon this subject 
which would fully warrant the charge against their supporters, 
of claiming for ecclesiastical office-ocarers a priestly domina- 
tion. But these views have never been professed by Scottish 
Presbyterians. Any deliverance upon this subject is unneces- 
saiy either to the statement or the probation of our caso;^ and be- 
longs to a whoBy distinct and ulterior question. 

The Duke imagines that he makes a very strong point against us 
when he shews that our Presbyterian principles prevent us from 
ascribing to Church communion and sacraments, to ordination, 
and to tlie exercise of the power of the keys, the important re- 
sults or consequences whicli Papists and High Churchmen as- 
cribe to them. But this is trifling. We have never put forth 
any claims to priestly domination, and wo have never made any 
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attempt to establish such claims. Ilis Grace seems first to as- 
sume tlmt we put forth claims ^o priestly domination, and then 
lie holds us up to ridicule, because we do not follow out these 
claims to their legitimate consequences. But the truth is, that we 
claim nothing more for the Church than the riglit of self-govern- 
ment as a distinct independent* visible society. We claim nothing 
more for ecclesiastical office-bearers than the right of administer- 
ing, in subjection to Christ, the ordinary necessary business of 
this society, or of deciding, according to the word of (lod and their 
own conscientious convictions, without being subject to any 
civil or foreign authority, those questions concerning the admis- 
sion of ])articular men to office and ordinances, which must be 
continually arising wherever a Church exists. We claim this, and 
nothing more ; but we claim it not merely on iialural but on 
Scrijjtural principles. We claim it on the ground of an arrange- 
ment which Christ has made, and has indicated with sufficient 
plainness in liis word, and which therefore we arc not at liberty 
either to disregard or to infringe. It is true, indeed, and this 
seems to have confused and misled his Grace, wdio can scarcely 
be sup])Oscd to be very intimately conversant with these sulyects, 
and ought not therefore to have \)'rittcn so 'dogmatically about 
them, that, not Presbyterians only, but IVotestants in general, 
have regarded some of the Scripture texts wliich the Church of 
Borne is accustomed to quote in support of the j)riestly domina- 
tion which she claims, a ., applicable in some sense to tlie ordinary 
powers of Ecclesiastical office-bearers in the administration of the 
ordinaiy affairs of the visible Church. But he ought to have 
known, that Protestants have always been careful to point out 
the distinction between their sense of these passages, and that 
which Papists attach to them ; and he might have admitted the 
j)Ossibility at least, that the Protestant interpretation of them 
might be true, while the Popish one is false, and that Protest- 
ants might be warranted in deriving from them some counte- 
nance for their moderate and reasonable claims, without being 
suspected of participating in the extravagant pretensions to 

S iriestly domination which are put forth by the Church of Koine, 
enough, we hope, has been said to shew the baselessness of his 
Grace’s allegation, that the jirinciples of the Free Church imply 
an ascription of priestly j^owers and functions# tb ecclesiastical 
office-bearers. It has been shewn, that neither in the nature of 
the function assigned fo them, nor in the only principle on wdiich 
there is claimed for them exemption from all authoritative civil 
control in the execution of this function, is there any ground for 
this allegation. 

We would now advert to the Duke’s second leading objection 
to the principles pf the Free Church, viz., tliat they imply a v^r- 
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tual identification of Cluircli Courts "ith Christ, in whose 
name they a(^t, and on this ^rguiid claim for these Courts in- 
fallibility, and demand implicit submission to their decisions. 
This is a vulgar misrepresentation, and it is easy to shew of it, as 
of the foi-mer objectioji, that it has no solid foundation either in 
the statement of Free Church principles, or in any of the argu- 
ments by which they are commonly defended. We have ne' er 
claimed infallibility, or demanded implicit submission fur Church 
C'Ourts; and we ha\ e never propounded any principles that re- 
quired us ill consistenc}' to do so. We have always ])rofessed 
to jiroducc from the Word of God the grounds and reasons of 
the principles we have advocated, anil of the course wo have jmr- 
siied. AVe have always admitted that we were bound to pro- 
duce Scri])tural authority for our opinions and practices, and 
that unl(‘ss we succeeded in doing tins, we had no right to 
claim assent or ajiprobalion. We have jirofesstid to produce 
{Scriptural warrant for all wc have, said or done, both about the 
election of ministers, and about the relation, generally, between 
the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities. We have never 
claimed for Church Courts an exclusive right to interpret Scri])- 
ture, or expcctetl fliat any ipan was to leceivc our opinion or 
practice as ycrij)tural because Church (Courts had asserted it to 
l)c so. AVc have uniformly, not admiired merely, but contended, 
that tlie civil magistrate is entitled and bound to judge for him- 
self, on bis own resjionsibility, of the meaning of the Word of 
God, and of the Scriptural warrant for the decisions and jiro- 
ceedings of Church Courts, with a view to the discharge of his 
own duty, whatever that may be, and the regulation of his own 
conduct, in the exercise of his lawful jurisdiction in civil or tem- 
poral matters. W’o have iinjfbrinly asserted the same right for 
every individual — the right of judging upon his own responsibi- 
lity, whether the decisions of Church Courts arc accordant with 
Scripture, with a view to the regulation of his own conduct, in 
so far as he may be affected by them. We have simply con- 
tended that Church Courts, being the parties who arc alone 
authorized to administer the ordinary necessary business of the 
Cffiurch as a visible society, should also be left at liberty to 
act according to their own conscientious convictions of the 
meaning of CTtsd’s word, without beinii subject to the auihoriUv- 
tive control of a party not vested icith jurisdiction in that pro* 
vince» Wo claim this for them and nothing more, and wo 
claim it both on the general ground of liberty of conscience, and 
on the more special ground that Christ has invested them and 
no other party with this function, and that he has not only not 
authorized, but has virtually forbidden them to be guided by any 
other rule than his own will, as revealed in his word. Wc can 
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honestly and consistently adopt the words of liichiird Baxter, 
wluai answering similar niisreprpscntations adduced against the 
Nonconformists by ])relatic Erastians, it would satisfy us had 
we but freedom in our ministerial action, not to go against our 
conscience^ however blind malice would make the world believe that 
it is some papal emj)ire even over ])rinccs that vve desire.”* 

That tins is really the whole extent of the claim which has been 
put forth in behalf of Church Courts, and tliat they have not pre- 
tended, while contending for the headship of Chri.it, to identHy 
themselves witli him, and u[)on this ground to demand implicit 
submission, will be evident from considering the way and manner 
in which the subjects of the exclusive supremacy of the Bible, 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Church Courts in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and the exclusive headship of Christ over his Church, were 
brouglit into the controversy which led to tlie Disruption, and 
from adverting to the real application that has been made of 
them ill defence of tho conduct of the Free Church. The Church 
resolved in 1 ^ 53 1 , that she would never again intrude ministers 
upon reclaiming congregations. She did not expect that men 
were to approve of this principle of iion-intrusion, merely because 
she had adopted it and resolved to act upon il. " She professed to 
prove that this was a true and sound principle, and obligatory 
upon the Church of ('lirlst. She proved this from Scriiiture, 
reason, experience, and her own constitutional standards, not to 
mention the united teslimouy of the primitive Church, and the 
great botly of the Keformers. The civil power interlered, and 
virtually recpiired the Church to abandon tliis priiiciiile, and to 
resume the old practice of intrusion. The Church answered, 
that she had not changed her mind, and therefore could not 
change lier jjractice, that she still believed, and undertook to 
prove, that the principle of non-intrusion was sound and obliga- 
tory, and that tlierefore she could not abandon or violate it. 
And when further urged to abandon or violate this principle, 
upon tlie ground that the civil power retiui red her to ilo so, her 
answer was in substance this — that as a Church of Christ, (for we 
leave out of view the legal or con'^titutional aspect of the ques- 
tion,) she was not only not bound, but not at liberty, to defer to 
this requisition of the civil power, /br that the word of God was 
the only rule by which the attairs of the ChurcK*"bught to be re- 
gulated, and ecclesiastical office-bearers were the only parties 
authorized by Christ in his word to manage these affairs accord- 
ing to this rule. Of these positions, too, she professed to pro- 
duce j)roof from Scripture, and she claimed assent to them only 
upon the ground that this proof was satisfactory. She drew 


* Truti and uul>- wii)' uf Coiicurd, l*art III., p. 12tf. 
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from them tins important ])ractical con nisioii, that the civil 
magistrate lias no jurisdiction #r right of authorilativc control 
in ecclesiastical matters, and that therefore no (mactmeiit or de- 
cision of his can cancel the obligxtion of the (.Church to he guided 
by the word of God and her own conscientious coin ictions, and 
far less can impose upon her an ohiigation to act in opposition 
to th(‘in. And the practical result of the ^\ho]e was, that, upon 
the grounds which have now been stated, the (Miurch considerc<l 
herself warranted siuijdy to disregard or set aside tJie ailcerse inter- 
ference of the civil janrer^ to treat it as a mm-entity, as alford- 
ing no warrant, and imposing no^obligation, to cliange her con- 
duct and to abandon the principle of non-intrusion, which slie 
still believed and prov(‘d to be sound and obligatory. These are 
all the princijiles, and this is tlie whole j^roc^ess ol' argument, that 
are necessary for tlie fidl and conclusive vindication of the con- 
duct of those wlio now form the Free Church, in their struggle 
with the civil authorities. • 

These statements embody the substance of the whole of the 
strict and proper dialectics of the controversy that led to the 
i)isru]>tion, vi(*wed iji its higher aspects, in its bearing ujioii the 
duty and conduct *of the CdiuroJi as a Church of (vdirisi. Nothing 
more is necessary for the formal logical vindication of the \\ hole 
jirinciples assca-ted, and of the whole course pursued. And we 
challenge the Duke of Argyll to shew that there anything in 
the argument that is unsound and sophistical in itself, or that 
atforcls any ap])earanee of foundation for tlie ohjection which w'c 
are considering. He will say, no douht, tliat it is on tlio views 
held hy the Free Church in regard to the sole headship of Christ, 
that the objection is based. Jhit this is really notliing better 
than an evasion. We have taught no doctrine upon the sub- 
ject of the hcaflship of Christ but what we profess to prove from 
Scripture, wc hai c claimed assent to our views iijion no other 
ground than the Scriptural evidence we conld adduce in snpjiort 
of them, and ice larve not brought f upward the. doctrine of ( 8 

headship as fmiishing directly and i mined, iate.J y the proper ground 
or reason of anything we have done ourselves^ or cid'led upon others 
to do, A\^e admit that the only inference directly and immedi- 
ately dediiciblc^Jrom tlie doctrine of Chrisf’s sole headijiip is, 
that every intimalRon which he has given of his will as to tlie con- 
stitution and government of his Church, and the manner in 
whicli tlie administration of its affairs should be conducted, ought 
to be implicitly obeyed. AVe fidmit, farther, that this general 
inference docs not, directly and of itself, afford a full vindication 
of the proceedings which led to the Disrnjition, and that with that 
view, it is needful, in addition, to establish from Scri])ture the 
doctrines of the exclusive supremacy of the Bible, and the exclu- 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 G 
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sivo jiiristliction of ecdc^siasticnl oificcvboarors, as involved in or 
flowing from tlie doetrino of C.^brisr.s sole lieadslii]). Jt is with 
these two doctriii(*s of the exclusive suj)reiiiacy of the llihle, and 
the exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical oflicc-bearers, that we 
directly and iinnu'diately connect the formal defence of our cause 
as a fjiiestion ot* diidectics. Wc do not introduce the doctrine of 
Ohrist’s headship as affording a distinct and inde|)endent argu- 
ment oil which to rest our vindication, but rather as the basis 
and foinidation of these two subordinate, but stdl important 
truths, the a])plicatioii of wliich to the practical mattei in hand, 
<*()nstitiites tlai direct and jinnier argument on which we rest 
our cast‘, and with whicli \\e call upon our ojiponents to deal, 
^flie lieadship of (-hrist then is not to he rt'garded in this inattt‘r 
as a distinct and separate* doctrine from the* (‘xclusive supremacy 
of till* llible and thi^ exclusive jurisdiction of eeelesiaslical office- 
bearers, or as introducing any new and indcjiendent ch*ment im- 
mediately into the strict and pnvper argumentation of tin* ques- 
tion, but as a great general Scriptural j)i*incipl(*, including or 
comprehending these two doctrines, furnishing the basis on which 
they rest, tin? source from which they s]>ring, the j>oiut to which 
they are attached. The right u»"c and application of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s headship in tJie present (jiiestion, is not that it 
should bo held forth as the direct and immediate ground oT the 
precise argument by wdiieh the course jiursucd by the Free 
Church is to be defended against opjionents, but rather, tliat it 
sliould be employed to enforce the importance of the doctrines 
comprehended under it and flowing from it, on whieli the strict 
argument more immediately dejiends, to inijiross the deep re- 
s])onsibility eoimected wdth tlie failliful maiutenaiiee and tlie 
full and lioncst ap]flication of these doctrines, and to animate 
and encourage to an un compromising discharge of the Church’s 
duty with respect to everything involved in, or flown’ ng from, or 
in any way conneeted wnth, ‘‘ the crown riglits of the Kedeem- 
er,” to whatever dangers she may in consequence be exposed. 
I’his was the use and aj^plication made of tlie doctrine of Christ’s 
lieadshi}), by the Scottish Presbyterians of the Iflth and 17th 
centuries, and tliis is the use and application made of it by Free 
Cliurchmen. No other use or application of it is required by 
any of the principles they have ever jirofessedfor by any of the 
arguments tliey have over employed in defence of them, and no 
other is needed for the full vindication of the course they liave 
pursued. Now, tliis use or application of it manifestly does not 
aftbrd a shadow of ground for the allegation that our Church 
Courts in coiiteiuliiig for the Scrijitnral doctrine of Christ’s head- 
ship, and for their own riglit and duty to follow out all that is 
involved in it, and all that either directly or by consequence re- 
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suits from it, are iJeiitifyiji" theinv«el\T.N vitli Cliiist, and are 
upon tills groiiiul virtually claiutin^ iiifallibi Hty, and demanding 
implicit siihiiiission. 

Lot tlio Duke of Argyll cimteiiiplate tlio Five Cluircli case 
as bearing upon the duty of a Cliiych of Christ, not in detached 
portions, hut in its amplitude and totality, — let Iiiin attend to tlie 
true logical relations of the different jiarts of which the argument 
consists, — let him distinguish b(‘t\\ecn what is strictly and pro- 
|)erly argumentative, and what is fitted to illustrate the im]>urt- 
ance and solemnity ol' the jioints involved in the argument, and 
to enforce the dischargi* of practical duty in n‘gard to them, ami 
then we think he will be satisfied that this objection is utterly 
groundless. 

5. The Duke, while charging Scottish Fhvsbytc'riaiis in general 
with an irrelevant and illogical application of Scripture in de- 
fending their peculiar ojiinions, tries to show that Free (Jlmreli- 
nien have surpassed all their prcwleeessors in the extravagaiieo and 
fanaticisiui which they have manifested in this respe^ct. Nothing 
hut the most extraordinary ignorance or inconsicleration could 
liave led his (iracc nuke such a charge. This has been con- 
clusively established in a very able and effective ])am|)hlet by 
the Uev. ]Vlr. Gray, entitled, “ Gorrespondence between the Duk(3 
of Argyll and the Rev. A. Gray, Fei*th,” in reference to his 
Grace’s Kssay, entitled Presbytery Examined.” A\’’e shall not 
dwell upon this topic, hut refer our readers to Mr. Gray’s pamph- 
let, where tlujy will find also some very valuable materials for 
assisting them in forming a right estimate of his Grace’s work, 
and of the merits of the controvers}' to which it chiefly relates. 

The Duke of Argyll, notwithstanding the ability which he Jias 
brought to the task, has, we think, utterly failed in ohsciirijjg the 
inij)ort, or in depreciating the value, of the testimony of the 
Cliurch of Scotland to the independence of the (Miurch of Christ 
and its exemption from civil control, as connected w'itli the doc- 
trine of Ills sole headship over it, or in ])roducing anything 
fitted to shake the confidence of intelligent Free Churchmen in 
the Scriptural truth and practical importance of the principles 
which they liave been called upon to maintain. It is easy 
enough, iii surveying the ecclesiastical history of* Scotland, to 
point out traces of liuinan imperfection and infirmity, hut it is 
not easy to show that Scottish Presbyterians did not llioroiighly 
understand the great principles for which they were so signally 
honoured to contend, or that they were not able to defend 
them from Scripture aud rpason against all who niiglit assail 
them. It is easy enough to excite a projiullce in the minds 
of English readers against the princiides of the Free Church, 
and against tlie men who have advocated and applied them, but 
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Jt is not easy to show that these |)nucl|)lc\s involve anything in- 
consistent either witli tlie particular statements or tlie general 
doctrines of the ^\'^orJ of (iod, or tliat, in tlieir suhstance, they 
have not the countenance ‘and suj)porL of almost all the Cluirches 
of Christ, and ol‘ the great b^dy of those whose testimony is en- 
titled to tlie highest respect. The Duke seems to affect the 
character of an Eclectic, in his ecclesiastical views, hut we doubt 
much wliether he is yet altogether cpialified to sustain this posi- 
tion with credit and advantage. He can scarcely be «aid to liave 
any definite well-digested system of ojnnions on the subjects which 
he discusses. He rather criticises all other systems, and selec^ts 
froiTi them what suits his taste, without much regard to the unity 
or Ijarmonv of tlie combination, lie can scarcely remain long 
in his present position, or continmi to adhere to all the views 
whicli he now supports on ecclesiastical fpicstions, and we greatly 
fear that the jirohahilily is in favour of his changing for the 
worse, of his deviating still fanther than he no\/ tloes from 
tlie paths of truth and sound doctrine. He still professes him- 
self a Ereshyterian, but wo fear that he will huul at length, 
like the great body of our Scottish arihtoca-apy^ in the Church of 
England, lie is evidently prepaiv?d for at least tolerating almost 
any amount of Drastian interference by the civil power in the regu- 
hitioii of the Church's alfairs. He sees nothing objectionable, but, 
on the contrary, evide nce of enlarged wisdom, in the introduction 
of tlie inventions of men into the worship of (rod; and he has 
already become familiar \^^th the dangerous and delusive jiroccss 
of explaining away or evading the testimony of Scrijiture on all 
subjects on which its decisions arc not direct, formal, and ex- 
plicit. Ill these (Mrcuinstances we see little or nothing to protect 
his Grace from the influence of those outward and inferior con- 
siderations which have led so many of tlic Scottish nobility to 
adhere to the English Establishment. He seems at present to be 
much in the same undecided and perilous position which his 
illustrious ancestor occupied during the earlier sittings of the 
Glasgow Assembly of 16;J8, but we scarcely venture to expect in 
this case an ccpially noble and magnanimous decision. And 
yet we would very willingly cherish the hope that one wdio is 
the descendant and representative of the illustmns men that did 
and suffered so much for the cause of civil anu religious liberty 
in Scotland, and contended so nobly for those great principles, 
the maintenance of which forms the distinguishing glory of 
Scottisli Presbyterians, and who himself possesses^ no ordinary 
personal claims to the admiration and respect of his counti\ymen, 
may yet attain to more clear and Scriptural view's of the relations 
and duties of Churclies and nations, and be honoured to contri- 
bute largely by his talents and influence to diffuse these views 
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in tlie community, find to promote tlieL practical application. 
May the Lord give him undiTsfanding in aM things. 

llis (irace seems to have adopted to a large extent the views 
of Dr. Arnold in regard to the Church and its relation to the 
civil ])ower, though we doubt in^ich uhelher he fully under- 
stands tliem, and are ])retty sure that he is not yet j)rej)ared 
to follow them out fidly to their legitimate consequences. !>r. 
Arnold's favourite ]n'ijiei]»le upon this point, ^^as the identifi- 
cation of the Cdiurch and the Christian State, or in other words, 
a virtual denial that the Church is, by its institution, and 
accoidiiig to Christ’s a])i)ointment, a distinct and indepen- 
dent sotaety, with a fixed and unchangeable constitution and 
government, and with settled laws for the regulation of its affiiirs. 
Tliis is the notiem which was devised by Hooker, and ex- 
pounded byliiin in the Lighth Hook of the Lcclesiastical Holit}', 
tor th(i ]>urj)ose of sanctioning authoritative interference on the 
])art of the kState in the government of tlio (fiiurch, and warrant- 
ing the civil power to regulate and control ecclesiastical matters, 
just as it does military or financial matter.^ or any other depart- 
ment of the ordii^iry national business. Vfb do not suppose that 
the ingenious and benevolent Inind of Dr. Arnold was influenced 
by any such motive or object in advocating tliat notion, but it 
fairly admits of being a|)j)lied, and will of course bo gi‘nerally 
applied by ])oliticians, to sanction a system of low «a>id degrading 
Erastiaiiisni. The notion is so palpably inconsistent witli the 
])hiinost iScriptural principles, that, notwitlistanding the high 
authority of the “vcmerahle” Hooker, it has never found much 
conntcnaiict! among the clerical defenders of tlic Erastianism of 
the Church of England, who have prei'erred to try other shifts 
and exjiedients, in order to palliate their ])ositioii, but iias been 
taken up cliiLJly by worldly politicians. The only phinsibility 
of tlie notion is derived from imagining what miglit, and pro- 
bably would be tlie state of matters, if true Cbristianity j)crvadeil 
the whole community, and attecteJ the ])rocecding.s of the civil 
rulers and the general regulation of national affairs ; and the 
essential fallacy of it lies in this, that it implies a total disregard 
and a virtual denial of all that the Scripture teaches us cojicern- 
ing the Chure?:. of Clirist, its fixed and unalterable relation to 
Him and to his Word, and the perpetuity and iincliangeableness 
of its constitution, government, and laws. Dr. Arnold defines 
the Church to be an association for the moral reformation of the 
community,'" and this might without impropriety enter as^ one 
feature into a detailed description that might be given of the 
Church, but it is not the definifion of it furnished by Scripture. 
It omits evcrytliing essential and fundamental whicli Scripture 
teaches concerning the Church. It leaves out all the leading 
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ideas wliicli Scripture rccpiircs us to introduce into our concep- 
tion and delinition oF the visible (Jhurch Catholic, and all the 
main )>rinciples which it obliges every particular society calling 
itself a (^Miurch of Clirist, to act upon, in the discharge of its 
duties, and in tlic regulation ^f its conduct. And of course it is 
evident that we ought to regulate our definition of the Church, 
and our views of its nature, constitution, government, functions, 
and objects, by the statements of the Word of God, which livctli 
and abideth for ever, and not by our own imagining,; of what is 
possible or jirobable, nor even by any actual realities in the state 
of society that might be presentefl before us. Even if Dr. 
Arnold’s idea of a Christian community and a Christian State 
were to be fully realized in fact, this should not in the least 
aflect the Scriptural doctrine concerning the Church and its 
constitution ami government, and it would afford no warrant what- 
ever to civil rulers an nachj to interfere authoritatively in the 
regulation ol* ecclesiastical affairs.! 

There seems to be a sti*ong desire in the present day on the 
part of politicians to aetjuire for the civil power a larger measure 
of control over Churclies, not only ov’cr those which arc Esta- 
l)lished, but over those also which are unconnected with th(3 
State, in order to employ ecclesiastical influence for political 
])ur])oses. And it is melancholy tliat such men as Dr. Arnold, 
the Duke of Argyll, and in some degree also the CHievaliei 
Bunsen, sliould liave propounded views wliich are fitted to en- 
courage them ill the prosecution of this object, by encouraging 
Churches to accept of .and submit to their interference and eon- 
trol. The general current of opinion, however, among thinking 
and earnest men of all deiioniinatioiis, is, hapjiily, running in the 
opposite direction. There is now, perliaps, more generally dif- 
fused in society than ever before, an intelligent appreciation of 
the true character of the Church of Christ as a distinct indepen- 
dent society, and of the obligation that attaches to every society 
calling itself a Church of Christ, to maintain its true position 
and character as such, to the exclusion of all civil control over 
its aftairs, and with the forfeiture, when necessary for tliis end, 
(as it certainly is in the case of all existing ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishmen/s,) of civil advantages and einolnmcn^ ^ The Disrup- 
tion of tlie Established Clmrcli of Scotland, wift the prominence 
thereby given to the principles of Scottish Presbyterians, may be 
fairly regarded as one of the influences which have contributed 
to produce this desirable result, and we trust tliat this and other 
concordant influences, will continue, to operate with increasing 
power, until all the Churches of Christ are wholly emancipated 
from civil control, and are walking “ in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made them free.” 
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Akt. VII . — Life and Letters of Thomas CamphclL Kclitccl by 

AViMJA:\r 15i-:attie, M.l)., one of liis Executors. London, 

1811 ). 

Foil soinelliinu; more than half a century the custom has 
been i^jradually iiiere;isin^, of pnblishinir with but little reserve, 
such letters of eminent men as liave been written in the ordinary 
inanaocMuoiit of the affairs of life, or the careless confidence of 
domestic intimacy. In Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” we 
scarcely reinember a single private letter being printed as illus- 
t rating any one statement in the work, or as affording an exhi- 
bition of the character of any one of the writers, whose lives 
he relates. A sh(»rt time before the publication of I’he 
liives of tlu'- Poets,” Mason had, in his Memoirs of Gray, intro- 
duced a nc*w style of biograjdi^' which has affe(‘,ted, more or less, 
every work of’ the kind since written. The journals of (iray, a 
retired scholar, who took accurate notes of whatever lie read, 
su])[)lied much that was instructive and interesting to the ear- 
nest student ; ai^d*Mason had the op])ortunity of selecting, from 
a coiTespondenee conducted through the wlude of Gray’s life 
w ith one friend or another, a \ast body of information, on a 
great \ariety of subjects. There W'cre few ])ers(>nal details; and 
though Alason made great um? of Gray's letter'<, yet there was 
scarcely a single letter ]niblished without omissions. The exam- 
]»le given by Mason, was followed in two remarkable instances 
by a writer whost; jioetiy was once j^ojiulai’, and whose })rose 
woj’ks, in spite of great affectation, w'hich deforms evorytliing 
he has Avritten, are still very jileasing. llayley, in his Life of 
Milton, has woven together passages from Alilton’s l(^tters, cal- 
culated to make his readers sympathize with the great poet, and 
which give a Avliolly different asj)eet to his life from that wliicli 
the readers of Johnson had received. JMiltoifs minor poems 
had been published by Thomas AVarton, with notes, curiously 
illustrative of the mental process by wliicli Milton’s yjoetical 
language w'as elaborated ; but in those notes, and through tlie 
whole hook, Milton’s controversial writings w’ore assail(‘d in a 
temper of bfg^. Vy scarcely intelligible in our days, aftd which 
Ilayley’s Life” did much to counteract. To an extent which 
is quite surprising, he was enabled to effect wdiat Michelet and 
others have done in the case of Luther, and thus Milton became 
Ills own biographer. 

Some years after, in his Life of Cow’per, Ilaylcy gave to the 
public the very most interesting volumes of biograjdiy that have 
perhaps ever been published. The state of health which sepa- 
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rated Covvper from llio active business of life, was consistent 
with systematic study, and witli the exiTtion of the poetical 
facidty. Cowper’s residence at a distance from his relatives — 
the peculiar tenderness with wJiicli he was regarded — and some 
circumstances connected witli his'^ jiecuiiiary atiairs, created a 
correspondence which was tluf amusement, and, in some sort, 
the business of his life. Tliese letters, above all comparison the 
most charming that have ever been publishetl, and from which, 
as we best remember, every ])assage that it could l^c thought 
unreasonable to living persons to biiiig before the public, had 
been first removed, rendered this style of biography popular. In 
formal autobiograi)hy there can sc-ldom be absent some aj)pearance 
of vanity. In passages selected from letters in which the author 
is unconsciouslv wj’iting his life, this fault is at least absent, and 
for the last half century rarely any eminent man has died, whose 
friejuls have not been solicited for coj)ies of such letters as acci- 
d(‘nt has left iindestroyed. 

It was scarce ])Ossible that the great ])oet, Campbell, should 
have escapetl the common lot; and a considerable mass of liis 
letters are now given to the public by his fi'ieiid and executor 
Dr. JJeattie. The volumes also coi^tain soine'l)i’ogra|)hicaI notes 
dravn uj) by the poet at the request of Dr. lieattic, aiul though 
we can imagine this voluiniiions work improved both by com- 
proshioii and by omission, and though we think a more diligent 
iiupnrer, without taking very much trouble ou tbe subject, 
might have gi\en us more scenes from the London life of a man 
who lived so mui*li in Hie eye of tlie public — we yet think some 
gratitude is due to Dr, Beattie for many of tlie letters in tliese 
volumes. The book will aid us in ap[)reciating the character of 
a man whoso works will probably for many generations continue 
to give delight. 

Caiiijibell was a true and a great ])oet; he was, what is bet- 
ter, a true-hearted generous-minded and honourable man. 

With all men life is a struggle. With such a man as Camp- 
bell — peculiarly sensitive — the struggle was from adverse cir- 
cumstances more than ordinarily s were. He was tlie youngest 
of ten children. The father of the poet, Alexander Campbell, 
had for many years been a prosperous merchant in the Virginia 
trade. During the earlier ]>art of his life lie li€rd lived at Fal- 
mouth in Virginia. He had come to the sobc^r age of forty-five 
when he married Margaret Campbell, the sister of his partner in 
business. We will not follow Dr. Beattie in disentangling the 
intricate pedigree of the Campbells. Margaret was, it seems, 
of the same clan, hut not a blood-relation, of “ the Campbells 
of Ivirnan,'’ to which family her husband belonged. The 
Campbells of Kirnan,” a locality with whicli the poet’s people 
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were connected by their traditions, and n ^ by tlie fact of liaving 
ever resided tliere, was a soi^id that ^ad its nia^ic ; anti the 
niotlier of the poet would, late in life, when sending home an 
article from a sliop, describe herself as Mrs. “Campbell of 
Kirnnn,” mother “ of the author of the Pleasures of Hope.” 
The Union ^\ith England had flpened the American trade to 
Scotlaiul. Previously to that, Scotland could only deal with the 
colonies of Kngland on the footing of a foioign nation. When 
the trade Avas once o[)ened, the industry and intelligence of the 
GlasgoAv incndiaiils ga.\e them almost a niono[)oly of the busi- 
ness.' The war with America drove trade into other channeds ; 
and among the houses ruined by the change \vas that of Avhich 
the |)()et’s father was the senior ])artner. The savings of forty 
years of iiidusti'y, amounting to about twenty thousand jjouikLs, 
were swept aAvay in an hour. The ohl man was sixty- five, too 
old to coinmeiice a uew’ score with tlie world. II is eldest cdiild 
was a ilaiiglitor of ninete(‘ii. ^ The poet, if we read datc‘s alight, 
was nut born for two }ears after his l*allier\s business had been 
broken up. 

It would apjiear that the debts of the firm w^ere ])aid, and 
that a small sui]ilfis remnine^l. In addition to this, Mr. (Camp- 
bell received a sm.lll annual sum from the Mcrcliants’ Society, 
and from a provident institution, of wliicli lie had long been a 
member, '^flds Avas no doubt a A'ery different amount of income 
from Avhat lie liad enjoyed. His wife Avas a sensible woman, 
wlio instantly acted on the changed state of circiniistances — 
lived vvitli the most severe economy, and did Avhat slic could to 
educate her family. Tlie fioating traditions wliieh J)r. Jieattio 
has collected, de>ciibe laa* as “ of slight but slia])ely figure, with 
piercing black eja.-s, dai’k hair, and well chiselled features,” — 
“ a shrewd observer of character- - Avarm-h carted, strongly at- 
taehed to her friends, and ahvays ready to sympatliize in their 
misfortunes. She was often the author of substantial but un- 
ostentatious cliarity.” One gentleman recollects bi'ing taken to 
see her in liis boyhooil Avheii she Avas v ery old. She bought a 
cane for him, and amused him by her good nature in walking 
up and dow n the room, tAvirling it, to shew him hoAv the young 
gentlemen m Edinburgh managed their canes. She Iiad a 
natural taste fie music ; and in her old age she Avoiilci to the 
Last sing snatches of old songs — “ j\Jy poor dog Tray,” and 
“ The Blind Boy,” Avere lier faA'ourites. It Avas to the former air 
that Campbell Avrote “ The Harj)er.” “ It is,” says Dr. Beattie, 
“ one of the foAV I lieard him sing in the evening of life, Avhen 
for an instant the morning sun seemed again to ]-est on it; and 
it Avas probably the first that soothed the infant poet in liis 
cradle, long before he attemjitcd to lisp in rhyme.” 
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Alexander Cjun])l)ell, the ])oet’s father, lived in social inti- 
macy witli several of the Univej’sity professors. Adam Smith 
was liis friend, and licid baptized the poet — hence his name 
Thomas. Wlien Reid sent a (;opy of his “ Inquiry into the Hu- 
man Mind” to Alexander Campbell, and heard from him the 
pleasure with which he read ft, he said there are two men in 
Glasgow who understand my work — Campbell and myself. 

The elder Campbell is said to have been liberal in politics. 
AVe shall not seek to determine the precise meaning in which 
the word is used. He was religious. The traditions of his 
family told of chiefs of the clan that had .suffered martyrdom for 
the doctrines of the Church of Scotland, and his pride as well as 
his better feelings were interested in the cause. Family wor- 
sliij) was then almost the universal habit of Scottish families — 
and the fervour of the old man’s lixtempore prayers was smdi 
tliat the very expressions whicli he used nevei* ))assed away from 
the minds of his children. The poet, a short time befoi*e his 
death, said that he had never heard language — the English 
liturgy excejited — more sublime than that in which his devo- 
tional feelings at such moments found utterance.” 

Poetry was not among the old.jnerchant’^ *stndie.s, but ho 
loved music, and could sing a good naval song — he loved better 
a metajdiysical wi’angle or a theological disjnite — and when the 
young poet was cauglit verse-making, the father was pcrha])s 
hapi)iGst, for then most did the s])irit of contradiction awake, and 
then only was he quite sure of being right. AVliatever he might 
think of Reid’s principle of Common Sense, he could not but 
feel that there was something to be said for Berkeley and Locke, 
and in his most velienient theological discussions he would some- 
times feel that the subject had slipped tlirough his finger.s, and 
that while the sense of positiveness remained, the very to])ic of 
the disputation had altogether vanished from his memory. Not 
so when y(mng Tonfs scribbled manuscrijjt was before him. 
There it was — nonsense — absolute nonsense. The poor boy 
had to retire crest-fallen an»l ashamed — the father did not ])er- 
haps know that all early poetry i.s imitative — he thought little 
(and who could think much ?) of the poetry of the day, the ca- 
dences of which wore echoed in eveiy line of the bqv’s verses — 

“ Ilis soul's proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Komautic fictions, like a minstrel boy ; 

Truth, standing on lujr solid square, from youth 
He worshipped — stern uncompromising truth.” 

The old man lived, however, to be gratified by the reception 
of The Pleasures of Hope.” Had Mr. Campbell been able to 
get rid of the anxieties or property, when he w'as compelled to 
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retire from business, he woultl have been .comparatively a happy 
man ; but the restless ghost t)f* hi.s former prosperity Iiaunteil 
him for the rest of life in a series of never ending lawsuits. A 
eorre.spondent of Dr. Ileattic’s tells us, that in the year 1790 he 
passed an evening at Mr. Campljcirs. 

“ The old gentleman, who had been a great foreign inerch.ant, was 
seated in liis arm-chair, and dressed in a suit of tlie same snufV-brovvn 
(•h)th, all f]-orn the same web. There were, present besides Thomas, 
liis brother Daniel, and two sislcrs, Elizabetli and Isabella. The 
father then at the age of eighty, spoke only once to ns. It was when 
one of his sous, Tliomas I think, who was tlicn about thirteen, and 
of my own age, was speaking of getting new elothes, and descanting 
in grave earnest as to the most fashiunablc colours. Tom was pai‘- 
tial to greem, I preferred blue. ‘ Lads,’ said the senior, in a voice 
that fixed our attention, ‘if }ou wish to ha\e a lasting suit, get one 
like mine.* We thought he meant one of a snuff-browji colour; but 
he added, ‘ I have a suit in the» Court of Chancery, which has lasted 
thirty years ; and I think it will never wear out."’ 

Situations were found for the cider sons in the colonies. Tlioy 
ended in forniiiig# respectable mercantile establishments in Vir- 
ginia and Demenii'a. The daughters engaged in the education 
of children — two as governesses in families^-tlic third in the 
management of a school. Daniel was placed in a (Jhisgow 
manufactory, where weaving and cotton-spinning were con- 
ducted on a large scale. He was a jmlitician, and the days in 
which he lived wore less pros])erous times for a radical reformer 
than our own. He found Scotlaiul too hot for him, and 
went to Kouen, where the jioec found him conducting a large 
manufiictory. lie ceased to correspond witli his family, and be- 
came a naturalized Frenchman. It is not impossible that he 
may be still living. Of this large family, one died in eai’ly life ; 
he was drowned while bathing in the Clyde, when he was but 
thirteen years old, and his brotJicr Thomas six. lie is alluded 
to in an affecting passage towards the close of The Pleasures 
of Hope ” — 

“ Weep not — at Nature's transient pain, 

Congenial spirits part to meet again, 

* ^ ^ * 

Inspiring thouglit of rapture yet to be, 

The tears of love were hopeless but for thee. 

If in that frame no deathless spirit dw^eJl, 

If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 

If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 

Why is tlieir memory sacred to the heart ? 

Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
Restored awhile in every pleasing dream ? 
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U'Jiy do I joy tho lonely spot to view 
By artless lViendshi|> blessM, when life ^yas new?” 

The elder part of the family had boon dispersed during the 
early infancy of tlie poet, or before his birtli. The father’s tem- 
per was indulgent to everything but poetry, and his atfections 
were centred on the child of his old age. Hie mother’s toinjicr 
was severe, and lier notions of a parent’s rights were almost as 
high as a Stuart’s fancies of the royal prerogative, yA it was ob- 
served that )ier natural asperity relaxed in tlie management of 
her youngest son. Mary, the eldest sister, liad already left her 
father’s house ; Isabella still remained to assist lier mother in 
domestic details, and with her tlic playful child was a delightful 
jdaything. The poet has in his letters called Isabella his poeti- 
cal sist(*r, and from her or from his mother his car had become 
familiar with the ballad ])ociryof Scotland long before lie could 
understand its meaning. 

At eight years old he was sent to the school of Mr. Alison : 
Jiis triumphs are solemnly recorded — he was always at the head 
of his class ; his father assisted him in pre})afing his lessons — 
a fact commemorated by his classkad biographer In language 
that swells into dignity suitable to the subject. It must have 
lu'eii,” says he, tx'picture in itself of no little heauty and inter- 
est, to se(5 the veneralde Nestor sto()))ing over the versions and 
directing the studies of the future Tyrtanis.'’ 

'Hie boy vNas overworked, and was obliged to be sent to tlie 
Cfimitry. In about six weeks his health was restored, Imt to the 
eifect of running wild about the fields his biographer I’efcrs his 
love of the country, and imicli of the imagery of his jiocms. 
About this time his first verses were written. Of these and of 
his school exercises, Dr, Beattie gives us far too many. Trans- 
lations of Anacreon, and thefts of strawberries distinguish his 
twelfth year. In tho thirteontli, young Tyrtams learned to throw 
stones, and gave — in plain prose — what turned out to he a very 

E oetical or very fabulous account of the battle. The ins|nred 
oy was not unlikely to be spoiled by the young Glasgow black- 

f uards, who with every care on tlie part of his jiarents could not 
ut be hi#5 companions for a considerable part of tlie day. 

Of brother Daniel our readers arc probably prepSred not to tliink 
very well — he was four years older than Thomas, and was now 
sixteen or seventeen. An old lady — a relative of their mother’s 
— lived about two miles from Glasgow, and one of tho boys was 
each day sent to know how slic was. It was Thomas’s turn, and 
the message to the old lady’s interfered with the young urchin’s 
gathering blackberries. “ Wliy go there at all,” said Daniel ; 
“ can’t you do as I do — say she is better, or worse, and don’t 
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take the trouble of fioing to inquire.” F^r weeks and for months 
the yoiiTifij scoundrels went oiuwitli fictitious bulletins, and find- 
ing that unfavourable re])orts wore likely to make more frequent 
messages sent, they adopted a form that Mrs. Simpson liad a 
better night and was going on nicely.” They at last announced 
lier ]u*rfoct recovery, and were starting on sonic ox))odition of 
tlieir own when a letter arriverl “ ns broad and as long as a brl(*k, 
witli cross-bones ainl a grinning death’s liead on its seal,” invit- 
ting the old gentleman to attend Mrs. Simpson’s funeral. 

‘‘ ]\Ir. and Jilrs. Campbell looked at tbe letter, then at tlieir two 
hopolnl sons, ainl then at one anotlier. lint such were their grief and 
aslonislmient tlnit neitlier ol' tliem could utter a word. ‘ At last,* says 
tlie ])oet, ‘ niy inolljor’s gri^ for her eonsin vented itself in cufling 
our ears, lint 1 vas far l<!ss pained by lier blows than by a few words 
from my father. He, never raised a hand to ns ; and I would ad\ise 
all lathers, who would have their ehildreii to love tlieir meiuoiy, to 
folIoAv his example.”' , 

In spite of this unjaornising scone, C^ampbell’s school-days 
gave promise of good. Alison, his scl tool master, thought well 
of him. Mr. S^^^’cnson, a surviving sclKuil-fellow of hivS, remem- 
bers him as taking care that* fair ])lay should be shewn to him, 
who was an English boy, and proliably the only one in the 
school. Tie ]>ast from school to college with I'avourahle augu- 
ries. lie was in his thirteenth year wlien he entered College, 
and even from this early jieriod his support w^ns in ])art earned 
by liis toacliing younger boys. At this jieriod be printed a bal- 
lad, called Morven and Fillan, in imitation of a passage in Os- 
siaii, and wliicli contains some lines that bear a resemblance to 
his after poem of Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

“ Loud shrieked afar the angry sprite 
lhat rode upon the storm of night. 

And loud the waves were heard to roar 
That lashed on Morven's rocky shore.” 

Morven and FUlan, 

“ By this tlic storm grew loud apace ; 

The water-wraith was shrieking.” 

• Lord Ullins Paughtev. 

■m 

Campbell and his young friends formed debating societies, and 
the poet seems to have been distinguished for fluency of speech. 
A number of Canipbell's exercises are printed by Dr. Beattie, 
for no better reason than that "they may revive the faded 
images of college life” in the minds of Campbell’s few sur- 
viving college friends. Lines on the death of " Marie An- 
toinette” are given. They are perhaps worth preserving, as 
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they show how cai'ly the poet’s car was tuned to soinetliing ot 
the notes in which liis llohenliuden was afterwards written. 

The third session of Campbell’s college life was distinguished 
by his continuing to take the lead in debating societies, and in 
his obtaining prizes for coinp<j>sition. He wrote a juiinber of 
pas(|uinadcs on his brother students. They were written without 
any other feeling than that of amusing himself and others, but 
they were not disregarded by those who were their objects. Dr. 
Beattie tells that in some cases the resentment gt iterated by 
satii’cs written at this time, and utterly foigotten by Campbell 
in the hour in whicli they were thrown oft* as mere sportive 
effusions, has absolutely survived the poet himself. 

Some of Campbelfs jokes were for the ]Mirj)osc of getting a 
place near tlic stove when attending tiie logic class on a winter 
morning. He w^ould scratch some nonsense on the walls — a 
libel, ])crhaps, on the tall Irisli students tliat crowded round tlie 
fii’e. While they rushed to read auch rhymes as 

‘‘ Vos llilnnnn colloratis 
Stuiutnim JSonnm in />otaio(\%^* 

he managed to get to tlie stove. 

Cam])bell was at this time an ardent politician. The Divnch 
Eevolution had everywhere evoked the contending spirits of 
Aristocracy and Dem^ - racy. 

Being,** says Carnpboll, “ in niy own ofiinion a eompelcnt judge 
of politics, T became a democrat. 1 read Bnrkc on the h'reneli Be- 
volution, of course ; but unable to follow bis subtleties or lo ap])ro- 
ciato his merits, 1 took the word of mv brollier democrats, that l»e 
was a so|)hist. It was in those years that llie Scottisli reformers, 
Muir, Gerald, and others, were transported to Botany Bay — Muir, 
though ho liad never uttered a sentence in favour of reform stronger 
than Williauv Pitt himself liad uttered, and Gerald for acts which, in 
the opinion of sound English lawyers, fell short of sedition. I did 
not even then approve of Gerald’s mode of agitating the redorm ques- 
tion ill Scotland by means of a Scottish convention ; but 1 had heard 
a magnificent account of Ids talei.ts and accomplishments, and I 
longed insufferably to see him ; but the question was how to get to 
Edinburgh. 

“ Wldlfe thus gravely considering the vvays and i^ans, it immedi- 
ately occurred to me that I had an uncle’s wddow in Edinburgh — a 
kind, elderly lady, who had seen me at Glasgow, and said that slie 
w'ould bo glad to receive me at her house if I should ever come to 
the Scottish metropolis. 1 watched my mother’s niollia tcmjwra fandi 
— for she had them, good woman — and eagerly catching the propitious 
moment, I said — ‘ O mamma, how 1 long to see Edinburgh. If I had 
but three shillings, I could walk there in one day, sleep two nights, 
and be two days at my aunt Campbell’s, and walk back in another ' 
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tlnv.’* To Jiiy ddi^htfnJ surpriso hIis nfis»”'’recl — ‘ No, iiiy bairn; 1 
will frive you wluit will cnirv yoy to Kdinburjfli and bring you bac’k, 
blit you nui4<t pronii.^o luo not. to walk moiv than half the way in any 
one day.’ That was twonty-fw^ iiiiles. ‘ Here,’ said she, ‘are five 
shillings tor you in all : two will serve yon to go, and two to return ; 
lor a bed at the half-way hoii'^e co'^^s Init sixpence.’ She then gave 
me — 1 iKMer .shall forget the lioautilhl coin — ri King William and 
Maiy erown-])iece. I was dumb with gratitude; but sallying oiit to 
the streets, 1 saw at the, tirst bookseller's shop a print of Klijah fed by” 
r{i\eas. Now, 1 had ofleii hear<l my poor mother .saving that in ease 
<jf my” father’s death- ■ and he was a \ery old man — she knew not 
wliat would hci'ome of her. ‘lint,’ she ns(‘d to add, ‘le*t nio not 
d(‘.s[);iii-, for J^^lijah was fed hy ravens.’ When 1 presented her with 
the ])ietniv, I said nothing of ii-5 tacit allusion to the possibility' of my 
K'iiig one day her sn[)[)orlcr ; hnt she was much affected, and evi- 
dently' felt a strong presentiment. 

“ Next morning J took niy^ way to Kdinbnrgh, with four .shillings 
and sixpcaicc in niy pocket. J A\itnes^ed Jo.seph (jerald’s trial, and 
it was an ej-a in my” life. Hitherto 1 had never known what public 
eloquence was; and 1 arn .sure the. Justiciary Scotch Lords did not 
h(dp to a conception of it, .*'[>caking as they did bad arguments in 
broad Scotch. Jjnj tlic Lord Advocate’.s sjieech was good ; the 
S|)Coche.s ol'Laing ayd (.lillics ^t'cre better; and (icrald’s speech anni- 
hilated tile rcnicmbraiic(5 of all the eloquence that had ever been 
heard witliin the walls of that lion.se. He quicUid the judges, in 
sjiitc of their indecent interruptions of him, and pcodneod a .silence 
in which you might have heard a jiiii fall to the grouud. At the 
close of his defence, he said — ‘ And now, gentlemen of tlm jury — now 
that I have to take leave of you for ever, let me remind you that 
mercy” is no small part of the duty of jurymen ; that the man who 
shuts his heart on the claims of tJie unfortunate, on him the gates of 
mercy will he shut, and for him the Saviour of the world shall have 
died in vain.’ At this linish T wa.s moved, and, turning to a stranger 
who sat be.side me, apparently a tividcsman, I said to him, ‘ Hy 
beavens, sir, that is a great man !’ ‘ Ye.s, sir,’ he answered, ‘he is not 
only a great mail liimsejt’, but he makes eveiy other man feel great 
who listens to him.’ ” 

Political passion is contagions; and Campbell returned from 
Edinburgli an altered man — if the e.xpression may be used in 
speaking of *a boy of sixteen. Ills characteristic spgglitliness 
had cvaporatedl^’ He did not neglect the studies of his class, 
but bis heart was elsewhere ; and liis attention was divided be- 
tween the Clouds” of Aristophanes, of which lie meditated a 
translation, and the democratic journals of the day''. Tlie case 
of Muir and Gerald was one singularly fitted as a topic for 


A distance of forty-two inilea— “ long Scotch miles.** 
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debating clubs, for the men were tniiisportod, under the laws 
of Scotland, for an offence which, at that liinc, was in England 
punishable only by fine and iinprisonmejit. Campbell vehe- 
mently denounced the conduct of the State trials in his debating 
clubs, and in private society exhibited the manner of one who 
suffered some personal wrong which he could neither forgive 
nor effectually resent.” Ilis change of manner was so sudden — 
the violence of liis indignation was such — his declamation against 
modern society and all its institutions was so uncc'ising — that 
there seems to have been among his friends an impression of his 
actually having become insane; and it was Jiot till the demon of 
])oetry entirely ])ossessed him that they felt wholly free from this 
fear. His translation of scenes from the ‘^Clouds” of Aristo- 
phanes was^ rewarderl with a prize, and with the more gratify- 
jiig acknowledgment from Professor Young of his version being 
the very l)est of any that had ever been given in by any student 
at the University, An essay on tbe Origin of Evil, wliicli ob- 
tained a prize at the same time, is a skilful ijnitalion of Po|)e\s 
manner. In tbe course of the next session he translated some 
Cliornses from the Medea of Euripides and the Cba*|)liori of 
^'E>cbylus. Dr. Deattic boldly say^ that tbe 'passages from Eu- 
ripides hardly lost anything of tluar original beanty by his 
translation.” They gave more pleasure to the Professors at 
Glasgow than they Icive given to ns : and Campbell, compelled 
to look round him for bread, found recommendations for the; 
office of private tutor to a family of his own name resitling in 
the remote Hebrides. 

The [loet’s solemnity seems to have relaxed about this time, 
lie thought less of politics, and was up to a piece of fun. A 
respectable apotliecary, uaiiied Fife, had over his door in the 
Trongate, printed in large letters, Ears Pierced by A Fife,” 
meaning tfie operation to which young ladies submit for the 
sake of wearing ear-rings. Fife’s next door neighbour was a 
spirit-dealer of the name of Drum. Cafeipbell and his brother 
Daniel, assisted by a third party, who we believe is still living, 
got a long thin deal-board, and painted on it, in capitals — 

The Spirit-stirring Drum — The Ear-piercing Fife. 

This they nailed one night over the contiguoas doors, to the 
great annoyance of Drum and Fife, and to the great amusement 
of every one else in Glasgow. In a few days afterwards Camp- 
bell set off* for Mull. 

From the first Campbell was thrown on his own resources for 
support. At thirteen or fourteen years of age, his means of pay- 
ing his class-fees depended on his obtaining employment as a 
teacher of younger children ; for surely, at that age, it is scarce 
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fit to call him by any other name. The genial life of childhood 
or boyhood neveu- was his in die sense in which it is that of al- 
most every person in tlie rank of life in which Camj)bell early 
took his natural and riijlitful position. AVc think that tliis forced 
aiid premature exertion of his (lenities dwarfed his intellectual 

I )owers — that the perpetual excitement in which he was kept by 
lis debating societi(‘s, and his competition for college ])rizes, 
could not but be injurious — and that it was above all things for- 
tunate when he was separated from Glasgow, and forced into the 
solitudes of the Ilebritles. His prize-verses had been the subject 
of such admiration that he ran tlie chance of being spoiled for 
ever; and nothing less than a separation from (Jlasgow and 
its coteries could have saved him. On the I8tb of May 1795, 
he started from Glasgow, in company Avith a class-lclklw, Jose|)h 
Finlayson, and took the road to inverarv. Word.swf)rtb, in a 
note to the Excursion, vindicating his choice of a j)edlar as the 
hero of his poem, quotes a passage from Heron’s Li^tters from 
Scotland, in which he says — “ A young man going from any 
])art of Scotland to England, of purpose to carry the pack^ was 
considered as goin^y to lead the life and acquire tlie fortune of a 
gentleman.” Poor yain|)bell,VaiTying bis store of learning to the 
Hebrides, did not feel the same elevation of spirit, when he 
thought of the value likely to be set on the articles in which he 
dealt. I was fain,” he says, from my father s reduced cir- 
cumstances, to accept, for six months, of a tutorship in. a High- 
land family at the farthest end of the Isle of Mull. To this, it 
is true, my poverty rather than my will consented. I was so 
little proud of it, that in passing through Greenock, I purposely 
omitted to call on my mother’s cousin, ]\Ir. llohert Sinclair, at 
that time a wealthy merchant, and first magistrate of the town, 
with a family of nine daughters, one of whom I married some , 
nine years afterwards.” He would not tell his |>rctty cousins he 
was going out in that capacity. He tells of an evening past in- 
the open air for the sake of economy. When he and Finlayson 
were repairing dinnerless to their beds, they saved the life of a 
boy who was drowning, and then thought they earned a fair 
right to their dinner. The poet tells of beef-steaks vanishing 
before them like smoke ;” — then came tankanls of ale — and 
then a night pasrtn singing and reciting poetiy. 

“ Jjife,” says Caraj)bcll, speaking of this scene, is happier in 
the transition than in the retrospect, but still I am bound to 
regard this part of my recollections of life as very agreeable. I 
was, it is true, very poor, but t>vas as gay as a larlc and hardy 
as the Highland heather.” We wish we had room for Camp- 
bell’s account of this journey. The wide Avorld contained not 
two merrier boys. Wo sang and recited poetry throughout the 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 II 
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long wild Highland glens.” They believed in Ossian, and Ossian 
had given an interest to the Gaelic people in their eyes. The 
I^ghland inns gave them herrings, potatoes, and whisky, and 
nothing else. Tlieir walk seems to have been in glorious weather. 
Full forty years afterwards, when Campbell wTote of it, he tells 
of his uiuncasurod delight at the roaring streams and torrents — 
the yellow primroses and the cuckoos— the heathy mountains, 
with the sound of the goats’ bleating at their tops. I felt a 
soul in every muscle of my body, and my mind was satisfied that 
I was going to earn ray bread by my own labour.” 

They met a boy, in a postman’s dress, quietly playing marbles 
on the road-side. You little rascal,” we said to him, “ are you 
the post-boy and thus playing away your time?” “ Na, sir,” 
answered Ifcd-jacket, I’m no the post ; I’m only an express !” 
At Inverary he and Finlayson parted company, and Campbell 
walked alone to Oban, under drenching rain. hVom Oban he 
crossed over to Mull. 

“ In the course of a long summer's day I traversed the whole length 
of the island — which must be nearly thirty miles — with not a foot- 
path to direct me. At limes I lost all traces of i^iv way, and had no 
guide but the sun going westward. About t*»vilight, however, I 
reached the Point Callioch,* the house of my hostess, Mrs, Campbell, 
of Sunipol— a w'^rthy sensible widow lady, who treated me with great 
kindness. I am sure I made a Conscience of my duty towards my 
pupils. I never beat them — remembering how much I loved my 
father for having never beaten me, 

“ At first 1 felt inelanclioly in this .situation, missing my college 
chums, and wrote a poem on my exile as doleful as any thing in 
Ovid’s Tristia. Bi^t I soon *^got reconciled to it.' The Point of Cal- 
lioch commands a magnificent prospect of thirteen llebrid islands, 
^ among which are Staffa and Icolrnkill, which I visited with enthusiasm, 
I had also, now and then, a sight of wild deer, sweeping across that 
wilder country, and of eagles perching con its, shore. These objects 
fed the romance of my fancy, and I may s^ that I was attached to 
Siini^iol before I took leave of it. Nevertheless, God wot, I was 
better pleased to look on the kirk steeples and whiristone causeways 
of Glfusgow than on all the eagles and wild deer of the Highlands.” 

The solitude in which Campbell now lived was sLrangely con- 
trasted with the busy scenes which he had left ; "and it must have 
been of great use to him to have time for actu^ communing with 


* " The ^iat Oallioch *’ is on the northern . shore of .Mitll, wliere the house of 
Sunipol 'may be easily seen by any one sailing from Tobermory to Staffa. It 
stands quite upon the shore, and occupies the centre of a hay immediately before 
you turn that point of Mull where you first got a view of the wondrous island 
which coutsius tho cave of Fingal. 
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Lis own mind. In sj)ite of its eminent men there was in the 
whole of the Glasgow literature something of a mercantile — not 
to say peddling — chardcter. It >\as disputative in its progrei^^ 
and all progress stopped at an early stage. exchangeable 

value of learning was chiefly thought of, and the great oly ect in 
life was the dictatorial position of the professor’s chair. By the 
system early proficiency and considerable accuracy of informa- 
tion, up to a certain not very high point, were attained ; and 
Can)]>bell was as near being ruined by the admiration of a little 
provincial circle as ever great man was, when his poverty for^^ 
tunately interposed to rescue him. 

It was the wisdom and the wdll of heaven 
That in a lonely tent had ca<5t 
The lot ofThalaba; 

Thcie mi^ht his soul de\clop best 
' Its stieiigtlieninga;ner»ies; 

There might ho from the woild * 

Ke( {) his heart pine and ii neon tamin ate, 

Till at the written hour lie should b(‘ found 
Fit sorviant of the witliout a spot. 

AV'e ha\e no doubt* that solitude is the true nursery for a great 
poet; and v^o think that the narrative of Camphell’s life--^)oth 
ill his success and his failures — is calculated rem.ukably to illus- 
trate this In the lonely residence, where he educated a few 
children, there was time for thought; nay, self-reflection was 
strangely forced on him, for the box containing his books did 
not arrive for some time, and till it arrived he was even without 
jiaper. A letter of his, dated June 1795, tells a friend of hia 
that there is no paper in Mull.” I’o have passed some time 
in thinking instead of writing, would have been no bad discipline 
for a young pri/e-poet. Campbell would write, liowrcver, jfA 
much as ho could, and he scribbled as much as he could on a 
white-washed wall. By the time pen, ink, and paper arrived, 
the w^all appeared like a broad-^slicct of manuscript. 

Of Campbell’s verses before be left Glasgow, tne only ones at 
all worthy of preserv^-ation are a hymn, most of wdiich was after- 
wards worked into the Pleasures of Hope. While in •Mull he 
employed bimself in adding to his translations from iI5scliylus 
and Aj'istophanes, probably thinking that a character for scholar- 
ship was more likely to lead to some provision by which he might 
support life, than anjr exertion in the wsy of original poetry. Dr. 
Beattie, howevOir^ gives us §ome lines descriptive of the scenery 
of Mull, which when shown to Dr. Anderson two years after- 
wards, led him to predict Campbell’s future success as a poet. 
The lines are well worth preserving : — 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN MULL. 

The tempest blackens on the dusky moor, 

And billows lash the long-resounding shore ; 

In pensiv?mood I roam the desert ground, 

And vainly sigh for seeneSc^JO longer found. 

O whither fled the pleasurable hours 

That chased each care, and fired the muse’s powers ; 

The classic haunts of youth for ever gay, 

Where mirth and friendship cheer’d the close of day ; 

The well-known vfilleys, where I wont to roam, 

The native sporls, the nameless joys of home ? 

Far difFcrcnt scenes allure my wondering eye ; 

The white wave foaming to the distant sky — 

The cloudy h(3avcns, unblest by summer’s smile — 

The sounding storm, that sweeps the rugged isle — 

The chill, bleak suinmj^ of eternal snow — 

The wide, wild glen — the pathless plains below — 

The dark blue rocks, in barren grandeur piled — 

The cuckoo sighing to the pensive wild ! 

Far difTerent these from all that charmed l^e^ore 
The grassy bunks of Clutha s wintling shope ; 

Her sloping vales, with waving forests lined. 

Her smooth blue lakes, unruffled by the wind; — 

Hail ! happy Clutha! glad shall I survey 
Thy gilded turrets from the distant way ; 

Thy sight shall cheer the wetiry traveller’s toil, 

And joy shall hail me to my native soil. 

June 1795 . 

In a letter of June 1795, one of his correspondents says to him 
— Wq have now three ^Pleasures’ by first-rate men of genius, 
viz., ^Imagination,’ ‘ Memory,’ ‘ Solitude.’ Let us cherish the 
^ neasures of Hope,’ that w'c may soon meet in ‘ Alma Mater.’ ” 
This is the first time that The Pleasures of Hope” is men- 
tioned. The Pleasures of Solitii^e,” commemorated in . the 
same sentence, are a few linc^i’ enclosed to Campbell, and 
wTitton by liis correspondent. That correspondent was the Rev. 
Hamilton Paul, afterwards and still minister at Broughton in 
Pcebles-sliire, specimens of whose poetry will found in an in- 
teresting volume, entitled The (Jontempor^ies of Burns and 
the more recent Poets of Ayrshire.” ** 

Through all Campbell’s poetry we find the traces of this resid- 
ence in the Uebridcs. The effect is well described and illus- 
trated by Dr. Beattie, whose own account of Highland scenery 
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is quite admirable. But for this we ca.* only refer to the book, 
as within the space to which wo must limit our paj>cr, it is quite 
impossible to pve any lengthened quotation. Campbell himself 
describes Iona and Stafta in one or two letteirs, but thc‘re is 
nothing peculiar in his accoufkt-^and wo think Dr. Beattie might 
have not unwisely omitted or greatlj^abridged these letters. ()f 
the superstitions of the people an amusing instance is given, of 
which the poet was himself the hero and the historian : — 

“ A mile or two from the house where I lived, was a hiirial-ground 
on the lonely moor. It was enclosed with an iron railing, so high a?* 
to be thought unscaleable. 1 contrived, by h?lp of my handkerchief, 
to scale the railing, and was soon scampering over the tombs. Some 
of the natives chanced to nee me skipping over jhe burial-ground. 
In «i day or two after this ad\enturc, I observed the family looking 
on me with an expression of not angry but mournful seiiousness. ft 
was to mo unaccountable ; but at last the old grandmother told me, 
with tcais in her eyes, that 1 gould not live long, for that my uraitA, 
or apparition, had been seen. ‘And where, pray?' ‘ Oh, leaping 
over the old luirial-ground !' The good old lady was much relieved 
by hearing that it was not ray wtaiih but myself.” 

Dr. Beattie liafl inquiries made at Afull as to any recollections 
of the poet that might linger there. Nothing was remembered 
but that he was a [irctty young mau.^’ Some local tradition 
also exists there, that the heroine of his poem, Caroline, was 
some fair Caroline of that district, and to this opinion his bio- 
grapher inclines, though he tells us of another Caroline that 
claims the same distinction. Goethe got into a siu’ious scrape, 
by transcribing the same love verses into the album of more 
than one young lady ; but we have no evidence that Camp- 
bell gave either lady any reason to think tliat she was the 
source of*his inspii^ation. We suspect that the Carolines and 
the Marias of the poets have no earthly representatives — that the 
golden locks which the jioct describes are not in general to be 
regarded as proving his adiniratiuii of red-liaired beauties, but 
rather as his form of escaping from the jJaiii realities of earth — 
that when we find the place of his residence is in a prose letter 
described as ^^only fit for the residence of the damned,” and 
verses of thfs satae date, such as follow ; — 

dh, gentle gale of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rosy feet should roam 
To revel with the cloudless hours 
In Nature^s more propitious home, 

Name to thy .loved Elysian groves, 

That o*ci; enchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than Cherub loves. 

And let that name be Caroline. 
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The lady, in such verses, seems to us as unreal as the land- 
scape; and we regret to say, that the poem called Caroline, 
though for a considerable time not printed in any of the poet’s 
own editions of his works, has been introduced into the last. It 
is, we think, wholly unworthy of the poet’s reputation. 

In the winter of 1796 ho returned to Glasgow, to contiritic 
attending his classes, and to support himself by private tuition. 
Among his puj)ils in this and a former session was one who is 
described in Camjibeirs journals, as a youth named Cuning- 
> hame, now Lord Cuninghame in the Justiciary Court of Edin- 
burgh. Grave as li^ now is, he was, when I taught him ‘ Xeno- 
phon and Lucian,’ a fine laughing, open-hearted boy, and so 
near rny own age, that we were rather like play-fellows than 
preceptor and pupil. Sometimes, indeed, I used to belabour 
him — ^jocosely alleging my sacred duty as a tutor — but I seldom 
succeeded in suppressing his risibility.” 

Lord Cuningharnc’s recollections of tlie period are distinct. 
“ He left on my mind, young as I was, a high impj^ssioii not 
only of his talents as a cliussical scholar, but of the elevation and 
purity of his sentiments.” lie tells us, that in reading Cicero 
and Demosthenes, he was fond of contrasting idicir speeches with 
those of modern orators. He used to repeat Chatham’s most im- 
passioned passages in favour of American freedom, Burke’s dQ- 
glamatioii against Warren Hastings, and Wilberforcc’s descrip- 
tion of the Middle Passage.” In the domestic circle, consisting 
of Campbell’s parents, sisters, and some lodgers, the elder por- 
tion of the society were deep haters of democracy and all inno- 
vation ; Tom Campbell and his brother Daniel were earnest 
democrats. 

When this session closed, Campbell again went to the High- 
lands as tutor; Hamilton’ Paul was similarly occuj^ied in the 
same neighbourhood, and the friends often met. In the course 
of the autumn,” says Dr. Beattie, Campbell and his friend Paul, 
indulged in frequent rambles along the shore of Loch Fyne. 
They then would climb some rocky , precipice to enjpy the land- 
scape at ease, and afterwards enjoy a frugal dinner at the Inver- 
ary Arms.” We have Paul’s account of |heir last day of this 
kind. They dined, by appointment, at the Inverary Arms, with 
two college friends. All met punctually at th^ inn-door. All 
were joyous ; “ but never did sohoolboy enjoy an unexpected 
holiday more than Campbell. He danced, sang, and capered, 
liaif frantic with joy. Our friends had tp ietur;n to the low coun- 
try, and we accompanied them across Lpeh Fyne to St. Katha- 
rine’s, where we pkrted ; they taking their way to Lochgilphead, 
while Campbell and I promen^ed the shore of the loch to 
^trachun The evening sun was just, setting behind the Granir 
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pians. The wood-fringed shores of tib lake— the sylvan scenes 
around the castle of Inverary-*- the sun-li* summits of the moun- 
tains in the distance — all were in<»piring. Thomas was in ecstasy. 
He recited poetry of his owii composition — some of which has 
never been jjrinted— and then addressed me — ‘ Paul, you and I 
must go in search of adventures, — ^younill bD*Eoderick Kandom, 
and I ^\ill go through the world with you as Stra}),* ” At Strecluir 
they parted, not without visiting the inn there, and taking a 
bowl of j)unch wdth the landlord. “ We parted with much re- 
gret. We never saw each other again, until w^e met at th«Mw 
great public dinner given to him as liord liector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow.” 

(’amnbelrs letters, from what he calls The solitary nook,” 
Ilf which he lived, are dreary enough. They have also tlie mis- 
fortune of being the letters of a man whose time hangs lieayy on 
his h%nds, ami who is ahva>s comjdaining that friend®! who liavo 
demands on their time are yot as active correspoiulents as he 
could wish. Ilis cause of complaint witli the world seems his 
own inaction. “ Tlio present moments,” ho says, art* of little 
importance to me. I must expect all niy plc*asure and pain from 
tlie reinenibranie*of the past, and the antic i|)ation of the future. 

* I have neat pocket copies of Virgil and Horace, af- 
fluence of English poets, a rod and flute, and a choice collection 
of Scotch and Irisli airs.” It ^oiilcl appear that he read dili- 
ffciitly for a while, with some hope of making liis way to the 
bar, and afterwards, when w^ant of funds rendered this out of the 
question, with some view of becoming an attorney, or earning 
his bread in an attorney’s office. 

The young poet was in love; and he tells of the enchantment 
of his evening walks,, accompanied by one wdio for a twelve- 
month past has won my purest but most ardent affection : 

“ Dear precious name — ^rest ever unrevealed, 

Nor pass these lips, in holy bilcnce sealed.” 

He speaks of sending his friend some lately written morsels of 
poetiy. In fact, The Pleasures of Hope,” playfully alluded to 
by llamilton Paul in a letter of the year before, was now seri- 
ously comnienced. 

The l{everen^d Mr. Wright, Campbell’s successor at DownieJ 
h^s supplied Dr. Beattie with some account of the scenery of 
this part of the Western Highlands, ami of tho poet’s habits. 
Everything recorded proves wha# we have before suagested, 
that all the elements of Campbell’s poetical life were at this time 
formed, indeed almost all the subjects which afterwards appeared 
in succession, and after a late manifestation, were here first pre- 
sented to his kindling fancy. In the Pilgrim of Glencoe, his 
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last poem of any lengtli, the very house in wliicJi he lived is 
described. • 

The Jacobite white rosd' festooned their door, and the inmates 

‘‘ All liiid llhat peculiar courtly grace, 

Tliat luarks the mcane!|t of the Highland race ; 

Warm hearts, that burn alike in weal or wo, 

As if the north-wind fanned their bosom's glow/* 

IVom a hill above the farm-house, which was his residence at 
Downie, and which was the poet’s constant place of resort, “ the 
eye looks down towards the beach wdiere considerable masses of 
rock bur all access to the coast ; while the vast expanse of the 
Sound of f J ura, with all its varying aspects of tempest and of calm, 
stretclics directly in front of the spectator. The island of Jpra 
forni'* the boundary of tlie opposite coast. Far southwards the 
sea opens in broader expanse towards the northern shores of 
Ireland, wdiich, in certain states of the atmospJicre, iflay be 
faintly descried. Northward, at a much shorter distance, is the 
whirlpool of Corrievrcckeii, whose mysterious noises may be 
heard occasionally along the coast.” The pictures in Gertrude of 
the scenery, calculated to affect the llighlant|^ (^migrant’s imagi- 
nation, w ere no doubt suggested b/' what thp poet was fond of 
beholding at this period of his life. 

Biit w ho is he that yet a dearer land 
Uemeiiibcrs uv or hills and far away ? 

Green Albin, what though he no more survey 
'fhy ships at anchor on her quiet shore, 

Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain bay, 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 

And distant islo^ that hoar the loud Corbrechtan roar ? 

Alas ! poor Caledonia's mountaineer 

That A\ ant’s stern edict e'er and feudal grief 

11 id forced him from a home he loved so dear 1” 

It would appear that Campbell’s youthful passion was the 
cause of his leaving Downie. lie felt tbatthe business of tuition 
was insufficient for more than bis ctwn support in the very hum- 
blest form, and he returned to hie fathers house. The aspect 
of things was unclianged there. Letters of mixed good and ill 
had arri^jed telling of the fortunes of the members of the family 
who had found a home in Yiiginia, and Thomas thought of go- 
ing thither to share their fortunes. His love-dream interfered 
with this ; his health too was breaking* He bad lived too much 
alone — he had laboured tooriiard at his studies — he had in spirit 
fought too many battles with the world^ which he thought wronged 
him even by tbe fact of not knowing of his existence — he liad 
with the pardonable pride of the poor, iniamned intended insult 
in every word addressed to him by those whom he called aristo- 
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crats, and the mind itself seemed likely to be wrecked in the 
sort of excitement in which lie* lived — “ eating his own heart,” 
doing infinite wrong in imagination to evgrybo<ly and every- 
thing of which he thought, ami resenting in the very dej3ths of 
his nature injuries that he had never suffered. lie absolutely 
saw nothing in its true aspect, and if fever had not supervened, 
and thus diverted the current of his thoughts, the case must have 
ended in madness. The injustice which he did the world it is 
probable never occurred to him. At this very time the greater 
part of the. poem, which was to place him among the great men^ 
of England, had been already written. So far from there being 
any indisposition at any period to acknowledge liis merits, they 
liad from the first hour of his connexion with the University of 
(jrlasgow, been rapturously hailed both liy jirofessors and stu- 
dents. The only means tliat the University liad of serving him 
was taken from them by his determination not to continue en- 
gaged in the education of pupils, nor to take orders in the 
Church. To» the first he had an invincible repugnance, and 
tlioiigh the deep-seated impressions of religion which he had 
received under his father’s roof,” resumed tlieir sway over his 
mind in after-lif*e,* yet he had at tins period adopted opinions 
incompatible with Iiis taking orders. 

When he recovered from fever he went to Edinburgh, and 
^as for a while employed as a copying clerk iii an attorney’s 
office, and seems to have thought himself entitled to discourse 
on the morality of the profession. Ilis earnings seem to have 
been but a few pence a day, and he left the business — not of at- 
torney, but of mere writing- cle»’k — with this sounding diatribe : 

“ AVell, 1 have fairly tried the business of an attorney^ and upon 
my conscience, it is the most accursed of all professions 1 such 
ineaiuiess — such toil — such contemptible modes of peculation — 
were never moulded into one profession. It is true there are 
many emoluments, but I declare to God thsij^ 1 can hardly spend, 
with a safe conscience, the little sum 1 made during my residence 
in Edinburglff’ He was fortunately introduced to Dr. Ander- 
son, th^ditor of the British Poets — an exceedingly amiable man, 
and who, if we may judge by the numberless dedications of vo- 
lumes of poems to him, was the general patron of any upfriended 
persons of wfaoso»talents he thought favourably. Anderson made^ 
out among the booksellers some employment for him, and lie was 
engaged to abridge Biyan Edwards’s West Indies — his first 
dealing with the jointer’s devil. 

His earliest published poem, The Wounded Hussar,” was 
produced at this time, and to this period Dr. Beattie refers 
“ The Dirge of Wallace,” which we thought had been written 
at Altona, some two or three years later. This poem has been 
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reprinted in the American editions of Campbell, but was never 
admitted into any edition authorized by the poet. Beattie was, 
therefore, right in ]^)rinting it. It is quite unequal to Ciimpbell’s 
usual style. There is a boj^h accumulation of the stock imagery 
of “ The Talcs of Wonder.” Havens, nightmares, matin-bells, 
and midnight tapers, are scattered in waste profusion over the 
opening of the poem, to the consternation of the English king 
and the affright of Wallace’s wife — nothing can well be worse 
than all this. What follows is better, and there are some lines 
worthy of Campbell. 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour 
Tliat the trumpet of death on an English tower 
Hud the dirge of her warrior sung. 

# * 0 * ' 

Oh I it was not thus when his ashen spear 
Was true to that knight forlorn, 

And hosts of a thousand werp scatter'd like deer, 

At tbe blast of the hunter’s horn ; ^ 

When he strode o’er th,e wreck of each wejl-foughl field, 

With the yellow-hair d chiefs of his native land ; 

For his In nee was not shivercc} on helmed or shield, 

A /id the sword that was Jit for archangel to^wield 
Was light i/i his terrilfle hand. 

The habits of life at thi^ period, both in the Ilighlaiids a^d 
at Glasgow, were unfavourable to temperance, in wild dis- 
tricts where there were few inns, the virtue of hospitality rc- 

a uired every gentleman to throw his house freely open, and to 
etain as long as possible W'hateVcr guest might arrive. At 
Edinburgh and Glasgow men drank till day-break; in the 
Highlands the sun was shut out till long after mid-day. At 
college the Glasgow studenta never met at each other’s rooms 
without a third companion, in the shape of a black bottle, that 
exercised no little^influence on their discussions.” Campbell 
admired the Celtic character, and was everywhere a;«^welconi 0 
guest. Campbell was a diligefit stiident^and. of Social tempera- 
ment ; he lived amid strong temptations,- which he is described 
as resisting firmly. Dr. Beattie, relating this part of his life, 
tells us that ho lived temperately, and mat he v^as uniformly 
simple and spare in his diet. ^ 

In the next he minted to l^iuburgh, to seek such 
bread as it could give to & man of letters, ills abridgment of 
Bryan Edwards was ready for the -press. IJe had re^ivec} his 
twenty guiti^s-^the first-fruits of the poor trade in which he ^ 
was about ;^to embark*— and he looked for another^ cpmmisrion 
from the publisher. His mortiin^ h^e proposi^' give to at- 
tendance on College lecthres^ and his evhtiidgs to the book- 
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sellers. A'^letter of his, ^vritteii so(>ii aft* •*, says — “ I have the 
prospect of employment bufficient for this whiter. Bc}ond that 
period I dare not hope.” 

His winter’s work for tlie bot ksellcrs was compiling extracts 
from books of travels for a grammar of geograpliy, “ by a 
society of gentlemen;” hard work, and it gave him a chest 
complaint, which soon disenabled him to make anj further ex( r- 
tions in this way. Tlie hope of joining his brothers in America 
was again indulged and again disappointed. lie now" attended 
pupils and taught Greek and Latin. “ In this,” lie says, £• 
made a comfortable livelihood, till ^ The Pleasures of Hope’ 
came over me. I took long walks about Arthur’s Seat, conning 
over my owm (as I thought them) magnificenUines ; and as my 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’ got on, my pupils fell on.” At tliis flnie 
he had already formed the acquaintance of Jtdiiey and Brown. 
With Lord Brougham he was also acejnainted. Ik had rela- 
tives in Edinburgh, and his peyent-sf joineil him in the course of 
the } ear. 

Dr. Berfttie gives an interesting account of the (Mrcumstances 
under which The Pleasures of Hope” was first publisln d. An- 
derson succeededMM obtaining for the co])yright sixty pom uls, and 
about two hundred cojaes of the poem, for which (\unj>bell 
found friends to subscri()e. The copyright must have been very ^ 
profitable to the booksellers, but we are not sure that what was 
given was as inaileouate a price as Carajibell afterwards thought. 
He made some additions to the poem when it came to be rc- 
jirintcd, for whicli tho publishers gave him fifty pounds on each 
edition of a thousand copies, and they once, at least, allowed 
him to print a subscription edition for his own exclusive benefit. 
On the whole wc think they dealt liberally witli liim. At Dr. 
Anderson’9^ (yampbell became acquainted with Lejdcn. Ley- 
den and he soon disagreed. They were both disputative; they 
were both strugglers for bread ; and both were seeking distinc- 
tion in tjje same circle, and through very miicb the same means. 
Leyden’s own conduct was often such as to suggest doubts of 
his sanity, and he seems to have really thought Campbell insane. 

A story had been circulated in Edinburgh society that Camp- 
bell was about to commit suicide, when Anderson met him, 
diverted him* froitf his purpose, and maile arrangements for the 
publication of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” Campbell denied tho 
truth of the stoxy, and believed Leyden to havo been the in- 
ventor of it, ana hence arose between them an irreconcilable 
feud. Some years afterwards Sir Walter Scott, who had been 
first introduced to Campbell by Leyden, repeated to him the 
poem of Hohenlindenf ' Dash it roan,” said Leyden, tell 
the fellow that ]( bate hyn ; hnt, dash him^ he has written the 
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finest verses that have been published these fifty years.” I,” 
says Scott, “ (lid mine errand ^as faithfully as one of Homer’s 
messengers, and had for answer, ^ Tell Leyden that I detest 
him ; but I know the value of his critical aj)probation.* * * 

‘ When licyden comes bacl^ from India,’ said Tom Campbell, 

^ hat cannibals he will have eaten, what tigers he will have 
torn to piec’cs.’”* That Camj)bell seriously meditated suicide 
there is no evidence — evidence abundant there is his having 
exhibited such excitement of manner as to have rendeied any- 
thing he might do not surprising. Mr. Somerville, landscape- 
painter, lived in the house where Campbell hxlgcd ; he saw 
some fragUKMits of the forthcoming poem, and was astonished at 
seeing anything so highly finished and dignified in tone from 
a 5'outh whose (lenieanour was so unpretending, and whose or- 
dinary ('onversation was (juaint, (jueer, desultory, comic, occa- 
sionally (|uorulous and sarcastic, but always the reverse of poe- 
tical.” 'rhis led Somerville to watch his eccentric neighbour,^ 
and moods of “ dark but very transient despond(jiicy” occa- 
sionally gave him great alarm. 

“ Jt oft(Mi ha])pened,” says Somerville*, “ that he wandered 
into my room — never oftener tlmii when iio wanted ^ to get 
away from himself? One night, especially,^ he stalkt‘d in, knit- 
ting his brows, and without uttering one word, sat himself down 
ladore tlic fire — then, after a while, he took np the ])()ker, and 
began to trace inatlieinatieal figures among the soot on tlie ba(*k 
of the chimney.” In tin* manner of an insane man he addressed 
8oiiu*rville in insulting language; and, at last, the true pent-up 
feeling l)iirst out. He had been working at the proofs of his 
poem till — wliatever meaning the verses had or seamed to have 
— vanished away, and the whole thing appeared to him to be 
trawsh. It became torture to him to look at what h!l had done. 

There are days,” he added, ‘‘ when I can’t abide to walk in 
the sunshine, and when I would almost rather be shot than come 
within the sight of any man, or be spoken to by amy mortal I 
This has been one of those days. Haw heartily 1 wished for 
night.” 

That night they supped together. We are not sure that Dr. 
Beattie^ is right in his statement that Campbell was, at this 
period of his life, always temperate. They sate up till after one 
o’clock; and at that hour there seems no probability that they 
separated, as Somerville says, that about that hour Campbell 
became wildly merry*— regarded it as a settled point that his 
poem was to make him a great man — fixed how and where he 
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was to live ; and liis friend i*ogarded him In all this as perfectly 
ill earnest. “ I told him,” says ^omervillc, “ tliat he had got a 
cross of the Spanish hidalgo in his character. Pride and hauteur 
shared largely in his composition. He woultl fire up at the re- 
motest indications of an intentional slight or offence.” 

Never was a poem subjected t(f a severer ordeal than The 
Pleasures of Hope/’ while yet in manuscript. Anderson insisted 
on the jealous correction of every line. Th^ opening altogether 
dissatisfied him ; and tlie publication was delayed till some hapjiy 
hour of inspiration might supply something poetical enough for , 
Anderson’s scrupulous taste. His own character for discrimiua- 
ti6n was risked, as he had everywhere j)raised the poem ; and 
C-amphcll was actually thrown into a fever by the j)erpctual 
efforts at coiTcction imposed on him. At last the oj)ening of the 
poem, as it at present stands, was hit upon. The original manu- 
script of the poem is now in the possession of Mr. Patrick Max- 
well of Edinburgh. We trust that in fiitun; editions of “Tlie 
Pleasures of Ho|)e” such variations as the manuscript presents 
may be cotftmunicated to the public. 

"rhe poem was instantly successful, and it deserved its instant 
and great success# * Its finislii^d versification, in all juobability, 
aided its immediate impression on the public mind more tlian it 
w'ould, had it been published a few years after, wlien Scott had 
fainiliari^sed the lovers of poetry to the looser ballad rhymes in 
which his verse-romances were written. There was something in 
The Pleasures of Hope” to delight every one : the leading topics 
of the day were seized on — the Slave Trade — the Erencrh Kevo- 
Iiition — the Partition of Poland — a number of unconnected j)ic- 
tures were united by a bond which the imagination recognised, 
and which the judgment did not repudiate; for, distinct as the 
objects of Hope arc, Hope iteelf is sufficiently one to give a kind 
of unity to the subject — a unity greater than was felt suffi- 
cient for poetical purposes in the case of Akenside’s and 
Kogers’ ppeins. ^Campbell is said, late in life, to have shed tears 
when reading tbe poetry of Goldsmith ; and in some of his ear- 
liest verses he mves him praise of a kind that shows with what 
delight he had read the Traveller and the Deserted Village. 
A stronger proof of this is his unconscious imitation of Gold- 
smith’s forms* of ^pression — hw easy idiomatic style in* the de- 
scription of the familiar scenes of domestic life — and the very 
cadence of his verses. No young writer^s style can be altogether 
liis own ; but through Campbelrs style, wliile it is often an echo 
of Goldsmith’s, and yet oftener of Darwin’s, there is a distin- 
guishing tone — in-some/espects superior to that of either. In 
Darwin everything peculiar is glaring picture or mere sound : 
where he is best he is most tmlike himself. Campbell, when be 
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most reminds us of Darwin, is yet sure to relieve us from the in- 
tolerable glare by some ai)|)eal tu the heart and mind. There is 
in Darwin a strange confusion, as if sounds were addressed to 
the eye and colours to the ear, and in all this dealing with the 
human mind, as influenced through tlie senses alone, he does 
not succeed in either producing music or picture. In Goldsmith 
we sometimes find repose, and almost languor, where you look 
for elevation, Campbell, though he can scarcely be said to have 
the exquisite graces of Goldsmith, even in his hapipiest passages, 
,_rarely allows the spirit of his reader to flag. Open anywhere 
The Pleasures of Hope.” One of Tunier s beautiful engrav- 
ings, in Moxon’s edition of 1843, directs our eye to a passage 
near the beginning of the poem. The watchman on the moon- 
lit sea is thiqjving of his Iiome : — 

“ His native liills, that rise in happier climes — 

The grot, that heard his song of other limes — 

ITis cottage-home, his hark® of slender sail — 

His giassy lake and broom wood-blossomed vale,” 

These lines surely w^ere the effect of Goldsmith’s lines still 
echoing on the young poet’s dreaming ear » 

“ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the glitling sail,” &c. 

We transcribe a few^ linos, without saying wdiether they are from 
Darwin or from Campbell. Those who iiave but a general re^ 
collection of both poems will, we think, find some difficulty in 
saying from which poem they are ; — 

Roll on, ye stars ! exuljt in youthful prime ; 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time ; 

Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 

Flowers of the sky, ye too tp age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of tlie field ! ^ 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall ^ush; 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 

Headlong, extinct, in one dark centre fall, 

And death and night and chaos mingle all ! 

Till o’er tlie wreck, enmrging from the storm, 

Immortal nature lifts her changeful form~ ‘ 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

And soars and shihes another and the same.*' 

The poem immediately introduced Campbell into whatever of 
literary society there was at Edinburgh.^ Burns was but three 
years dead ; and the men who hailed the Advent of Burns w'ere 
still living, and disposed to welcome with honour the young 
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poet* Each day increased the popularity of his poem— each day 
increased the circle of his acquakitances. The Edinburgh book- 
sellers gave him so many new commissions, that tfeere was con- 
siderable danger of his becoming little better than a provincial 
literary hack. The Edinburgh s^vans and their wives asked 
him to so many dinners and soirees, that he describes himself as 
fagged to death, and as unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
booksellers. He appears to have at once given up, and for ever, 
all notions of studying medicine, which, when he came to Edin- 
burgli, was among his purposes, to make liis way to London. • 
As his object was to obtain the means of livelihood among the 
booksellers, and as the profits of “ Tlie Pleasures of Ilope” 
gave him the opportunity, he determined to ramble for 4 while 
through Germany, there to Icam something of its language and 
literature before visiting London. In «)une 1800, he went to 
Newhavon, and then to I^eith, from which he and his brother 
])assed over to Hamburgh. He was introduced to Klopstock, 
whom lie describes as a mild, civil, old man.*^ » Our only 
iiitercoiii\se was in Latin.” He gave Klopstock a copy of the 
third edition of The Pleasures of Hope,” and Klopstock made 
Lis visit to Gerimfiiy pleasant by giving him letters of introduc- 
tion to his friends in other parts of Germany. He proceeded to 
llatisbon ; a letter to Anderson describes the scenery. We must 
make room for a sentence. 

“ The journey to Ratisbon was tedious but not unpleasant. The 
general constituents of German scenery are corn-fields, many leagues 
in extent, and dark tracts of forests, equally extensive. Of this the 
eye soon becomes tired ; but in a few favoured spots there is such an 
union of wildness, variety, richness, an^^ beauty, as cannot be looked 
upon without lively emotions of pleasure and surprise. We entered 
the valley of Ileitsch, on the frontier of Bavaria, late in the evening, 
after the sun had set beliind the hills of Saxony. A winding road 
through a long woody plain leads to this retreat. It was some hours 
before we got across it, frequently losing our jvay in the innumerable 
heaths that intciftct each other. At last the shades of tlie forest 
grew deeper and darker, till a sudden and steep descent seemed to 
carry us into another w’orld. It was a total eclipse ; but, like the 
valley of the shadow of death, it was the path to paradisli Suddenly 
tlie scene expanded into a broad, grassy glen, lighted from ftbove by 
a full and beautiful moon. It united with all the wildness of a Scotch 
glen the verdure of an English garden. The steep hills on either 
side of our green pathway were covered with a luxuriant growth of 
trees, where millions of fire-files fiew like stars among the branches. 
Such enchantment cquld not.be surpassed in Temp^ itself* I would 
travel to the walls of China to feel again the wonder and delight that 
elevated my spirits wh^n I first surveyed this enchanting scene. An 
incident apparently slight certainly heightened the effect produced by 
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external beauty. While we gazed up to the ruined fortifications that 
Btrctched in bold broken piles across the ridge of the mountain, mili- 
tary music sounded at a distance. Five thousand Austrians, on their 
inarch to Bohemia, (where the French were expected to penetrate,) 
passed our carriage in a long broad line, and encamped in a wide plain 
at one extremity of the valley.*' As we proceeded on our way, the 
rear of tfieir army, composed of Kcd cloaks and Pandours, exhibited 
strange and [)icturesque groups, sleeping on the bare ground, with 
their horses tied to trees ; whilst the sound of the Austrian trumpets 
died faintly away among the echoes of the hills.” 

In all Campbeirs poetry there is nothing better — we had al- 
most saifl nothing so good; and the incidents of actual war 
whicli lie beheld are described with equal effect. He was lios- 
pitahly received by the Benedictine Monks of the Scottish Col- 
ege of St. James. He describes the splendour and sublimity of 
the Catliolie service, which lie probably heard for the first time ; 
and tlie Cathedral music at Ratisjbon lie speaks of as grand be- 
yond concejition. 

On the morning before the French entered Katisbon, a solemn 
ceremony was held. The passage in the Latin service was singularly 
apropos to the fears of the inhabitants for 6ie^»^c and bombardment. 
The dreadful prophecy, ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou shalt be 
made desolate,' was cliantcd by a loud single voice from one end of 
tlio long echoing Catliochal, A pause more expressive than any 
sound succeeded, and then the whole thunder of the organs, trumpets, 
and drums broke in. I never conceived that the terrijic in music 
could be carried to such a pitch.” 

In the Benedictine Monastery of St. James’s young Scotch- 
men were educated for th# Roman Catholic priesthood. Its 
revenues have declined, and the brotherhood, Dr. Beattie tells us, 
has latterly amounted but to six or seven individuals. They 
were strongly attached to the interests of the Stuarts ; they had 
for the most part left Scotland at six or seven years of age, and 
every prejudice of religion and politics was carefully nourislicd. 
•They and Campbell did not long cvnitinuc friends. Tlie Jaco- 
bite and the Jacobin cannot long hunt in couples. The monks 
had recoinnpnded Campbell to lodgings, where he was robbed 
by his host or his servants ; and when he complained, the monks 
took part with the native against the stranger.’ Then came let- 
ters home from Campbell, describing the monks as ‘Mazy, loath- 
some, ignorant, and ill-bred.” He tells of one of them attacking 
him witli the most blackguard scurrility, and this in their own 
refectory. 

“ I never,” says Campbell, ‘‘ found myself so carried away by in- 
dignation. I flew at the scoundrel, and would have rew'arded his 
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insolence had not the others interposed ; 1 nt prevented as I have 
been from proceeding to extremities, what 1 have done is punishable 
by law, and the wretch has malevolence enough t6 take advantage of 
my rashness. O, if I had him at^the foot of John’s Hill, 1 would 
pummel his carroty locks, and thrash him to the gates of purgatory. 
I saw him to-day. I was on the •bridge along witii him, and fiad 
gi'osped my yellow stick to answer his first salutation if he had dared 
to address me, but he slunk past without saying a word.” 

Til is scene would have been enough to have separated Camp- 
bell from the Scotch monks ; but lie also speaks of the convey 
sation whenever he went there turning on politics, and witlv 
very ignorant men — and both Camjibell and the monks were 
exceedingly ignorant of the actual springs of European politics — 
it is not surprising that a temper of disj)iitativGness on both 
sides, which seem'S inseparable from the blood which both in- 
herited, rendered all society, in any true sense of the word, im- 
possible. ^ 

Campbeirs pecuniary means now began to fail, and his letters 
evince increasing gloom ; but his was a miri3 that the slightest 

i rlcam of sunshine was sufficient to cheer, and evei>for his glopni 
le had then aft Aunfailing#r*esource in the glorious faculty of 
imagination. An Engagement to supply occasional poems to the 
Morning Chronicle, by which he earned some two guineas for 
each little copy of verses, makes him the hfippiest ot men, and 
the very incidents that liad almost overcome Ins spirit, and madb 
his friends fear that melancholy might deepen into insanity, 
became the subject of his poems. The lines on leaving a scene 
in Bavaria, are evidence of this. Campbell took advantage of 
an armistice between Austria and France, to make several ex- 
cursions into the interior, when liostilities were renewed, 
he became apprehensive of personal danger, and I'eturiicd to 
Hamburgh. He settled for the winter months at Altona. 
From Altona his* communications with the Morning Chronicle 
became frequent. Several of the poems which have been since 
collected into the authorized editions of his works, appeared for 
the first time iiv this form — many of them with his name, and 
some — for he began to fear^that his name appearing too fre- 
quently in , newspapers might injure his reputation — were 
printed without his name. Among the latter was “ The Mari- 
ners of England,” and we believe “The Exile of Erin.” 

“ Lochiel,” and “ Hohcnlindcn,” at an after period, were first 
published without the author’s name. Of “ The Exile of Erin,'’ 
we have Campbell’s own account of the origin : — 

“ While tarrying at Hamburgh, I made acquaintance with some of 
the refugee Irishmen, who had concerned in the rebellion of 
1798. Among them was Anthony McCann, an honest excellent man 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 I 
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— ^who is still I believe alive — at least I left him in prosperous cir- 
cumstances in Altona a few years ago.* When I first knew him, he 
was in a situation much the reverse ; but Anthony commanded re- 
spect, whether he was rich or poof. It was in consequence of meeN 
ing him one evening on tho banks of the Elbe, lonely and pensive 
at the thoughts of his situation, that I wrote ‘ The Exile of Erin.’” 

The song is to an Irish air, to which more than one set of 
vR>rds had been written in Ireland — resembling CampbelPs in 
metre, and the general turn of the sentiment. It seems certain 
Ynat either among the Irish students at Glasgow, or witli 
McCann and his associates, Campbell had fallen in with the air, 
and* some one or other of these songs. One of these songs 
which is said to have been written in 1792, begins with the 
words — ^ 

“ Green were the fields, where my forefathers dwelt, oh 
Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh ; 

Though our farm it was small, yet comforts wc felt, oh 
Erin mdVournecn, slawn lath go bragh ; 

At Icngtli^came the day, when our lease did expire, 

And fain would I live where before lived my ^irc ; 

But oh, well a day, I was forced to retire, , ^ 

Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh." 

Campbell’s acquaintanceship with McCann and his other 
Irisli friends was likely to lead him into trouble. Perhaps some 
feeling of this made him not solicitous to connect his name with 
the Exile of Erin.” At Ratisbon he knew that his politics 
were more than suspected. In April^he returned, via London, 
to his mother’s, who had during his absence become a ’vidow. 
While in London ho made the acquaintance chiefly through 
Perry, of Lord Holland, Mackintosh, Rogers, and others of that 
class. IHs stay was short. He returnea by sea. A lady who 
travelled by the same vessel, startled him By the information 
that Campbell the poet had been arrested in London for High 
Treason, was confined to the Tower, and expected tojjo executed. 
This was rather . serious. ^‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” When he got to his mot^^ier’s, he found her alarmed by 
similar repoifts. He at once wrote to tho SheriflF of Edinburgh, 
saying, that he would wait on him, to refute the calumny. Next 
morning he found the SheriflF disposed to deal kindly witli him, 
but believing in his guilt. " Mr. Campbell, I wish you had not 
come to me, there is a warrant out against you for High Treason; 
you are accused of congjiring with General Moreau in Austria, 
and with the Irish in Hamburgh, to get a French army landed 

* Written in 1837T-M^Cai]U is since dead. 
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ill Ireland. Take my advice, and do not press yourself on ray 
notice.” Where are tlio proftfs V* " Oh, you attended Jacobin 
clubs in narnburfjli, and you carae over from thence, in the 
same vessel with Donovan, who commaiulcd a regiment pf rebels 
at Vinegar Hill.” Camjibell insisted on an investigation of the 
charges. His trunks had been seized at Leith — they w^re ex- 
amined for documentary proofs of his treason ; among his papers 
was found a copy of Ye Mariners of England.” This was nbt 
an hour to say more than was necessary of the authorahip of the 
Exile of Erin.” ^ 

The Irisli traitors after all were net treated with any great se- 
verity. CJanijiboll tells Donovan^s story, which, we dare say, 
was the story of dozens. At first, things looked bad enough. At 
Ijoith lie was put into a post-chaise with a King’s messenger, 
who humanely observed at every high post they passed on the 
road — Ijook up, you Irish rascal, and see the lieight of the 
gallows from whicli you willibe dangling in a«*fow days.” 

“ A twelvemonth afler,” says CanipbolJ, “ I mot Donovan in Lon- 
don, and rocognised iny gaunt Irish friend, looking very dismal. 

‘ lla, Donovan, Parish you jpy in getting out of tlie Tower, where, I 
was told, they had finprlsoaed you, and were likely to treat you like 
another Sir AVilliam 'Wallace.' — ‘ Och I ” said he, ‘ good luc*k to the 
Tower ; black was tbo day that I was turned out of it. Would that any 
one w^oukl get mo into it for life.’ — ‘ My stars! and were you not in eon- 
linemen t V — ^ Ne’er a bit of it. The Government allowed me a pound 
sterling a-day as a State prisoner. The Tower gaoler kept a glorious 
table ; and he let me walk out where I liked all day long, pretty secure 
that 1 should return at meal times; and, then, he had a nice pretty 
daughter.’ — ‘ And don't you go and see her in the Tower V — * Why, 
no, my dearTellow ; the courser of true love never yet ran smooth. I 
discovered that she had no money, and she found out that ray IrisH 
estixtes, and all I had told her of their being confiscated ih the rebel- 
lion, was sliccr blarney. So then your merciless Government ordered 
me to be liberated aS a State prisoner. I was turned adrift on tjie wide 
world, and glad to become a Reporter to one of the newspapers."* 

'\VIiile Donovan was living comfortably in tlie Tower, Camp- 
bell was experieacing the Irish adage, that virtue is its own re- 
w^ard. Thd poverty of his family nad increased. Aif annuity^ 
which constitute part of their support, had died with his fathe^ 
and distress stared them in the race. * A subscription edition oT 
“ The Pleasures of Hope” was the only resource thataugg^tod it- 
self. It is a s^d thing to think how much of advantoge to, so- 
ciety has been lost by no arrangement having been made in 
Scotland, where all education is conducted by professorial teach- 
ing — in Scotland, so Justly proud of her hteraiy men — for 
Campbell’s support, by cotinecting him with one of her Univer- 
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sities. Ill his ])roject of u new edition of The Pleasures of 
iroj)c” Scott and jeftrey gave liiiA such aid and encouragement 
as they could ; and he went to Liverpool to see what could be 
done there. From Liverpool he wont to London, and seems to 
have been conncct(id with LorckMinto in some capacity of secre- 
tary. In the course of this year (1802) “ Lochiel” was written. 
With the booksellers he contracted for a continuation of Smol- 
lett’s History of England,” in three volumes, at £100 per 
volume, which apjjcared under tlie title of Annals ot George 
III.” It is an exceedingly useful abridgment, plainly and uii- 
anibitioiisly written ; and wie have found it a work of very con- 
venient reference. 

In a jioem written in Germany, there are some allusions wliieh 
Dr. Hcattie does not think himself authorized distinctly to ex- 
])lain, to some love-dream which had been floating before the 
j)oet’s fancy — 

“ Yea, c,veif the name I have Worshi])ped in vain, 

Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again.*’ 

And, at the same time, we find some verses, which wc suppose 
his cousin Matilda was likely to think very beniStiful: 

Oh cherub, Content, at thy mosS-covered shrine 
I could pay all my vows, if Matilda were mine. 

If Matilda were mine, whom enraptured I see, 

1 would breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee.” 

This is not very passionate — still it was good enough for the 
newspaper in which it appeared, and the young lady was not 
likely to be a severer critic than Mr. Perry or his editor. Camj)- 
bell, however, does not describe himself as falling in love with 
Matilda Sinclair fi^r a couple of ycai’s after writing these verses ; 
bnd as- more than one political Irishman claims the hojiour of 
being the exile of Erin, perhaps some other Matilda was the 
heroine of these rhymes. The final Matilda,^we are told by the 
poet, was a beautiful, lively, and lady-like wonlan. She liad tra- 
velled too ; and Campbell’s storfes of the Rhine and Danube 
were more than matched by hers of the Rhone and the Loire. 
In Geneva, too, she had learned the art of making the best cup 
of Mocha* in the world; i£nd there was a tradition that the Turk- 
ish Ambassador seeing her at the Opera in a tihban and feathers 
asked who she was ; was told she was a Scotch lady ; and tliijre- 
upon said, hd had seen nothing so beautiful in Europe. Her 
features,” says Dr. Beattie, had much of the Spanish cast ; her 
coihplexicm was dark; her figure graceful, below the middle 
size ; she had great vivacity of manners, energy of mind, and 
sensibility, or rather irritabijity, which often impaired her health.” 
Tlie subscription for Campbell’s poems was going on well ; the 
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booksellers owed him money for the Annals,” or rather ho 
would be entjfled to somo wli«u the commission was executed, — 
he had contracted, to be sure, a debt of £200, for which he paid 
£40 a-year interest — and he laid in his desk a fifty pound note. 
TJie lady’s father in vain endeavoured to persuade the youiif; 
people of the madness of marriage in their circumstances. The 
j)oot would not listen ; the lady did listen ; but she got ill from 
anxiety — and so married they must be and they were. 

Early in the next year, it was suggested to Campbell to apply 
for the Regent’s chair in the University of Wilna. The bait 
chance of the })oet’s success in obtaining the appointment de- 
pended on its not being known to those who might be his com- 
pi*titors that he w’as a candidate. lie could not be expected to 
use the artifices of low intrigue, vhich, it was to bo feared, 
could alone be successful if the office were thrown open to com- 
petition, and the very mention of his name in connexion with 
the appointment would at oyee have the effect of terminating 
the kind of engagements with publishers and* journalists by 
wdiich his daily bread was obtainecl. Passages from The Plea- 
sures of Hope” were likely to be cited by his oj)ponents on the 
subject of the |l5iirtition of 4^oland, which would at once dispose 
of iiis clainus. Tlie secret did, in spite of his care to guard it, 
tnuispire ; and, after some communication with persons connected 
with the Russian legation, he felt it prudent to retire from the 
conte.st. 

Campbell’s letters at this time, though often written in ill 
health, and under depressing anxieties, shew that his married life 
was happy. A letter from a young female relation, who w^as 
this time on a visit with them, says, they were greatly at- 
tached. Mrs. C. studied her husband in every way. As one 
proof, the poet being closely devoted to his books and writing 
during the day, she would never suffer him to be disturbed by 

S iestions or intrusion, but left the door of his room a little ajar, 
at she might every now and then have a silent peep at him. 
On one occasion, she called me to come softly on tiptoe, and she 
would shew me the j)oet in a moment of inspiration. Wc stole 
softly behind his chair — his eye was raised — the peji in his hand, 
but he was .quite unconscious of our presence, and ye a’ctired 
unsuspected.” 

lie tliought for awhile (>^f Edinburgh for a residence, but Lon- 
don or its neighbourhood was the only place where the kind of 
employment he wanted was io bo- obtained. He had formed a 
connexion with the Star newspaper — we believe, translating for 
them matter from the foreign journals— which gave him four 

f uineas a-w^eek. He also wrote for Reviews ; and ho seems to 
ave been anxiously looking round him to purchase a share in 
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some Magazine, thinking something might be made by adding 
the publisher’s profits to those of literary inan.^ Ilis health, 
and that of his young family, reiidored it desirable to live in the 
country ; and ho found a Ijousc at a niodorato rent at Sydenham 
Common, fi*om which lie rode iiito town every day. He could 
scarcely have placed himself in any situation more favourable for 
health, or for study ; and vsociety was, in cveiy sense of the word, 
good. He could reckon on two hundred a-yeai* from the “ Star” 
and the Pliilosophical Magazine;” both of which \^ 're ”con- 
A^/cted by the same jiroprietor. This did little to supply his 
wants, when out of it it is considered he had to keep a horse. 
He took whatever employment he couhl get. lie wrote a vast 
deal, “ dispirited,” he says, “ beneath all hope of raising my re- 

I mtation by wliat I could write, I contracted for only anonymous 
abour, and, of course, at an humble j)rice,” Overwork produced 
restlessness at niglit, and the necessity of liaving recourse to 
ojiiatcs. llis Edinburgh friends continued to obtain subscri]>tiuns 
for his poems. Jvichardson — a friend of his who yet survives, was 
indefatigable — and Scott was active. There are some letters Irom 
Campbell to Seott, In which two or three projects of ])nbli.sli- 
ing lives of the British poets, and Jifrge editiotuS of tlieir works, 
in partnership, arc suggCvSted ; they failed. Jii one of the letters 
to Scott, wo have the Battle of Copenhagen,” tlie first form of 
the Battle of the Jialli» Some exceedingly spirited stanzas are 
omitted in the recast, still the second poem is far superior to the 
first. Dr. Beattie has also given us tlie opportunity of comparing 
Lochiers Warning” as it now stands with the original draft, 
^hc Battle of Copenhagen” is cut down to a tliird of its ori- 
ginal dimensions. “ Lochiel” is amplified by additional inci- 
dents, and the pictures are throughout libiglitencd. Both ]>ooms 
are greatly improved; and to jmiuig poets, we think, the compari- 
son of these works in their first and in tlieir finished state would 
be a most useful study. 

A letter to Scott, dated October 2, 1805, concludes with 
the postscript, MajeHy been plenaed to confer nfeasion 

of £200 a-year on me. Goi> save the King,” 

Campbell himself, and other writers wlio have addressed the 
public th\’ougli the various channels of periodical literature, liave 
been the inaja instruments in creating a Publi« 5 »and thus giving 
the chance of resjiectable hr<?ad to those who may select this un- 
obtrusive way of communicating instruction. It is probable that 
the author will at all times be less highly paid than the clergy- 
man or the physician, but that he has the means of living 
all, with the ordinary decencies of life, is due to Jolinson, 
above all oth^r men, and, after him, to those who have rendered 
it impossible that men shall consent to dO without intellectual 
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food. There is not a nook of Scutlan.d wliich is not better for 
having prodiK^ed Burns. IIisjM)cins and Campbell’s would not, 
in all j)robability, have been ]>iiblishe(l at all, if it were not for 
local subscriptions. Tlie love <.f letters, now diffused everywhere, 
renders such patronage no longer necessary; and tliere now is, 
probably, a stronger feeling agTiinst an expedient of the kind 
tlian suggested itself to any one in the year 1805. However this 
be, at tile time when Campbell obtained the pension, which, as 
far as is known, was given by Fox at Lord llol land’s solicita- 
tion, it did not ai)pear unbecoming to his friends to seek to make 
some permanent provision for his family, by again publishing a 
subscription edition of his poems. Horner worked hard for him, 
and with good success. ‘In a letter to iliehardson, Homer says, 

It may do you g<Jod, among the slaves in Scotland, to let it be 
known that Mr. Titt * put his name to the subscription when he 
was at Batli, and we hope that most of the Ministers will follow 
him.” , 

AVith this letter, says Beattie, closed the year 1805 — an 
eventful year to Cain[»bell. It left him in improved health, 
with new friends, a settled income, and cheering prosj)ects.” 

There appeal's* strong reason to believe tJiat Fox did not in- 
tend his favours tfi Caiiipbell to end with the pension. It w^as 
small, and it w as reduced by taxation and fees of office, to £168 
a year. Lord Grenville interested himself for him, and his 
friends thonglit their success certain, when Fox’s death defeated 
their hopes. It is probable that Fox hiinselt would have felt 
delight in serving Cam])bell. Campbell tells of a dinner in 
company witli Fox at Lord Holland’s — the poet was charmed 
with him. ‘‘What a ju’oud day,” he says, “to shake hands 
with the Demosthenes of his time — to converse familiarly with 
tlie great man, whose sagacity I revered as unequalled; whose 
benevolence ^vas no less apparent in his simple manners — and to 
walk arm-in-arm round the room with him.” They spoke of 
Virgil. Fox was jdeased, and said at parting, “Mr. Campbell, 
you must come and sec me at St. Anne’s Hill ; there we shall 
talk more of tliese matters.” Fox, turning to Lord Holland, 
said, “ I like Campbell; he is so right about Virgil.” 

CampbeU, w^e said, rode each day into London. This ^came 
fatiguing; thercuvere frequent invitations to dinnerparties which 
could not well bo refused. Ilis health was unequal to the slight- 
est excess, and “ the foundation was laid for Jiabits, that in 
after years he found it hard, or even impossible to conquer ” 

It would appear that the variety of his engagements, and stjU 
more the perplexity of hfs circumstances, prevented his writing 


* * Pitt died three wceke nftor the date of tliis letter. 
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nny pootry for some two or three years. He looked round him 
for some German poem to translate, and asked Scott to direct 
his attention to something in that way. It is fortunate that he 
found none, as we should probably not have had his Gertrude 
of Wyomiii", which was now commenced. 

Among Campbell’s jnost intimate friends at Sydenham was a 
family of the name of Mayo, and in a letter to one of the ladies 
of the family he tells her, that in his description of the father of 
Gertrude, Wynell Mayo, the father of his correspondent, was 
rey^i^^sciited. 

He quotes a few lines of the poem from his manuscript, which 
are not materially altered in the printed copy : — 

“Now reverend was the look, serenely aged, 

ITndimin’d by weakness, shades or turbid ire, 

When all but kindly fervours were assuaged : 

Such was the most beloved, the gentlest sire : 

And though amid that calm thought entire 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul irri[)Otuoiis once, *twas earthly fire, 

That fled composure’s intellectual ray. 

As Aiitna's fires grow dim before the rising day.” 

We regret that Dr. Beattie seems unable t6 tell us anything 
about the origin of Gertrude, the most elaborate and the most 
beautiful of Campbell’s works. This is the more provoking, as, 
from the complexity of the stanza alone, it is impossible that it 
should not have tindergone, in almost every line, repeated 
changes. A passage from La Fontaine’s romance of Barneck 
and Saldorf, is printed by Dr. Beattie, from some fancied re- 
semblance to the story of Gertrude. We have not read La 
Fontaine’s romance, Jbut thcro^is nothing in the passage quoted 
which would suggest the slightest obligation from either writer 
to the other, and there is not any evidence that Campbell ever 
saw La Fontaine’s work, which, from the date given by Beattie, 
would appear to have been printed in Berlin only a year or two 
before. Between Campbell’s poem of Gertrude and Cbkteau- 
briand’s Atala, there are some points of resemblance — not in the 
story, but in the general picture of American sceneiy and of 
Tndiag mjiiinei's. ' The contrasts of sava^ and social life are 
also brought out in very much the same kind feeling. The 
“Areoiiski” and the “Manitous^’ are, perhaps necessarily,' com- 
mon property; and the mention of the God to >^hoin the Chris- 
tians pray, in the same lan^^ge, does not show more than that 
each imitates, with such skill as he can, the reputed dialect of 
the native tribes. The same may> perhaps, be said of the 
fcvcr-|^alm and sweet sagamite and the sound of Outalissi, as 
a name for an Indian warrior, may have equally affected both 
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poets ; but those are resemblances of a diff ‘rent kind, and \vc think 
that the study of Chateaubriand, more than anything else, has 
misled Campbell into the few instances of false painting that 
surprise us in Gertrude^ Chateaubriand’s scene is in Florida. 
This Campbell forgets ; and we suspect that some of the plants 
and birds of Florida are by tHif accident brought into Penn- 
sylvania. 

The deep untrodden grot, 

“ Wliere oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore,” 

was closed by mountains to the east, iind open to the west. It 
w^s a spot where the native tribes in days of old might perhaps 

cx|)lore their father’s dust, or lift their voice to the Great 
Spirit”— 

Rocks sublime, 

To human art a sjjortivc semblance bore, 

And yellow lichens coloyrM all the dime, 

Like moonlight battlements and towers decayed by time. 

But high in amplii theatre above, 
ay- tin ted woods their massy foliage threw; 

Brcallied bu\an air oflieavcn, and all the grove 
As if instinct with living spirit ^rew. 

Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue. * 

And- now suspended was the pleasing din — 

Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 

Like the first note of organ — heard within 
Cathedral aisles — ere yet tlie symphony begin. 

Chateaubriand’s description of the Indian cemeteries, in a pas- 
sage which we are compelled to quote at length, we cannot but 
think suggested the passage we have quoted from Campbell. 

“ De-la nous arrivaincs a unc gorge de vall& ou je vis un ouvrage 
mcrvcilleux : c 6tait un pont naturel, semblable a celui de la Virginie, 
dont tu a peut-etre entendu parler. Les hommes, mon fils, surtout 
ceux dc ton pays, imitent souvent la nature, et leurs copies^ sont 
loujours petites ; il n en est pas ainsi de la nature quand ellc a Tair 
de vouloir imiter les travaux des hommes, mais eh leur ofiPrant cn 
effet des modeles. C’est alors qu’clle jet des ponts du sommet d’une 
montagne au sommet d’uno autre montagne, suspend les ehepiins, dans 
les nues, refund d6s fieuves pour canaux, sculpte des monts pour 
colonncs, et pour bassins croitse des mere. 

“ Nous psiss&mes sous I’arche unique de ce pont, et nous nous 
trouvilmes devaut une autre merveille* C'^tait le ciiUoti&re des In- 
diens de la Mission, ou les hocoges de la MorU Le p^re Aubry avait 
pertnis a scs neophytes d’ensevelir leurs morts a lour maniere 'et de 
conservar k leur sepulture^ $on nom sauvage. Le sol en ^tait 
divisc, comma le champ cpmmuu. ^es moissons, eu autant ^ lots 
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qu il y avait de families. Chaque lot faisait a lui seal un bois, q"ui 
variait selon le gout de ceux qui^ Tavaieut plante. Un ruisseau 
sei*pGntait sans bruit au milieu de ces bocagos; on Tappelait k I'umeaic 
de la paix ; ce riant asile des ames etait forme i)i. Vorient par le pent 
sous Icq^uel nous avions passe ; deux colliiies le boriiaient au septcn- 
trion et au midi: il no s’oiiviait qu^a Toccident ou s’elevait un 
grand bois des sapiiis. Les trones de ces arbrcs, rouges, marbres 
de vert, montant sans Ijranehe jusqu'a leur cime, resscmblaicnt a de' 
hautcs colonnes, et formaient le peristile de cc teitiple de la Mort. 
Daus oe bois regnoit un bruit religieux semblable au sourd mugisse- 
T/iunt d^inc 6glise Chretien ne : mais lorsqu^on pone trait au fond du 
sanctuaire on n entendait plus que les hymnes des oiseaux, qui 
c61ebraient a la ni6moire des. morts une fi&te eternelle." ^ 

The remarkable expre.ssion of the forests rolling their “ ver- 
dant gulfs,” we have in another passage : — 

J’entrainai la fillc de Sitriaghum aux pieds des cdteaux, quo 
formaient des golfes de verdure, en avan^aiit leur promontoires dans 
la savanc.” ^ " 

In Campbell’s description of Pennsylvanian scenery minute 
inaccuracies;, have been shewn, but in the descriptions ol^aterrcs- 
ti'ial paradise this is a permitted license, and ^b<?' gonenil eflcct 
is true. An American wli^j met him at Di^. Beattie’s in 1840, 
told him it was as tMie to nature as if written on tlie sjiot, I 
read,” said Campbell, every description I coiiU find of tliis 
valley and could lay hands on, and saw several travellers wdio had 
been there. I should wish to see it, but am too old to under- 
take the voyage, and yet I doirt like the idea tliat 1 am too old 
to do anything I wdsli. My heart is as young as ever.” His 
American friend told him of a pilgrimage that he and others 
were led to make to the spot, from their admiration of Camp- 
bell’s genius. “ It w^as autumu, and the quiet shores of the 
lake were bathed in the yellow li|;ht of Indian summer. Every 
day we wandered through the pnmeval forests, and, when tired, 
w'o used to, sit down under their solemn shade, among the falling 
leaves, and read ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ It was in these thick 
woods, where ^ve could hear no sound out the song of the wild 
birds, or ,tbe squirrel cracking his nuts, awajr from the busy 
world, that 1 felt the power of Campbell’s genius.” Campbell 
took his ^hand, pressed it, and said — God bless* you, sir, you 
make me happy, althougn you make jinoweep. This is more* 
than I can bear. , . It js dearqr to me than all the praisg X have 
had before-^to think that in that wild Ataeritan SKienery 1 have 
had such readers. I will go to America When they parted, 
Cam'pbell gave him a copy- of the iUustrated . edition of his 
poems. Take it v4th you/’ were" his. words, t and if, with 
pour ‘ GeHrudey you ever, go an^n^io thorvaH^y .of Wyoming^ 
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it may be a pleasure to her to hear you say, ^ Campbell gave 
me this/ ” ^ 

Some fourteen or fifteen years after the publication of Gerr 
trude, Campbell found himself engaged in a correspondenco 
with the son of Brandt, the Indian chief, who was represented 
by the poet as tlie leader of a savSge party, wliose ferocity gave 
to war more than its own horrors. Campbell had abused him, 
almost in the language of an American newspaper. 

“ Thif mammoth comes — the foe — the monster Brandt — 
With all his howling desolating band." ^ 

It was rather a serious moment ‘when a gentleman, with an 
English name, called on Campbell, demanding, on the j)art of 
tlie son of Brandt, some explanation of this language, as apiilicd 
to his fiither. A long letter from Campbell is printed in Stone’s 
Life of Brandt,” acldrq^sedto the Mohawk chief, Ahjonwalghfiy 
commonly called John Brandt^ Esq., of the Grand Kiver, Upper 
Canada, in which he states the various autliorities which had 
misled liini into tlie belief of the truth of the incidents on which 
his notion of Brandt’s chai^actcr was founded, ainl which it 
seems misrepresented it altogether. It was no doubt a strange 
scone, and tlie noef could with truth, say, and with some pride, 
too, that when ne WTOteAis poem, it w'as unlikely that he slioiild 
ever have contemplated the case of the son or i laughter of an 
Indian chief being affected by its contents. Ho proini.scs in 
future editions to correct the involuntary error ; and lie does so, 
by saying in- a note, that the ^‘ Brandt” of the poem is a pure 
and decuircd cliaracter of fiction. This does not satisfy Mr. 
Stone’s sense of justice, who vrould have the tomaliawk apjdicd 
to the offending rhyme, and who thinks anything less than this 
is a j'epetition of the offence. Beattie ought to have published 
tlie correspondence. 

The next poem of Campbell’s was O’Connor^s child. “ The 
theme,” says Dr. Beattie, was suggested by seeing a flower in 
his own garden, called, ^ Love lies bleeding.’ ” Beattie in com- 
municating this information, uses inveifed commas, but 
not say whether he gi^es ns the poet’s words or not, and we 
should wish iio know the fact, as it would in some degree affect 
our estimate of tlie poem. *^Nothing can bo more perfect than 
this poem is throtigbout. In one or two passages of The 
Pleasures of Hope,” and in a few wild words at the close of the 
“ Battle of the Baltl^” the studmits of Campbell’s poetry might 
be prepared for lihdi e:!£pre8$ive of what Scijiller, or one of his 
translators, calls thi^,:^cifttUtek of despair.” * . 

‘ Soe a trAfiHlatiim of ^ ]j^ndesfl»||rdcnnn'^ in Merivale^S Schiller. 
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“ Let ns think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathon\ deep, 

By thy wild and <?tormy steep, 

EKinore. 

“ Soft sigh the win^s of Heaven o’er tlicir grave ! 

Wliile the billow mournful roUs, 

And the mermaid's song condoh s. 

Singing Iglory to the souls 
Of the bravo * " 

The wildness of the fancies through the whole poem — the 
leading thought of her lovcfT’s death everywhere re-appearing, 
and linked with the flow'cr that first grew upon his grave, is, we 
think, almost more beautifully conceived, and more beautifully 
expresseil, than anything we know in English poetry. The old 
lanoies of the hyacinth and Shakespeare's little western fiow er — 
“ before, milk-white, now purple .with love’s wound'’ — fade into 
nothingness before it/ Campbell himself lias been known to say 
that he preferred O’Connor’s Child” to any other of his poems. 
It w'as, liOi^aid, rapidly written — the work of a fortnight. Jn 
the illustrated edition of the poems, there, are two misprints, 
whicli, as they alter the meaning, wc had better point out. 
One is — ^ m 

« And I behold, Oh God! Oh God ! 

. IJis life-blood oozing from the sod.*' 

The other is — 

“ Dragg’d to that hated mansion back, 

How long in thraldom's gnusp I lay 
i kiif'w not, for my soul was black, 

And know no change of night or day." 

Til the firstr the word printed behold” should be beheld ^ — in 
the other, the word knew” shoidd be know. In both, a mean- 


*%A of the same kind now and then appears in the old ballads or perms 
published as suoh. In a Jacobite song of 1745, printed in C'roniek’s Iteftiaius, wo 
[lave the lines ; — 


** Mr fAther'a blood *s ui that dover tap, ^ 
Mr hrotbor'ii In tliat hartheiro blovwm ; 

Thi* white ro«ie wa» Rt<,eped in n > Idood, 
And i'll aye wearit m my boeotn ** 


For Shalipspeare's “ little western flower,’^ the reader who haa the opportunity of 
refcrriim to [falpin’s ** Essay on the Vision of Oberot^,’* published by the Sli^e- 
speure ^Msioty, or Crail^’s ** Romance of th® PeeniM,” will probably receive great 
pleasure and instruction fW>m their exaroinatidn of the aHemry. We do not say 
that wo quite agree with thgni, or either of them. Crftik's * Romatiee of the Peer* 
age ” IS a most imporUnt anh valuable addition to par hisCorieal literatlp^. Much 
of it is drawn ftom sources hitherto neglected, or very imperfectly explored. 
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iiig inconsistent with the general feeling of the passage .is unfor- 
tunately suggested. • 

We cannot follow Dr. Beattie in narrating how the means of life 
were made out by Campbell. He lectured — he published speci- 
mens of the poets, accompanied Myth criticism, always sensible, 
often acute ; but his prose has no abiding life. It did its day’s 
work. Letters from Paris, which he visited in 1814, are printed. 
They contain little more than his impressions about works of art, 
with the principles of which he was not sufficiently acquainted to 
justify us in transcribing what he says — and his opinion of Mrs?* 
Siddons, which he afterwards worked into a sort of trade life of 
her. In 1821, he undertook the editoi'ship of the New Monthly 
Magazine, which he continued for nine or ten years. At the 
end of this time, he found himself in the publisher’s debt, and 
felt obliged to look round him for employment of the same kind. 
He became editor of the Metropolitan Magazine,” and soon 
after, Rogeir lent him five hundred pounds to purchase a share 
in the IVletropolitan. The money had a narrow' escape, as the 
bankruptcy of some copartner occurred at the ti^e. Rogers 
liad refused taking* any security, but Campbell insured his life, 
and had some deef] executed that gave Rogers rights against 
w hatever property he had. Campbell, though always a strug- 
gling" man, seems to have been anxious that his improvidence 
should not injure his friends. To liis own family — his mother 
and sistei’s, his generosity w'as veiy great. 

The book contains some very painful scenes, on which we do 
not think it desirable to enter. Of two children of his mar- 
riage, one died in infancy ; the other was, during his father’s 
life, in such doubtful health as to render it necessary that he 
should live at a distance from home under medical care. Camp- 
bell felt it necessaiy to live in London, and he felt it necessary 
to allow himself to be made chairman of Polish clubs, and to 
preside at patriotic dinners. This brought him acquainted wdth 
strange companions, whom it was not at all |imes possible to get 
rid of. Dr. Beattie tells us of some affecting scenes, when the 
broken-hearted man w^as thoughtlessly repi’oached at his own 
table by a guest who thought the host had taken too much wine, 
and who ought himself either not to have taken any, or not 
stopped at what is^ot inappropriately called the cross drop. 

in the cause of education Campbell was at all times an en- 
thusiast. To him, above ?11 others, is to be ascribed the origina- , 
tion and the success of the London University. His election to 
the Rectorship of Glasgow. University was »tne most gratifying 
incident of his lif^ ^hd it talked in permanent advantages to 
that institution,. - ^ * 

Campbell resided for a while at St. Leonard’s, and afterwards 
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settled in London. These were moments of great pecuniary dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment ; but^towards the close of life, and at 
tlie moment when such relief was most seasonable, additions came 
to his income by some two or throe legacies. In one instance, 
the sum that seemed providentially^ sent came in vain, for with- 
out waiting to consult any one, ho laid it out in an annuity for 
Ins own life, which lasted for little more than a year after this 
transaction. 

Ills wife had been some years dead. There is some obscure 
hitiinatioii of his making some overtures towards a second mar- 
riage, which failed. He was fond, ]>assionately fond of children, 
and it occurred to him that one of his nieces — a girl of some 
thirteen or fourteen years of ago — miglit come from Scotland 
to be liis housekeeper. lie w^as to teach her French. His only 
son was sufficiently provided for ; and the poet promised her 
parents to leave her whatever little pro])crty he miglit liave at 
his death. * 

In one r^Spect alone are we dissatisfied with Dr. Beattic^s 
book. In every line of it there breathes the strongest affection 
towards the poet, and yet how, where, or w^ien their intimacy 
commenced, tlxe book gives us no'*informati'on whatever. For 
many of the latter years of Canipbcirs life, Dr. Beattie was liis 
most anxious friend, and we believe it is in the strictest sense of 
the word true, *that but for him that life must have closed long 
before it did. Campbell removed to Boulogne in September 
1843. Every object of his removal was disappointed. He found 
the place scarcely cheaper than that which he left ; he found the 
climate worse ; lie had all the trouble and expense of a removal. 
He fixed plans of study, and tried to execute them. The cus- 
tom-house regulations interfered with Jbis receiving English 
books. He would, when weary of reading, diversify the day by 
conversation ; but where were his old friends ? ^illome-sick- 
ness,” says his kind physician, “ was on him.” 

lie sought to wrijjs to his friend^ but his letters became few 
and sliort ; still they were cheerfuL At last, a letter from his 
niece brought over Dr. Beattie. When he arrived, he found a 
Sister of Charity assisting her in attending on the dying poet. 
When Beattie was introduced into his chamher, ho complained of 
chilliness — morbid chilliness. He held out hi^iand, and thanked 
Beattie, and the other friends who had com© to asrist him. 

This was June the. 4th. On the 6tfa h^ w^as able to convetse 
more freely ; but his strong had^ecome more reduced, and on 
being assisted to cliange iiis postute, he fell'back in the bed in-* 
sensible. Conversation was carried on in the rooni in whispers ; 
aild Campbell uttered a few sentetic^ so unconnected, that his 
friends were doubtful whether he was conscious or not of what 
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wiis going on in bis prescnco, and bad *<.oourhe to an artifice 
to learn. One of them spoke of the poem of llyibenliiiden^ and 

t n’ctcnding to forget tlio author’s name, said he had hoard it was 
)y a j\lr. Kobinson. Campbell saw the trick, was aninsed, and 
Isa'id playfully, but in a calm anj distinct tone, ^^No; it was 
one Tom Camiibcll.” The poet had — as far as a poet can — 
become for j(‘ars indifferent to posthumous fame. In 1838, bve 
A(*arb before tliis time, lie liad been speaking to some friend<« in 
Kdinburgl) on tlje subject. When I tliink of the existence 
which shall commence when the stone is laid above my heady* 
how can literary fame ap])oar to me — to any one — ^but as nothing. 

1 beluwe, when 1 am gone, justiee will be done to me in this 
wa^ — that I was a pure writer. It is an inexjiressibic ctmfort, 
at my time of life, to be able to loojc back and feel that 1 have 
jiot written oni* line against ndigion or \irtue.” The next 
day swelling of the feet appeared. In answer to an Inquiry, he 
rejdicd, with a lemarkable expression of energy, “ Ves, T have 
entire control over my mind. I am finite” — licflttie lost the 
last word, but thinks it was “resigned.” “Then, wdth shut 
eyes and a jilacid expression of countenance, he remained silent 
but thoughtful. Allien I t3ok leave at night, his eye followed 
me anxiously to the door, as if to say”, ^Sliall we meet to-inor- 
I’ow?* Dr. Beattie’s journal records a few days passed like tho 
last. Religious feeling w’as, as the closing scoi o ajqwoaehed, 
more distinctly expressed. Beattie was thinking of the lines in 
IHE LAST MAN, when hc heard with delight the djing man ex- 
press his belief “ in life and immortality brought to light by the 
Savioin*.” 

This spirit sh.ill return to Him 
Who gave tho heavenly spaik ; 

Yet think not, sun, it shall bo dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

• No ! it shall live again, and sliine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

^ Him recaird to breath 
T\rho captive led captivity — 

Who roWd the grave of victory. 

And took tho sting from death. 

“ To his niece h$ said, * Come, let us sing praises to CJl irist 
then, pointing to the bedside, he added, ‘ Sit hero.’ ^ Shall I 

S for you r she said. • Oh yes,’ he replied ; ^ let us pray for ^ 
i other.’ ” 

The liturgy of tho Church of England w'as read ; he expressed 
himself “ soothed-^comforted.” “The next day, at a moment 
when he appeared to be sleeping heavily, his lips suddenly 
movedj and bo, said, ^ We ehall eee * to^-morrowy — naming a 
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long departed friend ” On the next day he expired without a 
straggle. ^ 

This was the fifteenth of June ; on Thursday, the 27th, 
lie was interred in Westminster Abbey, in a new grave, in 
the centre of Poet’s corne^f Among the mourners in the 
funeral procession were the Duke of Argyle, and other repre- 
sentatives of the house of Campbell; Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Strangfoi*d. Lord Brougham was there, and Lockhart and 
Macaulay. A monument is projected to his nieinory, and on 
'’the committee arc Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel. 

Among Dr. Beattie’s recollections of the poet’s conversations 
a year or two before, he tells of the emphasis with which he 
repeatid TickeH’s lines on the burial of Addison. “ Lest I should 
forget them,” Dr. Beattie adds, he sent me a copy of them 
next day in his own handwriting.” With these lines from one 
of the most affecting poems in the language we closo our notice 
of a book in many respects honcurable to its author ; in none 
more than in his anxious wish to conceal the faults and to vin- 
dicate the memory of his distinguished friend. 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave • 

My soul’s best part for ever to the grav6 ? 
llow silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead ! 

Through breatliing statues, then unheeded things ; 

Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings ! 

What awe did the slow,* solemn, knell inspire — 

Tlie pealing organ, and the pausing choir ! 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the last words that “ du.st to dhst" convey’d. 

While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bend, 

Accept those tears, thou dear departed friend. 

Oh, gone for ever ! take this last adieu, 

And sleep in peace. 
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Akt. VIII. — Report from the Select Committee on Pahlic Bnsutess^ 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, and - [ppendw. Orderecl 
hy the House of Commons to be printed, 14th Aii<fust 1848. 

Tjte ensuing Session of Parliament can scarcely pass over in 
the same manner as the last. The upheaving of the Continent, 
with the overthrow of its Governments, on the one hand, and 
the outbreak in Ireland, on the other, combined with the difir 
organiyed state of our political parties to enable ministers, last 
yc^ar, to tide through an unusually prolonged Session without 
any effective opposition, notwithstanding the signal and dis- 
graceful failure of their budget, the abandonment of almost all 
tJjeir jironiised measures of im])rovement, and the derelinrjuish- 
ment, in a great measure, so far as legislation was concerned, of 
the functions of a Government. They cannot cxpe(!t a like for- 
bearance during the Session that is about to cominence. The 
country will not again submit, nor allow their rej)resentatives to 
submit, to the mockery of Parliament sitting for nine months, 
and leaving no results beyoml thi^ee, or at most four. Acts which 
will be of any j)ermanent benefit to the country, and these not 
of groat value in themselves, except the Healtli of Towns Bill, 
and far within— in respect to the advantages conferred by them — 
what they ought to have been. Even if the state of the Con- 
tinent and of Ireland should continue as unsettled and disturbed 
as during the eventful year which has lately closed, men would 
not acquiesce in that policy of stationary ina(»tion which during 
its currency our Legislature puisucd. The first effect, indeed, 
of such convulsions, as we have witnessed among the nations 
abroad, is to produce a pause, — to create a cautir)us dreacl of 
making any movement, lest the mere motion should precipitate 
an unlooked for and disastrous crisis. , Now, however, that our 
stability for the time has been ascertained, and our position 
thoroughly reconnoitred and understootl, reflection and expe- 
rience draw from such convulsions, as the true lesson which they 
teach, this conclusion, that not another moment should be lost 
in remedying existing ’abuses, relieviim the pcoj^le from unjust 
burdens, convincigg them that the Constitution under which 
they live is truly fitted beneficently to improve their condition 
and to fulfil the objects of social government, and enlisting in 
its support, by a participation in its franchises, those classes who ^ 
may be relied on as intelligent friends of order, instead of leaving 
them to swell the ranks of its enemies, driven there by a sense 
of the injustice done them in their exclusion. Wc can scarcely 
believe that there exists a single anti-reformer or protectionist, 
VOL. X. XO. XX. 2'K 
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wlio, looking back to last February, would calmly and deliber- 
ately desire that the Reform Bill and the repeal of the Com Laws 
had been then still to be agitated for, and who does not now 
feel in his heart that the safety of this countiy, amid the crash 
of continental kingdoms, was^ owing, under God, to these two 
measures having been previously accomplished. All thinking 
men must be more thoroughly confirmed, by the events of last 
year, in their conviction of the fearful danger of resisting re- 
forms rendered necessary by the advance of society, till the 
pi’essure becomes so great as to burst through every harrier, and, 
consequently, in all likelihood, to sweep away in an overwhelm- 
ing flood, not merely the obstacles to improvement, but the whole 
existing political institutions of the country, leaving it open to 
the disorders and desolations of anarchy, or,, to wh * is scarcely 
less to be deplored, the iron domination of military despotism. 
A loud call will therefore be made on the Government ior action 
— for an advance onward ; and i£ they do not respond to it in a 
way fitted to* meet, to a considerable extent, the desires of the 
country, they must he prepared to abide an assault which, though 
it may not peril their existence as a Ministiy, will at least require 
all their own energies, and the strenuous aid *of former political 
opponents, in order to repel it. 

Arrangements have already been made for such an assault, in 
the more complete organization, as a separate political party, of 
those liberal members of the House of Commons who recognise 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden as their leaders, and whose strength 
and influence will mainly depend on the zeal with which they 
are supported, beyond the walls of Parliament, in regard to the 
special question which they have selected for their first battle- 
field, that of Financial Reform. The position about to be taken 
up by these members will render necessaiy some re-formation 
and new combinations among the other parties in the House. 
The Ministry, bereft of the support of so large a portion of their 
followers, now to be arrayed resolutely agaipst them, must, of 
necessity, rely on the aid of former opponents of the Conservative 
jiarty, linless they are prepared to^go much further than any one 
at present expects ; and, so far as reg^irds the. high Tory portion 
of that party, we befieve they may rely with confidence on such 
aid being given them— not only on the qu^tion of Financial 
Reform, out also generally, to maintain them in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the (Jountry. For a short time after the 
death of Lord George Bentinck, it was supposed that that event 
might open up a way for a re-union of the two divisions of the 
Conservative body, so as to hold out the prospect of the restora- 
tion of an united Conservative Government with Peel at its 
head ; without which reunion, a Conservative ministry could 
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not be constituted with any hope of permanency. Subsequent 
declarations, however, of coutinned personal hostility to Sir 
Robert, on the part of the protectionists, seem to preclude^ all 
likelihood of their again taking him for their leader; and, in- 
deed, the circumstances attending their previous connexion and 
separation present, we should think, an insurmountable barrier 
to their acting together. So far back a§ May 1844, when Sir 
Robert was still upliohling the Corn Laws, we ventured to record 
our opinion, that even then, the aristocracy whom he served 
; looked on him with lively suspicion. “ On the other hand,” we 
observed, “they, mortified to find themselves, with all their power 
and infliienoe, so dependent on. his talents and management, 
jealous of his profession of liberal views which they can scarcely 
reconcile with devotion to their service, cannot but harbour the 
strongest suspicion, that if ho could base bis own power on an-p 
other equally sure foundation, he would betray their cause.” 
They now believe that he did betray their cause ;• and though 
this might be forgiven in consideration of the effect of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, in the protection wdiicli that measii]*e must 
now be acknowdedged to have provided against revolution and 
anarchy, they are^duubtless Convinced that bis cliange of conduct 
as to that matter did not result from a change of opinion, but 
was tlie mere cariying out of long held, but long concealed, views 
which would lead him again, if he had the power, to the adop- ‘ 
tion, when fitting opportunities occurred, of other measures, 
equally obnoxious to tliem, and equally injurious, as they fancy, 
to their interests as a class. Even, therefore, in their present 
hopeless destitution of leaders of their own body, they will not 
in all likelihood turn again to Sir Robert Peel. If so, however, 
they can scardbly venture to assume powder tJiemselves, and con- 
sequently, they will not seek to turn out tlie Whigs, and so place < 
the reins of government in hands in which they would be far 
more unwilling to see them. To them, therefore, Lord John 
Russell may confidently look for support against the attacks of 
the more advanced section of the Liberal party, pot only in 
resisting their demands for retrenchment and further reform, 
but generally, we should anticipate, in maintaining him in 
power, inasmuch as they may justly consider tlie interests w'hich 
they chiefly regar^tl, safer under his government than under 
one in w hich the influence of Sir Ro&^rt Peel w ould be pre- 
dominant. ^ 

The old division, into Whig and Tory, is fast breaking down, 
and a new fusion and casting of parties is in rapid progress. Of 
this the recent contest in uie West Riding of yorkshire pre- 
sented at once ^ a proof and a specimen. The immense con- 
stituency of that important district may be taken as affording ^ 
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fair representation of the general constituency of the empire, in- 
cluding, as it does, within it all classes and all interests, in a pro- 
portion not differing ^eatly from that in which they exist in the 
nation at large. Afc the late election this constituency was nearly 
(Mpially divided ; but the two c[ivisions wore totally distinct from 
those which, from time immemorial, had prevailed in Yorkshire. 
The Fitzwilliams and tlic Lascelleses no longer headed the op- 
posing hosts of Wliigs and Tories, each phalanx Combining a 
due mixture of the aristocracy, the farmers, and the traders of 
the county. They now fought in the same ranks. The Tory 
and the Whig aristocracy, with their respective dependents and 
adluM'ents, wei’ci arrayed, as one united body, in opj)osition to 
that of the great mass of the free-trading reformers who, witli 
the force derived from the entliusiasm conseijudnt on the victory 
of the Corn-Law League, so triumphantly seated Mr. Cobden, 
at the last general election, wn’thout a contest. ''I'he division ex- 
hibited on this occasion wn*ll, we. doubt not, ere long, be that 
which will separate the whole constituencies of the kingdom into 
two opposing parties. The members of the present Ilouse of 
Commons who hold tlie view^s re|)resented by the .defeated can- 
didate in the Yorksliire election are* ns yet, ;tJ is true, a compa- 
ratively small portion of its total number ; but they constitute a 
nucleus round vvhicli will bo formed a most powerful and influ- 
ential body, constituting one of the two divisions between wdiich 
the contest for powder, and for the administration of the affairs of 
the cni])ire, will thenceforward be waged. Preparatory to this 
contest, the old Whig party will disappear. As Mr. Fitzwilliam 
liad to retreat from tlie arena in Yorkshire, so the party of which 
he was a representative will have to withdraw from the national 
arena whereon it has so long performed such a conspicuous part, 
and it will be cliiefly mergea in the general aristocratic body, 
formed by such a union tliroughout the nation as was effected 
for the time between the Whig and Tory aristocracy of York- 
shire at the recent election. 

Meanwhile, and until the new parties in the progress of ar- 
rangement sliall bo more fully developed, and more distinctly 
formed, the Protectionists, who must now be hopeless of resist- 
ing the further progress of free-trade principles, but who, in 
regard to many subjects of the deepest con^rn to the aristo- 
cracy, as a body, have ground to rely far more certainly on Lord 
John Bussell than on Sir Robert Peel, will incline to support 
the former. Plis natural sympathies^ like his connexions, are all 
towards the aristocracy; and the old Whig party, whose senti- 
ments he very truly reflects^ was eminently aristocratic. In 
particular, his support of the Established Church, hciiig founded 
on real attachment and decided principle, will be persevering 
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and resolute; and the maintenance of iltc Establishment will 
ultimately form one of the gi'and questions on which the two 
future political parties of the country will be mainly opposed. 
The great strength of the Church of England, founded not 
merely on its intimate connexioi^ with the aristocracy, and the 
existence of such a powerful interest on their part to maintain 
it, but on the opinion and reverence of‘ a large proportion of the 
population of all classes, will prevent any question as to its over- 
throw being directly raised for years to come. But come lliat 
question will; and, considering the raihvay-sj)eed at whwh 
events advance now-a-days, it may come sooner than is an- 
ticif^ated. The prospect of its advent, however, must oven now 
affect the comppsition of the political j)arties undergoing the pror 
cess of rc-casting. Accordingly, in the West Kiding election 
tlie supporters or the Establishment were found generally ranged 
on the side of the aristocracy, while the groat body oF the Dis- 
senters took their place in the opposing ranks. Now, on this 
great question, wliile the aristocracy may fully rely, as we liave 
said, on the hearty and continued sujqmrt of Lord Jolm Kusselly 
they can scarcely look for that of Sir llobert Peel beyond the 
period during whiph he uTay need the su]q)ort of the Church 
more than it needs^his. They will not ])robably forget that he 
was the champion of the cause of Homan Catholic exclusion till 
the moment when his defection secured the triumph of that of 
Emancijiation ; and that he upheld the Com Laws till the crisis 
when a blow from his hand could deal destruction to them ; and 
they will consequently anticipate that, if the period should ar- 
rive when the Church has to engage in a life-and-dcath struggle 
for existence, though he may have stood by it steadily up to that 
instant, be might then turn round, and lead its assailants to a 
certain victory. We incline, therefore, to look for such a co- « 
operation between the Tory party and Lord John Russell 
as will, for the present, maintain him in power, and may 
ultimately lead to a permanent connexion between him and 
them. As for Sir Robert Peel, he will scarcely commit him- 
self to the movement now commenced, till it has made far- 
ther progress, and attained a surer prospect of final success. 
Meanwhile, . he will give a general countenance to the prin- 
ciple of effecting e¥ery practical reform in the financial and other 
branches of administration ; and, standing aloof from any specific 
proposition as to, extent or details, he will exhibit his own un- 
questionably superior qualifications for dealing with such reforms* 
— pointing out the practical errors of the authors of the various 
amateur budgets” that have been or may be brought forward, 
and leading the country as much as possible to flie inference 
that no one is better fitted than himself to effect a great and 
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substantial relief in the burdens of the countryj, without any 
sacrifice of its security or influeiyie. And truly the country is 
well prepared to believe this of him. With a nearly unbounded 
confidence in his sagacity, and in his tact in seizing the critical 
moment for accomplishing his objects, they believe that he is, at 
heart, in favour of the movement^ while his very caution and 
system of concealment Impress them with a mysterious convic- 
tion of his skill and power in commanding success. If be^savv 
his way clear to assume the leadership of the movement party, 
aivd to take office with their support, he would probably enlist 
under him many of the adherents of the present Ministiy, avIio 
would not willingly make the stand to which their leader in- 
clines ; and we believe that the great mass of the non-partisan 
portion of the people, and almost the whole of the trading and 
commercial comninnity, would rally round him, raising him to 
power, un<l maintaining him there, in despite of all the aristocra- 
tical or party interest that could be exerted against him. lie is 
too cautious, however, to take such a stej) suddenly, and before he 
himself sees clearly that snch antici])atio]j.s as these would cer- 
tainly be realized. During this session, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, while we shall witness a ^nore thoroughly organized 
opposition to the Ministry, and more numer’ous as well as more 
vigorous assaults on their adiniiiistration, wo shall also, in all 
likelihood, unless the feeling out of doors be so strongly express - 
ed as to encourage a decided moveiueut on the j)art of Sir liobert 
Peel, see them still in office at the ciitl of it ; more from the non- 
existence, as yet, of any party able to take their place, than from 
confidence in them on the part cither of tlie constituency or of 
their representatives. Still they will have an arduous session 
to work through, and several most important and urgent ques- 
tions to dispose of. To one or two of these we propose shortly 
directing the attention of our readers, but we must first advert to 
a preliminary subject of no inconsiderable irajwrtaiice, which will 
probably engage the attention of Parliament, viz., the improve- 
ment of the mode of conducting its business, so as, in some mea- 
sure, to tdieck the interminable aelays which interrupt, to such 
an extent, the progress^ of legislation, and to admit ox a greater 
approximation being made towards the business of the country 
being really done. ^ 

Not long before last session closed, this subject was referred 
^ to a select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
* consider the best means of promoting the despatch of public 
business in this House.’* The Committee included the. leading 
^eh on all sides of the Bouse ; and it had the peculiar advantage 
of receiving evidence not only from the Speaker, as to the 
improvements which his experience suggested, but also from 
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M. Guizot, tas to the conduct of busines’ in the Frencli Cham- 
bers, and from Mr. Curtis, ap Amei*ican citizen, as to that of 
the United States* Congress. The recommendations of the 
Speaker had mainly in view the checking of tlie interruptions to 
debates, by motions for adjourning the House, or for adjourning 
the debate, affording a means of bringing to a close a debate al- 
ready adjourned, and saving some out of the “ eiglilcen” ques- 
tions which, in addition to those in Committee, must of neces- 
sity be put in oixler to carry any one bill through llie House, 
and on each of which cpiestions, and every amendment upon 
them, a sej^arate debate and division may now take place. 41 ie 
evidence of M. Guizot and Mr. Curtis chiefly related to the me- 
thods in use, in the French Ciiambers and in Congress, for closing 
debates, and as to the rule, in the latter Assembly, for restricting 
the length of the speeches of individual meml)ers, called tho 

one hour rule,’* from the j)eriod to which each member is 
limited. , 

The |)rivilege possessed in our House of Conimmis of over and 
o\'er again, in the course of the same discussion, moving an ad- 
journment of the House, or of the debate, utt'ords a means of 
most unduly and* ynfairly obstructing the business, and of evad- 
ing tlie rule vvhlcli*prevents any member from speaking twice on 
the same question ; while the practice of adjourning debates 
from night to night, extending them sometimes over several 
weeks, has become an intolerable nuisance, grievously wasting 
the time of Parliament, and seriously injuring the etfectiveness 
of the discussions. During last session, this grievance reached 
an un])rcccdented height. Several adjoui-ned debates were more 
than once dej)ending at the same time ; and the whole public bu- 
siness was disarranged, and ])ostponed, in a manner destructive 
to tho service of the country, and most pernicious from the dis-^ 
gust and contempt towards the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons which were thereby generated in tlie minds of the commu- 
nity. For checking these great and yearly augmenting evils, 
the Speaker suggested, that all questions Tor adjournment made 
in the course of a debate — whether for the adjournment of the 
House or of tlie debate — should be decided without discussion; that 
a division oji it — which occupies a considerable portion of time— 
should not be ailowed, unless at least twenty-one*, members 
should stand up in their places and say “ aye” to the motion ; 
and that such motion, if negatived, should not again be repeated 
till after tho lapse of one hour ; while, for bringing adjourn^ 
debates finally to a close, he propo^, that a modified scheme^ 
like the methods resorted* to in the Fi*ench Chambers and the 
United States* Congress, should be adopted^ In fte former, any 
member, or memben^ wishing the debate closed, call la cldture/^ 
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one member only of those objecting to this can be heard to speak 
against it, and none can speak in jts favour ; but the question is 
put without further discussion, must the debate be closed ?” 
and if that question be decided in the aflirrnative, the debate 
ceases, and the main question is ])iit to the vote. In Congress, 
again, the same object is olFecteU by means of what is termed the 
previous question.” 'Phis is very different from that which 
goes by the same name with us, and is simply this, “ shall the 
main question be now put"?” When this question is demanded, 
th^ Speaker impiires if it be “ seconded,” or suppoi’ted, and all 
who concur in the demand rising, they are counted by the 
Sj)eaker, who, if there be a majority in its favour, tlien puts this 
previous (|iiestion, and if that pass in the affirmative, all debate 
ceases, and tlie questions on the ameildments made, and on the 
bill before the House, are put without further debate. These 
methods are said to have worked w'cll, and never to have been 
abused by the majority ; but, unless somewhat modified, they 
could scarcelywbe adopted in our House of Commons without 
risk of surprises ; the quorum of the House being only forty, 
and the residences of members so scattci^ed and distant as 
to ]>rccludo their being speedily brought up on an unex- 
pected motion to close the debate. The ‘^modification sug- 
gested by the Speaker was, that the motion for tliis purj)ose 
should only be competent at one specific period, — namely, before 
tlie order of the day for resuming an adjourned debate is read ; 
and that it should not be actually carried into effect by a com- 
])ulsory closing of the discussion, till two o’clock in the morning 
of the sitting at wliich the resolution to close may have been car- 
ried. His ju’oposition was, that if the House should so agree 
to a resolution that the debate be not further adjourned, no 
inc'inber should he allowed to rise after two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that same sitting ; at which hour, if not previously de- 
cided, the Si)eakcr should put the question. If notice that such 
a motion was to be made on resuming an adjourned debate 
were required, nothingj^ we think, coi^ld be more reasonable and 
judicious than such a method of bilnging a debate to a close ; and 
we cannot doubt that it would greatly improve the character 
and spirit of the discussion, in addition to the immense Saving 
in the tiirte of the House, by compelling meiobera to condense 
their speeches. The Speaker remarks, * ^ I have frequently ob- 
served, that debates on Wednesdays,” (pn which day the Iiousc 
ill ways rises at a fixed hour,) when there happens to be an im- 
portant question under discussion, (for instance, the debates of 
last session on Lord Ashley’s Bill,) arc remarkably good. Some 
of the best debates T have ever heard in the House have taken 
place on Wednesday’s sitting, w^lien every member was obliged to 
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speak very shortly to enable the Iloiise to come to a decision 
upon the question.” ♦ 

Neither of the Speaker’s wSiigi;estions, however, whether as to 
adjournments, or the closing *»f debates, has been adopted by 
the Committee, who content themselves vvitli recommending 
some useful enough, l)ut coinparfftively immaterial changes, ana 
also the waiver of tlie Commons’ privileges, as to money clauses, 
in bills brought down from the Lords, so fur as relates to certain 
pecuniary penalties or fees ; and who chiefly rely “ for the prompt 
and efficient despatch of business of the House,” upon ^Mn- 
crensed consideration on the part of members in the exercise of 
their individual privileges,” and, above all, upon Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, lioldin^as they do, the chief control over its 
man ageineiit W 

We greatly fear that any reliance on the increased consider- 
ation on the part of members” will prove altogether fallacious, 
unless matters be brought into such a state that their conduct 
will bring in)on them a degree of odium, in refereiice to the opi- 
nion and feelings of the public as well as of the House, which could 
only be borne by men such as Mr* Chisholm Anstcy. One of 
the drawbacks t(\ the advjwitages derived from a more popular 
constituency is tlJb greatly augmented desire^ on the part of 
members, to cxliibit themselves to their constituoits as taking 
part in the discussions of the House ; and, when cJfcuinstances 
favour, instead of repressing, the gratification of this very natu- 
ral desire, it is not to be wondered at that the utniost possible 
advantage should he taken of these. Now, in the first place, 
the enormous extent of Committee business, which occupies so 
many members during tho whole of the forenoon, produces this, 
among other injurious results, that the House is always very thin 
for the first four or five hours after it meets. Till ten o’clock, the 
attendance is so limited, that the leaders and chief speakers scl-*“ 
dorn address the House; and the consequence is, that many 
members who would not venture to compete for the eye of the 
Speaker with men of qualifications and authority universally 
acknowledged, seize with eagerness the opportunity, so con- 
stantly in this way offered them, of showing off in the*^eyes of 
their constituents, by speeches which, though spoken to empty 
benches, as^good an appearance in the news'jpiq)crs as if 
address^ito a crowded House ; and thereafter others of the same 
grade, in order not to .appear behind, feel themselves sul^'ected 
to a necessity, of forcing themselves on the House, so as incvifr^ 
ably to lead to repeatedly renewed adjournments of the debate, 
before those members can be heard to whom the House anti 
the country look for really discussing the question. To a certain 
extent it is not undesirable that such opportunities should be 
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given, blit as matters go on at present, nearly half of the time 
during \fliich the House sits for -pyiblic business is lost, amt there 
seems no prospect of a remedy, unless Parliament \vould consent^ 
to transfer to some other and more suitable tribunal a great deal 
of the business which calls for the morning labour of so many 
Committees. We are convinceS that the rights of the lieges, so 
far as regards the subjects of railways, roads, the division of com- 
mons, and other matters of a like nature, could scarcely be in 
worse hands than those of a Committee of the Hou<ie of Com- 
niQns; but wo have no hope whatever that they will give up 
their hold of these branches of their legislative power by sub- 
jecting them to the control of a judicial tribunal; and so we 
must continue to submit to the evils ^ich result from their en- 
grossing moi'c business than they can P^sibly perform with a due 
regard to the service of the public and the State. 

In the second place, however, the main encouragement to the 
practice of undue and unnecessary speechifying, on the part of in- 
dividual members, arises from the circumstance that Government 
docs not so conduct the public business of the country as to force 
them to fool, and enable the community clearly to see, that such 
jjarties are the real and true obstacles* to thepr^ogress of measures 
which the wellbeing of the nation requires. If Government, at 
an early [)eriod of every session, were to introduce measures of 
national importance, fitted to excite the interest and cordial sym- 
pathy of the public, taking due care to have them reduced into 
the form of Bills well considered and thoroughly prepared, giving 
the House also to understand tliat they were determined to press 
through all that they introduced, and introducing only such as 
they were resolved to carry, unless rejected by the Ilouse, — instead 
of, as at present, bringing forward a number, of which it is well 
p. known that a half or a third will by and bye be abandoned, — and 
then actually urging them on with the constancy, energy, and 
resolution of men really in earnest, the ^obstraction offered by. 
inconsiderate and useless speech-making;, and factious motions of 
adjournment, would not be endured either by the country or 
the House. Members tempted to offer such obstruction would 
be bornfe down by an overwhelming force of public opinion, as 
well as by’ ft consciousness of tbe mischief they weye effecting, 
and the odium they would inevitably incur iy tlie eyes even of 
their own constituents ; and we should Imve no l^r of Oovem- 
ment being Compelled, at present, to drop mmure after mea- 
*stire, to such an^xtent that the Legislature^ ^ the end of the 
session, looks like a blighted tree with its miit, in all stages of 
growth^ a'trewing the ground beneath it, and only a few scattered 
here and there on the branches,' which have been allowed to 
ripen; As it is, however, they allow the early part of the session 
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to ])ass without au)’’ huportant business being introduced; tlien 
they come down with a multitude of measures ill digested and ill 
prepared ; these they are obliged to delay or postpone, in order 
to amend or reconstruct them ; they know tiioy cannot carry 
them all, and they hesitate and vacillate as to which they will 
press, and which they will keep^back ; they lose courage as to 
important measures which excite opposition, and shirk questions 
which they fancy may be hazardous to their tenure of oiBce ; the 
])iiblic business ceases to make progress, and jbhe main cause of 
this lies so obviously with the Government itself, that no one 
feds any scruple, or has cause to feel scruple, at occupying un- 
reasonably the time of the House, because it is impossible to al- 
lege that even though he did not, the business of the nation 
would have been a1><^ all ’ifeore advanced. The protraction and 
delay may so clearly be traced to tlie way in which the GefVern- 
ment conducts that business, that others are freed from re- 
sponsibility, and are screened] fnjm an odium which they would 
not ventuR^ to encounter; and vre. conceive that the Committee 
might have expressed themselves even in stronger terms than 
they do, in the concluding paragraph of their Report, in winch 
tliey say, They* believe that by the careful preparation of mea- 
sures, uieir early introduction, the judicious distribution of busi- 
. ness between the two Houses, an^ the order and method with 
w^bich measures are conducted, tlie Government can contribute 
in an essential degree to the easy and convenient conduct of 
business.” 

One of the means enumerated in this extract for promoting 
the despatch of public busiucss — namely, its judicious distribution 
between the two Houses — involves cojisiderations still more im- 
portant than even that of effecting the object immediately in 
view. It is, in itself, a grievous evil, and attaches disgrace to 
the Governments through whose fault the spectacle is presented,*^ 
that the House of Lords, a branch of our Legislature well fitted 
to render the most essential .services to the country, should, ses- 
sion after session, be held up to the scorn of the public as utterly 
useless, and should be treated as if it were unworthy to be trust- 
ed with any real share in the work of legislation. For at least 
three-fourths of the session this House is compelled to meet, day 
by day, witli no bjjusiness of the slightest moment to perfonn ; and 
aher sitting a fbw minutes, and listeniii^, it may be, to an extrava- 
ganza of i^Hd.Brougbaix^ to adjourn till the morrow ; while dur- 
ing the latter portion, it tb^ are inundated with bills brongDPt 
up from the Commona, it is utterly impossible they can pro- 
perty consider, or aid. in bringing to perfec- 

tion; so that they, are riadiiieed the, dilemma or either acting 
simply and merely as a tj^gfatering chamber to record the bills 
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of the ComTDons, or — if they attempt to perforin tlieir functions 
as a branch of the Legislature— pf obstructing the public busi- 
ness, and of postponing to another session measures which the 
necessities of the country urgently require to bo passed. The 
whole blame of this sad and shameful exhibition lies on the 
Government of the day. As^the legislation of the country is 
now, of necessity, carried on, almost all public measures must 
originate with the Government. Private members of the Legis- 
lature cannot hope to carry such through. They cannot be ex- 
jieyted to make the attempt, and would not succeed if they did. 
On the other hand, the assistance of the Lords is of the utmost 
value in perfecting the hastily considered bills which are often 
passed through the Commons in their original crude state; and 
in certain branches of legislation — as/for instance, that of legal 
reforms, which is as extensive as it is important — the House of 
Lords is peculiarly fitted for taking the lead. That a great sav- 
ing in the time of Parliament^wopld be secured, and superior 
legislation attained, would alone be a sufficient reason for minis- 
ters introducing a due proportion of their measures in the House 
of Lords; but they are under a still stronger obligation to do so 
in order to preserve to that House tl>3 respect^ ef the nation, and 
its ])roper position as a co-equal branch of thd Legislature. If a 
ministry hostile to the aristocracy, or opposed to the existence of 
a Second Chamber, were to seek for the means by which they 
could bring tlic peerage into contempt with the country, and 
effect the ultimate abolition of the House of Lords, they could 
not find a method of accomplishing their purpose more certain 
of success than the system which for some years has been pur- 
sued towards that House ; and it is utterly inconceivable to us 
how men really and sincerely attached to that part of our Con- 
stitution sliould allow any considerations to lead them to follow 
a course of conduct so injurious, or, indeed, so fatal to its con- 
tinued usefulness and existence. We sincerely trust it wdll no 
longer be persevered in, and that, in the ensuing session, a 
change of practice will be introduced, essential alike to the 
proper disposal of the business ot the country, and to the main- 
tenance 01 our Constitution in all its integrity, which can only 
be effected by realizing the practical utility and valpc of every 
portion of it. . 

Of the subjects to which the attention of .Parliament will 
cliiefly be directed during this session, that of Pinancial Re- 
form will, in all likelihood, excite the greatest interest^ as it will 
certainly occupy the longest time; Ijt is not a subject which can 
be concentrated into one discussion, ai\d be disposed of by the 
vote on one question. Ev^iy committee of suj^ply, and each 
separate item of the estimat^, presents an opportunity for debat- 
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ing Its general principles, or applying them to particular 
branches of the expenditure; %nd although the policy of the ad- 
vocattjs of this growing cause will lead them to avoid, as iiuicli as 
})ossible, the risk of its being frittered down into fragments, rtkI 
disposed of piecemeal, in questions of detail, the discussion must 
necessarily extend over a much larger space than that on any 
single definite measure, such as the abolition of the Corn Laws. 

Tliis subject has been of late far too much overlooked, and it 
lias never at any time been treated in Parliament in a broad, 
comprehensive, and general way. It seems now likely to^bo 
dealt with in such a way, and with an earnestness corresponding 
to its vast importance. The state of our finances is itself suffi- 
ciently serious, and when viewed with reference to the fearful ca- 
lamities which embarrassed finances scarcely ever fail to bring 
upon a nation, it is truly appalling. The existing evils of the 
restraints upon our trade — tiie repression of our industrial ener- 
gies, and the burden on our, people, — which result from the ex- 
cessive taxation of this country, are sufficiently grievous; while, 
if we anticipate any events wdiich might permanently diminish 
our national income, or still farther increase our nation^ expen- 
diture, such as aw inevitable war — on the probability of theocur- 
rcnce of which the opponents of the Financial Reform movement 
found their resistance to any effective reduction in our existing 
naval and military establishments — we must also anticipate the 
risk, at least, of a national bankruptcy, with all the fearful con- 
fusions, convulsions, and confiscation of property, which such an 
event would inevitablpr involve. 

A great reduction in our expenditure is imperatively required.^ 
Sad experiencT3, however, has taught, that neither the Govern- 
ment, of whatever party composed, nor the Legislature, will, of 
their own accord, effect the necessary retrenchment and economy^ 
unless compelled by the people. The people, therefore, must 
themselves take the matter in hand, and they are now pre- 
paring to do so with a zeal, determination, and unanimity, 
which cannot fail to prove successful. Mr. Cobden, whose per- 
severing energies in forming and directing the Anti-Corn Law 
League, accomplished so great and wonderful a victory as 
that which, crowned its efforts, has put himself at the head of 
a similar combination, of which the object is “ to deduce the 
public exj>enditure to, at ]east, the standaixl of 1835, and to 
secure a more equitable and economical system of ta.vation.” 
In his addresses, Mr. Cobden refrains from entering into detaSf 
in reference to the particular items on which a saving should be 
effected. This course is*- at' all events judicious, with a view 
to the success of his scheme of agitation. The groat body 
of the classes whose support he must gain in order to carry 
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the object proposed, wo\:^ld not listen with interest to length- 
ened statements of minute details in all the branches of the 
public service, nor could they be expected to form any 
strong or clear opinion as to each separate' article. Neither 
is it necessary that they should. They can perfectly under- 
stand this : — that the country cannot aifi)rd to provide for 
the pVoseiit amount of expenditure, and that, -in point of fact, 
tlie public service was carried on, not many years since, for 
£10,000,000 less than it costs now. It is the privilege of the 
nation to determine how much they can and will spend, and 
they arc perfectly competent to decide this, leaving it to the 
Government to prepare the scheme for applying the amount 
most beneficially for the service of the country. It would be 
idle folly in the leaders of a great movement like this, to fritter 
away their strength in separate attacks on a thousand separate 
items, instead of concentrating their whole strength for an as- 
sault on the grand extravagance the country's ex|)enditure — 
namely, that ^branch of it which includes ibur-fifths of the 
whole — the military establishment, whether by laud or sea. 

In meeting this assault in Parliament, all parties will, doubt- 
less, in geneml terms, acknowledge the necessity of economy 
and reti'enchinent ; and the Government, yv4 maybe satisfied, 
will actually effect a number of praisow'orthy reductions in mat- 
ters of detail and of administration, which, though presenting a 
long list in enumeration, will exhibit a comparatively small sum 
total ill the amount saved, certainly far witliin what the necessi- 
ties of the country and the state of its finances require. But we 
^frhave no hope that they will go further, or that they will make 
any approach to the standard of 1835, which h«*w been suggest- 
ed, and we doubt not will be generally adopted, as that for 
reducing our present expenditure, to which the efforts of the 
“people should be directed. It is said, indeed, that this is alto- 
gether an arbitrary standard, and that the expenditure of 1792, 
or of any other year, might just as well be fixed on. But it is 
impossible, in this way, to evade the force of the f^cts, that tlie 
service of the State was efficiently performed at an expenditure 
by ten millions less than that of last year, so recently as 1835, 
and that the country is now in nearly the same condition as 
then ; no ^vent or change of circumstances havgig occurred which 
can, by possibility, waiTant an increase of expenditure so great 
as that from £44,422,000 to £54,596,000. It may be that 
economy of that period was not in all respects the most 
judicious with reference to particular branches, hut making 
every allowance on this account, its expenditure must at least 
liave very nearly approximated to the amount which was necessary 
for the public service. The countfy has, it is true, since then 
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increased in population ; but this ought to involve merely an 
increase in the expenditure in its civil service; whereas the 
augmentation has been almost entirely ofi the branches of the 
military service. It is, indeed, the expenditure on this service 
alone which presents room for a reduction of such probable 
amount as to excite any strong interest in the people at large, 
or to afford any.sensible relief from their burdens. The whole 
civil service costs about six Klillions, while, the expense of the 
military service (including iif this the army, navy, and ordnance) 
is £18,502,000, aiium above the amount (£18,024,000) which 
provided for every branch of the public service, iSvil and mili- 
tary, in 1830, wlien the Duke of Wellington’s Adrnifiistra- 
tion was turned out, by the party now in power, on a formal 
vote condemnatory of its extravagance. In 1835 the expense 
of the military service was £11,657,000, the increase since that 
date having been about seven millions. Now what has occa- 
sioned tlie necessity for such an increase, or imposes the neces- 
sity of continuing to maintain it? The standing justification of 
an extensive navy, and a large army, is rested on the risk of war, 
and the importance of preventing attacks on the part of otlier 
nations, by slio\\ing bow well pj^parod we are to repel them. 
Now, we admit tlife paramount importance of the defence of the 
counti:^' to every other consideration, but we deny that the risks 
of war liave increased since 1835, or that it is the existence 
of largo military establishments which will detei hostile nations 
from provoking a quanvl with us. The probability of Avar, in- 
deed, we rejoice to think, has greatly diminished since that 
period. Not only has the desire tor peace between nation and ^t 
nation gained strength, but occasions of war liave be(?n removed 
out of the way, Tlie expulsion of the Orleans dynasty from 
France has, of itself, relieved us of the only cause of dispute 
which was likely to arise between that country and this, in con-’'^ 
nexion with the eventual succession to the throne of S[)aiii ; 
and the recent revolutions throughout Europe have, for the 
future, excluded those fruitful sources of war which spring from 
personal or dynastic ambition, or the family rights and interests , 
of sovereigns, to which so many of the former European wars 
must be traced. Other nations also are, for the present, 
and indeed are Jjkely for a long while to be, too entirely en- 
grossed with their own internal affairs to quarrel Avith us, unless 
we should attempt to interfere Avith them in the regulation of 
these. No one seriously believes that any of the nations/iSrf 
Europe will be mad enough to attack us ; and m-oaning, as we 
do, under the fearful burden of the debt incurred in our attempt 
to prevent the French nation from choosing their oaa^ form of 
government, and aft^yifafds. to compel them to give up the ruler 
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whom tliey had themselves elected, and whose natural heir they 
liave now seated in his place, wc surely will not be mad enough 
again to engage in a similar contest with any nation. But even 
it* there wore more risk than we believe there is, of being em- 
broiled with foreign ])owers, so as to rcndei’ it wise to maintain 
a position which will deter tlfem from assailing us, wc deny 
altogether that it is the existence of extensive armaments kept 
u]) during peace which will, in this w'ay, secure us against \var. 
()ur safety from attack must mainly depend on our national 
spirit, courage, and determination — the extent of our resources, 
and a financial condition capable of providing the means of a 
j)rolonged contest. The mere existence of an immense army 
and navy will not deter another nation from going to war with 
us, if the}" believe that our resources are inaclc(|uatc to furnish 
our armaments with tlic necessary means of action, and that our 
national spirit is not such as will bear us up amid the difficulties 
and dangers of a lengthened contest ; while the knowledge that 
we are strongly imbued with such a spirit, and that wc possess 
abundant resources, will, even of themselves, create such a whole- 
some respect, as to eliefck the temptation to sci/e any tem|)orary 
advantage that might be at the outset of a war. secured, in con- 
sequence of the limited extent of the armamerit actually kept up 
ill time of peace. Of the truth of this remark, America affords 
a pregnant proof. With a navy much inferior in extent to 
that of France or that of Britain, she maintains a tone and |)osi- 
tion at least as confident as either of tliem, and is treated with 
a respectful observance — showing that she is as secure from 
encroachments as nations with armaments of far greater mag- 
nitude. Indeed, an excessive military force constantly kept 
up as a burden on a country, may, by crippling its finances, ac- 
tually incite to the very attack wdiich the dread of it is intended 
“to avoid. 

It is said, however, that besides the necessity of being prepared 
for actual war, a large armament is essential to the maintenance 
of our proper inflmnee in European politics. We really do not 
know that it is now-a-days of much importance to this country 
that her Government should exercise a great influence in Euro- 
pean politics ; but whatever influence it may be desirable they 
should exercise a country like this cannot fqjl to possess, irre- 
spective of the extent to wdiich she keeps up her army and navy, 
it her relations with other countries be but conducted with wis- 
dom, in a friendly as well as firm spirit, and with due respect to 
them ; while, if conducted otherwise, and especially if our diplo- 
macy be marked with an unwarranted intermeddling in their 
domestic affliirs, we. can only look for hatred, disregard of our 
advice, and a resolution to thwart us in every diiection. Nothing 
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can show more clearly how imp, vailing mere extent of force is 
to maintain the influence wjiicli is therel)y sought to be pre- 
served, than tlic present state of our relations with the conti- 
nental powers. Our nin al and military force has never been so 
great in time of peace, and we ba\e largely employed it in de- 
monstrations over all the world in order to back our diplomacy; 
but scarcely at any time has our real influence been more con- 
temptible than at the present moment. Wo. have miserably 
failed in every object we have atremf>tod ; we liiive been sub- 
jected to slights and insults N\hich would have been appro])fiiate 
to the times of James 1. or Charles 11. ; and our only relief from 
general contempt is, that wo are hated even more than w’e are 
scorned. It is worse than idle to plead tlie importance of main- 
taining our diplomatic influence in Europe as a reason for keep- 
ing up an extravagant armament in time of peace ; and, indeed, 
one great collateral benefit which may be cx})ected to result from 
a reduction in our military .establishments would * 1 ) 0 , that our 
(Tovormnent would be le.ss inclined to interfere in the disputes 
between nation and nation, or betw^jen the j)eople of other coun- 
tries and their rulers. 

ddic great conlest iu the* question of retrenchment will neces- 
sarily be as to ih^ ^extent of the army and navy. That mjjph 
may bi? saved by the introduction of greater economy into the 
details of the administration of these cstabUshments, is true ; but 
important as it is that such economy should not be overlooked, 
the great object is a reduction in the amount of the force, 
wdtliout which nothing in the way of retrenchment can be ef- 
fected which will admit of any material relief to the nation. 

It is, indeed, highly satisfactory to observe that there is no ap- 
pearance of any tendency to cut down the ])ay, whether of officers 
or men, beluw a fair and proper remuneration for their services. > 
No one would propose for a moment to deprive the soldier of * 
those provisions for his comfort and improvement which have 
been recently introduced under the superi^endence of the pre- 
sftit excellent SecTetary-at-War, wlio, with kind-hearted and 
enlightened sympathy, has made so good a commencement in 
the attempt to raise theeondition of the men iu the ranks of our 
army. On, the contrary, the people of this country would, we 
are persuaded, wiUingly see these provisions added to, and the 
allow^ances of the soldier and sailor made such as absolutely to ' 
supersede, in the army, the revolting arts of the recruiting 
vice, and in the navy, the atrocious and cruel tyranny of the 
system of impressment. The country fully appreciates the merits 
of her gallant navy, and ailny. She does not grudge, and will 
not refuse, a full remuneration for wdiatever services she really 
requires, but she will not submit to the burden of a permanent 
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armament in time of peace, far beyond what she can afford, or 
wlnit is necessary for her protection. 

Eminently desirable and important, how^ever, though it be, 
that the utmost possible reduction should be eflPectcd in our ex- 
penditure, it is impciesible to ke<?pout of view the depressing and 
discouraging fact, that out of the fifty-four millions which the 
nation pays annually, twenty-eight millions ju*e re(juired to de- 
fray the interest on the national debt, and that whiic that debt 
oxijits, this immense proportion of our expenditure must be ex- 
cluded from the amount on which any retrenchment can bo 
atteinpti'd. This consideration is apt to generate a feeling of 
hopelessness, which would nearly amount to despair, if we were 
in the habit of dwelling much on the subject. We have, how- 
ever, been so long accustomed to our debt, that while we can 
never cease to be sensible of the burden of it, wo have nearly 
lost* sight of 4he danger which iftte]ids its continued subsistence. 
Yet no one who seriously thinks of the subject, and contemplates 
the not improbable occurrc^^ce of events wliicli w'ouU producp 
still greater cmbaiTassinents in our finances than any we have 
yet experienced, can avoid a feeling #»f alai'm at the almost cer- 
conse(|ueiioes, of vvhicli the most imme<fiate — the violation 
of the national faith — tliough that most to be condemned and 
deplored, would scarc\ !y be the most fearful. As yc'l, the deter- 
mination to maintain that faith with the public creditor is uni- 
versal among all the respectable classes of society ; but it wall 
not st.'ind the j)revsm*e to which, in the lapse of tinn^, it must 
inevitably be exposerl ; and if the national creditor bo once do- 
s]>oiIod, the pro])rictor will Jiot stand secure. 'Wg earnestly 
w'ish that men would bring themselves to look steadfastly in tlie 
.face the danger the country is exjmsed to by the existence of a 
national dt l)t, which is felt to be intolerably o|)pressive — wliich 
fetters the energies of the country — restricts her trade — obstructs 
her in the march of i^JJ^c-Tnal improvement — exposes her to assaults 
from abroad, and keeps her ever on the lu’ink of anarchy a#J 
confusion at home. If they did, m g should not absolutely despair 
of their deliberately considering some plan for effecting that 
which at pre.sent will seem the wdid project of an, extravagant 
dreame^ — the payment of the debt; but \^'hich, we believe, 
would prove tlie only safeguard against ultimate national bank- 
jpuj^tcy or re})udiation, and all its atteiKlant consequences. 

Looking at the nation simply in its corporate character,* no 
diminution in its wealth woukl result from eflTecting such a pay- 
ment. The expenditure, so far as the nation is concerned, has 
already taken ))laco. This consisted in the destruction and con- 
sumption of stores and munitions of war, the exportation of 
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bullion, and, generally, the whole expej^seyncnrrccl during our 
foriner wars. The loss took«nlace then. To meet that loss, the 
State borrowed the funds or indiviilual meml)ors of the com- 
munity, to whom, or those in tlieir riglit, it still owes the amount* 
In repaying that debt, the na^on would not require to destroy 
any further wealtli, nor, as in ilie case of China in the payment 
of "the ransom to thisTiouutr}', to take out of tlie realm any por- 
tion of its pro|X)rty. ^J'lie transaction would cotusist in the Z/ a/w- 
fen^nce of property fi*oin one class of the comm unity to another 
class of the community, — from the owners of proj^ei’ty (afhong 
whom the creditors would so far be themselves i*ankcd) to 
these creditors, almost exclusively members of the national 
The operation w(mld be purely internal ; ajid so far as the na- 
tion, in its (rorporatfi capacity is concerned, tlie result would ho 
one of advantage a?^ urn jualific<l as it was great. Tiixes to the 
amount of' tw'enty-elght millions a*vear would he at once re- 
pealed, thus relieving the Country Irom a fearful burden, and 
placing it in a position of eommamling power \o commence a 
new career of glorious ])rosperity and advancement, freed from 
the ernsliing weight which now re]»ressos all its energies and im- 
pedes its every R^)vement*. '!'he Inirdei] would fall on tJie 

proprietors of tlio natloii,but that woulthhe counterlrdanecd 
to a greater extent than will generally ho supj»nsed. At present, 
so far as regards the jjational debt, cnery owitcr of ])n)j)erty is in 
the sii nation of a man >>]iose estate is under mortgage, and lia- 
ble for a certain amount of > early interest, Tliat interest is 
levieil in the sha})e of taxes, and if tlio tax(‘s to pay the interest 
of the debt were all ini])osed upon llie owners ofjiroperty alone, 
tlie ajjpropriatiou ot*sneJi a proportion of that jn-operty as was 
necessary to ])ay otf the debt, would simply be the redemp- 
tion of a mortgage, or the buying up of an annual rent charge*. 
This, however, is not the case. A large j>ortion of the taxes 
lovic<l for this ])urpose is raised oji articles of consumption, 
from the labouring and trading po])nlaticm, on whom it would 
be impossible to lay a share of the debt. Still, though the j>ro- 
prietor paid more than the fair purchase-money of the taxes from 
which he would be relieved, h«3 w'ould obtain an ample consider- 
ation for this in the state of security to wliich he would thereby 
attain ; and,l>esidfes, no one can attend to the tendency of public 
opinion at present, without seeing that pro|)riet()rs will ere long, 
il' the debt continue, have to submit to a much larger portion 
the taxation necessary for the nayiuent of the interest of that debt 
than they at ])reseut beai\ The whole real property of the king- 
dom may be taken in round numbers at 2^300 millions, and tlie 
personal property at 2200 millions, in all 4500 millions. Stating 
the debt at 800 millions, it would require nearly one-fifth of the 
whole property of the kingdom to pay it. Bach man would have 
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to sacrifice that proifortiou of his estate or realized funds; but, 
as the sacrifice would be made by all, each would hold the same 
relative place wliich he occupied before, and in addition to his 
direct relief from taxation, he would also participate in the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country, which would rise with a buoyant 
sj)rijig on the reinoval of the weight which has so long pressed 
» down its energies. 

A natural feeling would doubtless arise that tlie debt incur- 
red by a fomner generation might still be handed over to that 
whifh is to succeed, and that the existing generation cannot in 
justice be called upon to provide the capital of a debt, in the 
contraction of which they had no concern. But the question to 
be considered by the present race of ]>roprictors, is, whether their 
own inter(‘st, safi;ty, and security do not rectiiire all the sacrifice 
they would be called upon to make. Alan^^it is true, would be 
under the necessity of selling portions of tlieir property, but the 
creditors wlio were i)ai(l off would require investments for their 
funds, and by coming into the market would i)revent an undue 
depreciation; while a separate and collateral advantage would 
result in the division of estates, and the augmentation of the 
number of proprietors of laud. While the pjrt^^css of incurring 
the greater portion of the debt was going on, another process 
was keeping pace with it, by which the 7iumber of sej)arat(‘ pro- 
perties was reduced to an extent that seems almost incredible. 
It is calculated that during the half century wliich preceded the 
peace of 1815 , the land of England, previously parcelled out 
among 250,000 families, came to be held by only thirty-two 
thousand ; and it w ould not be the least of the benefits attend^ 
ing the repayment of the debt, that the process would ^be re- 
versed, aim the basis of proprietorship again extended. 

‘ A proposal to pay off the national debt will, as w’e have said, 
seem utterly wild, but it w ill appear so only becau^ no one ima- 
gines tliat the owners of property could evince such courage, pa- * 
triotism, and self-denial, as to submit>,to a sacrifice which, looking 
to the actual relief from taxation it would purchase, could not be 
deemed very extravagant, while it would save their country — 
launch it on a new career of augmented prosperity, and secure 
themselves and tlieir children from dangers of no, light kind, and 
no improbable occurrence, should this burdon^be allowed to lie 
on the nation till its galling oppressiveness and a convulsive 
•dibrt to get rid of it issue in revolution, confiscation, and anar- 
chy. 'plVIean while, it is the duty of all to seek, to obtain whatever 
amount of relief is practically attainable^ and we trust, that, 
tliQugh the combined efforts now commenced may not achieve 
much during this session of Parliament, thel^e will ultimately ac- 
complish results well worth the struggling for. 
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Another subject of equal urgency with Financial lleforni, and 
of far greater difficulty, which will press earlv on the attention 
of Parliament, is the condition of Ireland, with reference espe- 
cially Jp tile working of the Poor Law, now jirodiicing there such 
momentous results. When a compulsory provision ibr the able- 
bodied poor was first introduced into Ireland, in opposition to 
tlie deliberate opinion of the able and intelligent Commissioners 
wlio had spent three years in investigating the state of the coun- 
try with reference to that question, it was on a scale so limited 
that its enactment could only be looked on as jircliminary to the 
extension which has since^ taken place ; or, if no such extension 
was contemplated, as having for its object some collateral and in- 
cidental advantage, such as the establisliment of some universal 
rating which might servo as a means of tesling tlie qualifica- 
tion for enrolment ^f voters^ for members of Parliament. It was 
obvious, however, to all vvho had considered the tendencies of 
such a Poor Law once introduced in connexion witli the stato 
of the Irish population, that, with whatever inteption originated, 
it would inevitably advance with the fearfully rapid strides wJiicli 
have, in point of fact, characterized its ))rogi»ss. 'Hie machine 
so set up was capacity sufficient to drain olf the vvliolo j>ro- 
duee of the counSry ; — the amount of'unernjdoyoil ]>opnlation des- 
titute of all self-dependence afforded a power ea)>able of iilti- 
matelv working it tolthe utmost extent of its capacity ; and even 
alrea(ly, a point has been reached which ])laces the landed pro- 
perty of Ireland on the very brink of confiscation. 

In some places one-fifth of the population are on the poor’s 
roll ; rates of five, sevem, and ten shillings, in the pound, are 
frequent, and in one Union, as stated last session by the (Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, the amount had 4'cachod ninetcun shillings 
and sixpence, so that a rate in aid out of the ]>uhlic revenue of 
the empire was required and voted. These rates, too, are largely^ 
in arrear ; the attempt to levy them has been resisted, and the 
aid of a military force has been required in more than one instance^ 
so that the poor-rate threatens to take the place formerly occu- 
pied by the tithe prior to the Commutation Act rthe peasantry 
in large numbers are ^browing up their plots of ground aiid^ farms, 
that they may pass over from the rate-paying to the rate-consum- 
ing cla.ss;*— the gentry are approaching fast to a stale of bank- 
ruptcy ; — many liavc been ooligcd to abandon their residences, 
which have, in several instances, been turned into supplemental 
poor’s-houses for those who are now the true beneficiaries in tile 
estates ; — others have been compelled to give up the improve- 
ments op their ow^n estates which they had previously been in 
use to carry on, but which the abstraction of so large a portion 
of their income, in the shape of pooris-rates, prevents them from 
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further prosecuting ; — dread and alarm pervade all classes above 
that conijmscd of the recipients of relief, while the misery of the 
mass of tlio po])ulation appears to*be its intense and as wide- 
spread as ever. * 

Kothiiig can be more striking than the complete falsification 
of tlie views on which tlie introdfiction into Jrelaiid of a Poor 
Law lor the able-bodied was attempted to be justified. The 
foundation on which it was rested w^as the assumption, that such 
was the hori’or of the Irish for confinement, that tlie mere terror 
of the; workhouse would oj)erate as a stimulus to support 
selves sufficient to effect that object.’ Jli‘. Nicliolls, whom Lord 
flohn Russell employed t(» make a three months’ stamper over 
Jrelantl in order to overtlirow tlie report — the result of three 
years’ iiujuiiy ami deliberation — of tbe Royal C<nniiiissioncrs 
a])poiiitcd by the Government of vvhiHi lie wiw a ineiriher, and on 
whose judgment the original Poor Law was based, seemed to 
consider that the dread of workliom^e discipline ” would accom- 
plish what starvation discipline could not effect; overlooking tli is, 
that even if the Irivsh vicw'cd confinement in a workhouse with 
mure terromhaii sHirvation itself, neither the one nor the other 
could ])rovi(le work w’hich was not to« be had. ^ I'he Comniis- 
sioiiers had reported that there ‘Gvere out of v/rirk and in dis- 
tress (luring thirty weeks in the year” no less than 585,000 per- 
sons, with 1,800,()0() others dependent on#iem, making, in all, . 
not under 2,1185,000 ; and they justly observed; that “ the diffi- 
culty in Ireluiid is nut to make the aWe-bodied look for employ- 
iiieut, but to find it ju'ofitably lor the many who seek it.” Mr, 
Nicliolls, however, and the (jowermnent who acted on his opi- 
nion, lull of the notion that the stimulus which answered 
ill England, Avhbre, in general, the willing worker can find 
work, would answer in Ireland, wliere the grand w'ant was the 
want of work, which no stimulus could sujiply, fancied tliat the 
sight of a workli'nise and the apprehension of w'orkliouse disci- 
pline were all that was needed. It is obvious, that oven had the 
stimulus of the workhouse been more powerful with the IrisJi 
than the stimulus of starvation, which was in full operation pre- 
viously, it never could have enabled tliei% to fine! work when 
work there was not for them.” J>ut what has experieijco shown 
even as to tlie assumed dread of the workhouse J So far from 
being shunned, the \vorkhous<.>s of Ireland are actually besieged 
for admission. Buildings erected to contain 1000 inmates are 
eilimrnad. with ujjwards of 3000, and enlargements, oft supple- 
ineiita|-:b6nses, aie everywhere in progress. 

Again, it was assumed, that the necessary result of the iritro- 
ductioJEi'of a Poor Law for the able-bodied w,onld be, that the 
lauded proprietors, in order to keep down the rates, would afford 
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employment to tlic labouring population in the improvement of 
their estates. This was to ije the stiiindk^ to tJic landlords, as 
the dread of workhouse discipline was to be the siimnlas to the 
destitute ; and it was relietl on with. ct|ual confidence as certain 
to produce a complete transformation in Ireland, and to bring 
about that healthful state of fifll natural employment to which 
alone, as Mr. Nicliolls truly remarks, “ the laboiij-crs of a coun- 
try can look {qj: peAianent occupation, and the means of sup- 
port.” "But what has been tho result? hj', that not only have 
none been thus stimulated to provide employment, bnt that num- 
bers of those proprietors wlio had been in use to do so, liave f)coii . 
compelled to give up the further imj>rovcmcnt t)f their estates, 
and to dismiss the labourers employed by them, being niial)le to 
j.)ay both wages and the enormous poor’s-riUos to which tliey 
are subjected. 

This, however, was exactly the result whicii to have been 
looked for. Even if the estfites of the Frisli gentry had been al- 
together unencumbered, the exaction of a fifth, a fourth, or a half 
of their rental, for poor s-rates, was not likely to h^ad to increased 
expenditure in the impi’oveiuent of these ; but in the embarrassed 
condition of the i^rcater of tlic ju’oprictors, the diversion of a 
niucli smaller proplirtion of their incoino must, iw most cases, have 
absolutely precluded tlic jiossibility of their undei’tuking'imy ex- 
penditure for tliis puiTibse. Besides, in general they could reap 
no advantage, in the sliajio of relief from rates, by any extent ol* 
employment given by them to the labouring population on their 
own |)ro)ierties. Even had the parishes all constituted separate 
rateable divisions, there Mould be very few in nljich tlicre would 
not be found one or more proprietors who provided no eniploy- 
nient, jmd whose population would consequently fall to bo sup- 
j)()rted by the rates ; and, of course, the other proprift^cors could 
iiot .be expected both to employ their own people, and' to pay ‘ 
rates for the sujiport of those whose landlords would uol, or could 
not, yirovide employment for tlicirs. But as if to exclude the 
possibility of this motive, on which the ailvocatos of the law so 
strongly rested, being operative to any exn*nt, the rateable divi- 
sions gencndly embrace several parislies, all included in one 
union, and, so extensive that, in no case, can a proprietor hope, in 
any sensible dega^e, to diminish the r^ite by whatevet extent of 
employment it may be in liis power to provide. I'he present 
Poor Law, instead of operating as a stimulus to the creation of 
natural employment, presents an tdinost insuperable barrier tt) 
its extension, and tends greatly to limit that which was previ- 
ously provided, 

Finally,, it was confidently anticipated that the introduction ^ 
of the Poor Law into Ireland would stay the stieaju of incndi* 
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canc'y which pouj’cd over tlie whole surface of Britain such a 
flood of Irisli ))aii])ers. But instead of tills, that flood rolls on 
even more copiously than before ; so threatening to lower and 
degrade our own population, as la lead men almost seriously to 
entertain tlie idea of permitting a repeal of the Union, that we 
might the more easily erect some effective barrier against its 
overwhelming and destructive torrent. 

All parties seem agreed that matters cannot bo allowed to re- 
main as they are ; but the changes as yet suggested seem to us 
littly calculated to supply the defects or redress evils so univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

The two jirincipal alterations which have been advocated in 
Ireland are, — 1. 1die diminution of the areas of taxation, by 
taking for this jmrjiose, the jiarishes or electoral divisions, instead 
of the unions ; and, 2. The extension of the fund from which 
the pi'ovision fi»r the poor is to be drawn. 

1. Now, as to the first of these pi?jposed amendments, it is no 
doubt true that, in some cases, to a certain, though, wc believe, 
to a cornjiaratively limited extent, the change of the area of tax- 
ation, ’from the union to the parish or electoral division, would 
remove the obstruction now presented* to the e^i^^ployment of la- 
bourers, jii the improvement of their estates by liberal-minded 
projirietprs who have funds at their command, by tlie certainty 
that no efforts of theirs, in this way, will sensibly diminish or 
even keep clowm tlie rate ; but there is a practical bar to the 
adoption of such a measure, in the circumstance that in almost 
evei'y nnion there are one or more parishes or divisions, the 
wlioie rental of which would not support their own poor. If, 
then, these w ere severed from the union, how would the desti- 
tute population be maintained ? • It w’as stated by the Chancel- 
lor of Excliequer last year, that in some parishes, if tlie rate- 
able division were changed from the union to the parish, the sum 
required for the support of the poor would amount to greatly be- 
yond the whole produce of the parish, amounting, in one case 
mentioned by him, to no less than forty-four shillings in the 
pound. ITow then could they be supnorled? If the principle of 
the Poor Law bo, that every man is entitled to wovk or subsist- 
ence, thcy^cannot be excluded from the benefit of that, privilege, 
legally acl^nowledged to be the right of all. •They must tlien 
be supported either by* a rate in aid, or out of the public funds. 
A rate in aid would, however, be substantially the same thing 
as tile present rat^ over the union ; and a supplemental provision 
out of the public revenue, which would be a rate in aid over the 
kingdom at large, will not, wd presume, be contemplated by any 
one, at' least on this side of the Channel, as admissible. To a 
certain extent, indeed, such a supplemental provision w'as voted 
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by Parliament, last year, out of the ^oncrai ’revenue ; but such a 
mode of supplying tlie wantfi of Ireland eiinnot be continued. 
Tlie distribution of a general fund by local boards, and that too 
in Ireland, would insure the most reckless extra^'agance, and an 
eager struggling b(?tween the jj^arious ])arishes for the largest 
possible share of the spoil ; while the destitute population would 
expand with the amount granted, and is capalile of exhausting 
far more tliaii the funds of this country can possibly aft'ord to 
pay. . Besides, the people of England and Scotland will not sub- 
mit permanently to bear the burden of maintaining the labour- 
ing population of Ireland. Tliey nobly responded to her cry of 
distress under the providential visitation to which she has been 
subjected, but her ordinary destitution must be otherw’is9 ])ro-, 
yidod for. ^ 

2 . The otiicr mode of alleviating the burden now felt to be so 
oppressive, is by extending the fund from wdiich the jirovision 
for the poor is drawn. It is jiroposed that moveable estate 
should be made liable to be rated as well as reall‘slalc. This is, 
and long has been, allowed in Scotland, and we readily acknovv- 
Icflge the justice of equalizing the burden, while it subsists, rtver 
all the holders (;^])roperfy whether ]>ersonal or real. But al- 
though some relief would for the first year or so be thereby ob- 
tained, it would not be permanent. With three millions 0/ a 
destitute pojudatioii, and a capacity of indefinite increase, tlie de- 
inancls would rapidly augment with the rateable fund, and in a 
wonderfully short time the ,ratea would again reach, and then 
pass beyond their present point ; and ultimately the only result ' 
would be to involve the merchants, traders, and shdj)keepers, in 
the same ruin with the landed proprietors. 

That ruin is certainly advancing with rapid strides ; and the 
fearful evils vvhi(*h the domination of the ascendant body in Ire- 
land lias brought upon the people is now likely to meet with a 
fearful retribution, tliougli not at the hands of those wliom they 
liave kept (^pwn and opjiressed, but at those of the very Govern- 
ment wliose predecessors were their abettors, in the wrongs in- 
flicted. A confiscation more gradual, indeed, but not less sure, 
than those of Henry, James, and Cromwell, is fast restoring to 
the descendants of the mere Irish” the produce of.thc lands 
taken from their forefathers and bestowed ujion the Saxon ; and 
if the present system go on for a few years longer, the greater 
portion of tlie rental of Ireland will be transferred to the body of^ 
the population. If the Gpvemmcnt were deliberately seeking 
to reduce the wjiole inhabitants, rich and poor, proprietor and 
peasant, to one common let^l, that they might rear a totally new 
framework of society, they could not pursue a course more likely 
to effect the object ; and if the new erection were likely to secure 
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prosperity and happiness in future to that wi'etched land, we 
possibly succeed in shuttii]^ our eyes to the immediate 
misery which must be suffered, and in thinking only of the re- 
tribution on an unpatriotic selfish race, and the regeneration of 
the people they had so long degraded and oppressed. No such 
prospect, however, can reasonably be entertained. The rediic- 
tirm of the whole population of Ireland to one common mass of 
pauperism would only the more certainly secure its perpetual 
degradation and poverty, and remove every element tlirough 
the /:)peration of which the people might be elevated. 

]\Ieanwliile that process is going on with alarming raj)idity, and 
we know not how it can be stayed, so lojig as the Knglish natioh 
and its representatives continue to view with snch infatuated 
favour their systeju of a Poor Law for the able-bodied, — to attri- 
bute to its o])eraiioii all the resut*of the inherent independence 
and indomitable energy and industry of their people, and of the 
natural advantages of their country,<and to look on it as the grand 
])an{U’ea for alh the evils of every people, under whatever circum- 
stances, and of whatever character. We had hoped that the ex- 
hibition of the real tendencies of the principle of that system 
which was presented to the world in 'V ranee, ^yhnmedlately con- 
se(|iicnt oil the recent Itevolution, would have staggered men in 
their strange confidence in it ; but with marvellous ingenuity or 
bliuduess, while condemning without qualification the sb'-ps at- 
tempted to b(‘ taken there for tlie jjcrmaiient recognition of the 
“ rights of labour,” they will not see that the principle tliere con- 
tended for, and lor a time carried into operation, is identically the 
same prinia‘|)1e \\ ith that on which the English J^oor Law is rested. 
That principle is,. that every man has a riijhf to be provided 
with labour, or failing that, witli subsistence. In France, its 
natural tendencies, anti the results to which it inevitably leads, 
a]>j)eared more palpable, because it was introduced without 
any check, and in circumstances wdiich at once gave free 
scope to its power. The provision of work to the unemployed 
was there to be made by the State directly, and out of the public 
revenue. All the streams of dest'tidion were consequently 
drawn into one channel, and directed, with united and over- 
whelming, force, against the central Government, by which the 
relief was to be administei'ed. All moral restraint, too, was 
withdrawn, ajid the working pojjulation, instead of feeling it a 
/Jegradation to be dependent on the means of others, looked on 
their right to labour or sunport as one, or the,chief, of the objects 
for which they had eftcctea the Rovolutiotl, and as the legitimate 
reward of their exertions and their triumph ; while the destruc- 
tion of credit, and the stoppage of all private enterprises, vastly 
augmented the masses whose wants haa to be supplied, and con- 
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sccjiiently the pressure on the Government. It soon became 
evident that an universal con%cation of pmjiertv must inevit- 
ably result from the principle wliich had been recognised and 
put into* operation. The only alternative was ruin, on the one 
luind, or the overthrow of this prmciple, on the other. After a 
fierce and bloody conflict, the mends of order and property 
triuinj)he(l, — the national workshops wore closed, and the principle 
of the English Poor Law, which had wrought such wild mis- 
chief, and brought the* nation to the brink of *lcstruction, was 
solemnly negatived by the National Assembly, and refused to be 
admitted into the new constitution. 

That it has not, as yet, fully developed its native te'ndencies 
in England, is owing in part to the character of the pco])l(', and 
in ])art to the practical cinecks' which* tlie mode of administration 
interposes. The English people are so strongly imbued wdth 
an instinct of active industry, and a spirit of iiersoiial self-d(!- 
])endence, that they have loni* resistetl the adverse infiuences of 
their own Poor Law system. The administration, again, being 
parochial, the streams, which in France were collected into one 
chaiHiel, and directed against a comnion centre, an^ distributeil 
into thousands of ri’^s, the ffirce and pressure of whieli are vjistly 
lessened by division, while they are easily subjected to all tlio 
cliceks and obstructions which the local management provides. 
Tliesc restraints, however, are daily becoming less e/fieaciou.s. 
The habit of energetic industry is, among large classes, giving 
way ; while the avowed recognition of the i)rinciple of a right to 
em])loyineJit or maintenance is going far, by the suhstitution of 
a false and bastard independence, founded on the notion that tluy 
VLVii entitled to employment, or support, to supersede tlmt true and 
noble self-dej.)en(ieiice which scorns to live on the means of 
others, and which the mere pravtuie^ without the recognition of 
the pnncijde-t of the Poor Law so long failed to overcome. T^c- 
cordingly, although the progress has been slow, the flood is con- 
stantly rising and advancing. The pressure on the checks in- 
terposed is daily becoming more severe ; already the grand 
barrier — that of the workhouse-test — introduced by tlie Poor Law 
Amendment Act as the only means of saving the country from 
an ultiinato state of universal pauperism, is yielding and^ break- 
ing down ; and wo ave compelled once more to watch the rise of * 
those waters whose progress it was hoped had been stayed, but 
which must, by an inevitable law of nature, continue to advance, 
so long as the principle which the French, by a convulsive 
effort to save themselves from instant ruin, expelled, continues* 
to be fostered and acted on. ^ ^ 

In Ireland, the moral restraints which have operated so 
[xjwerfully in England in chocking the natural tendencies of the 
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principle of the Poor Law, have scarcely any existence, while 
the artificial obstructions have been to a great extent omitted. 
Partly fi'oin peculiarities of character whicli mark the race, but 
inainiy from the circumstances in which, for generations, they 
have i)ecn placed, the Irish are^ without habits of permanent and 
steady industry, while they have scarcely any feeling of personal 
self-de])endence which would make tliem-rely exclusively on 
their own exertions for support. Kept under as a degradeil 
race for ages, — all hoj)e of raising themselves by their own efforts 
cx^duded, — the objects of a grinding oppression on tiio part of 
the dominant class, and with n^inds (lebased by an enslaving 
superstition, th(\y have fallen into a state of degradcfl recklessness, 
and willingly abandon themselves to the condition of hopeless 
paii])ensm, which the Poor Law has le.galized, and which holds 
out at least some prospect of maintenance at the cost of others, 
and without exertion on their own part. I'lie population, too, 
thus constituted, has long been gj-vatly in excesa of tlio natural 
einployment which the country provides ; and, oven subject to tlie 
artificial checks which exist in England, It would soon swallow n|) 
the wh()lc3 rental of the land, lint, as if to make matters worse, 
tliese have been, in a great measure, dispenseil^with by the Legis- 
lature, The rateable areas have been made^much larger than in 
lingland, so as to increase the jiressure ; the administration lias 
been made more central and less local, so as to diminish the re- 
sistance ; while the great defence which was deem(*d necessary 
to secure England against being overwhelmed by a flood of pau- 
perism —namely, the workhouse-test — has now been deliberat(?Iy 
rojec’ted as t<» Ireland, Mdiere it was vso much inore imperativ(dy 
needed. Aceordingly, during the short period for which tlie 
Poor Laws liave existed in the latter country, the system has ad- 
vanced with gigantic strides. The pro]>ortion of tlie population 
receiving relief, and of the rents absorbed in providing it, already 
far exceed that which has been reached in England. Tdiese, 
too, are increasing with alarming speed. The population is be- 
coming more and more sunk in the ajiathetic dependence of per- 
manent and hopeless pauperism. The rental of some unions has 
already been exhausted By the rates, and all are fast approaching 
to that state j while British capital^ through which alone natural 
employment could be e^^pected to be provided, is absolutely ex- 
clydecl by its subjection — in addition to all the previous risk of 
insecuritv — to an indefinitely augmenting burden, to which it is 
impossible to see a limit short of tlie exhaustion of all it is capable 
of yielding. No sane man on this side of the channel, however 
enterprising, would layout his fuiicLs.iii improving land in Ireland, 
under a state of things in which every pound of return he may 
create is liable to a rate of five, ten, or fifteen shillings, with a 
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not improbable ])rospcct of being in a few vears absorbed alto- 
getlier. Even as regards the jndirect and collateral advantages 
which are supposed to flow from a Poor Law for the able-bodied, 
Ircdaiid is past the stage at which alone these could be available. 
Many wlio cannot stand up in dyfence of sucdi a Poor Law with 
reference to its direct ojjit?^*ation, still insist that, by its action on 
])i*oprietors, leading tlieiii to prevent the erection of additional 
(.Iwel ling-houses on their lands, it tends to keep the poj)ulation 
^^ithin tlie existing means of employment and siihsistence. In 
truth, \vc believe that this aetiou only effects the undue ae4!U- 
iniilatiou of masses in towns and villages, and creates such nests 
of jiliysical and moral pollution and disease, as was lately held 
up to the view of the public in the case of Hilton Abhas ; hut, 
suj>posing it really would operate in tlie way su])pose(l, where the 
I)opulation had not already become excessive in minibcrs, and 
thoroughly degraded in habits, the time for applying such a 
elicck ill Ireland is gone. The |K>]m1ation has lieen allowed to 
increase so far beyond the existing means of enij/loyinent, tliat 
nothing but a wholesale extirpation of millions would reduce it 
within due limits ; while their habits have been so utterly de- 
graded, that restr^nts on The erection of dwelling-houses, how- 
ever great, would never prevent marriage mul increase, but 
uould only drive a larger portion of them into lairs like those of 
the toasts of the field. 

There is therefore no liope for Ireland so long as this system 
is maintained ; — not that its removal would, in itself, ])ositivcly 
and directly advance the improvement oi‘ the Irish jxjoplc, but 
that it would take out of the way that which not only occujaes 
the place of soimithing better, and excludes it, hut which o]je- 
rates as an insuperable banker to the beneficial operation of 
every measure for their good. What then is to he done ? Are 
the landlords to be relieved from the duties which property im- 
poses on them, and the people to be left to unassisted misery and 
degradation ? Assuredly not. This is not the only alternative ; 
ami, dark as the prospect is, tliere would be no reason to despair, 
if statesmen, instead of, with blind prejudice, applying to Ireland 
the systems which they fancy to have wrought weli m England, 
under circumstances totally different, and in some respects oppo- 
site, would frame ^heir remedies with some reference to the real 
condition and. wants of Ireland itself, and the actuid causes of 
its evils. ^ 

We have no desire to see the landlords of Ireland relieved 
from their proper duties as proprietors, or fi'om any burdens for 
the benefit of the populatien- which tlie long-continued neglect 
of these duties may liave entailed upon them. The present state 
of that population is owing in a great measure to them and their 
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predecessors. As a dominant class — as an alien race — as, from 
absenteeism, withdrawn to a lar^o extent from the influence of 
those feelings which lead proprietors to seek the elevation or 
improvement of the dwellers on their land, they have been re- 
moved from the oj)cration of t[ie motives and sympathies Avhich 
so powerfully stimulate resident pro))ri(itors, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to fulfil the duties that property imposes. These 
have, with some bright and noble exceptioiis, been for genera- 
tions, and arc still, shamefully neglected by the landlords of Ire- 
laijd. It is but riglit that the State should step in, and either 
compel the performance of these, or, as it best can, itself accom- 

1 )lish them at their expense. We would spare tlu^ Irish larid- 
ords no burden for tliis purpose which would really conduce to 
the wellare of the [)eoplc. At ]n*osent., however, they are taxed 
and broiiglit to the verge of bankru))tey only to render the de- 
gradation of the people more poriiiaueut and complete. . We 
would not relieve them from all taxation for behoof of the labonr- 
ing poimlatimi, but we would make it just in amount and limited 
in duration, and a[)ply its proceeds towards such iinprove,ments 
as a ]»atriotic proprietary would voluntarily have undertaken and 
aocomjdi.shed, and as will tend to advance a ^.ate in whiclj sulW- 
cieut natural employment would be furnished tbrongli the onli- 
iiary channels, wliile the labouring-classes were stimulated in- 
dustry, and elevated in habits and condition. 

Till some jirogross has been made in bringing Irclanrl to the 
state in wbicli it would have been had the proprietors done their 
duty, let there be an universal labour-rate tliere; but ijistead 
of its being, as at present, liable to an indefinite augmentation 
which threatens, ere long, to absorb the whole rental, let it be 
subjected to a reasonable limit which it shall in no case exceed.. 
Then, instead of wasting the amount so raised, on the idle in- 
mates of a workhemse, or on multitudes employed in some mock- 
ery of useless labour, invented as a test which it can scarcely 
ever answer, let it he appropriated to tlie execution of those 
classes of ]mblic improvements which would open up the re- 
sources of the country, and form rew channels for future employ- 
ment— rsuctl^s main lines of communication — canals — river na- 
vigations, — making available extensive sources of water power — 
the erection of fishing harbours, and the life. Tlicn let these 
be executiid, notin the shape of relieving paupers, at test or 
])auper work, but by {joing into the labour market Tn the ordi- 
nary w'ay, and benefiting the mass of the community simply by 
withdrawing a portion of the competitors for private employment, 
and the parties employed, by the payment of wages fully earned 
by their own work and independent exertions. And further, let 
t^ 1 em be carried on, as far as may be, in co-operation with l6cal 
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prgprletors or associations, and at mutual expense in those cases 
where a special advantage is to be derived by these parties, as 
has been done, with such eminent success, by the .Destitution 
Committee in Scotland, in conjunction with the Highland pro- 
prietors, particularly in Koss-shire. In tliis way, tlie general 
' fund, in addition to the cinployinont provided,. and the reproduc- 
tive imju’oveinents effected, would stimulate largely an additional 
outlay l)y individual proprietors, whose interest would also lead to 
a more economical and eilicient administration. Ihyoiid this, the 
extensive im|)rovable wastes luw in the bands of ]n*o])nctors jvJm 
cannot or will not reclaim them, should be ac(iuircd by tlic State, 
by compulsory sale, under some such schoiftc as was contained in 
tlie bill introduc(?d in the session before last, but then abandoned; 
and after, the first great operations towards their iinprov'^funeiit 
were effected, these should subdivided and resold, in such a 
sha[)e and at such terms as might induce^ men of some capital lo un- 
dertake their comj)letc inijn'o^rcment and cultivation, and so form 
a new race of valuable landowners. In tlie prosecution of the 
same object, additional facilities should be largely given fur the 
sale of encumbered estates, for removing the fetters of entails, and 
simplifying tenurcis and co'hveyanccs, — and for, in every way, pro- 
moting the transfe^ of properties from the hands of those wlio arc 
uiiabh; to perforin the duties of jiroprietors, into tlie hands of 
others who could do justice to their estates, give employment to 
the labouring-classes in improving these, and increase the amount 
of agricidtu^al produce drawn from the soil. ]}y such means a 
wide door would be opened for that which is so imjiortant to the 
future welfare of Ireland — an influx of Dritish ca])ital, to make 
available the vast resources of that fertile land, so rich in soil, 
and so abundant in the means of intoufacturing and commercial 
wealth, lint to effect this, one additional requisite is absolutely 
essential — Ji.imely, securit%; and while security to life and pro- 
perty is essential to induce tlie British capitaliust to transfer liis 
^capital to Ireland, security to the peasant and cultivator of the 

f rrouiid, that lie shall certainly reap the benefits of liis«!abour and 
lis outlay upon it, is as essential in order to lay a foundation 
for elevating the character and condition of the great body of the 
people. , 

These two things are very nearly allied. ^ As long as the pea- 
sant has no confidotice in the law, and in tlie existing constitu- 
tion of society securing to him the fruits of his exertions and 
outlay, he will not only continue in a state of apathetic inac-* 
tion and indolence, but lie >vill, whenever he aeems himself 
wronged, seek to right liimsejf' at his own hand. The peasantry 
of Irdand are without such confidence, and so long as they con- 
tinue in this state, there can be no sufficient secunty to life and 
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})ropcrty amon^ the classes above them, or among any classes by 
\vhuni they may feel or fancy thc^ are wronged. 1'hc very first 
step, thi'ivfore, towards giving security to life and in'operty, and 
so rendering the investment of cajiital in Ireland safe, is to ])ro- 
vidc security to the peasant, and give him confidence in that se- 
*curhy. Now his j^resent want'of confidence, and, we will also^ 
say, of security, arises from two separate causes. FIrfit, the na- 
ture of the tenure by which tlie land i.” generally possessed by 
tlie peasant ; and, Second, the admini.stration of the law, in the 
class of matters and transactions with which lie L chieily cog- 
nisant. 

As to the first of tlieso, he almost universally holds his land 
at the will of the landlord, exc.ept in Ulster, where tenant right 
prevails, and where a security to life and })roperty unknown else- 
wheiv in Ireland, together with a miudi better condition, owing 
to various caus(»J? on which we cannot enter here, arc* found. 
Improve it as he may, he is liabje at any time to be turned 
out or to have his rent raised. He has no security, he can have 
no security, that he will reap the fruits of whatever labour or 
outlay he may expend in making the hind jiossessed by him more 
productive. He has not even the reliance, dj)ul>tful as tliat is, 
whicli the kindly feelings of a resident proprietor afibrd, for he 
lias generally to deal with a middleman or agent, vvhose sole 
duty and object is to e.xtract as large a rent as jiossible from the 
unliap])}' tenant. In such a state of matters, the peasant is de- 
prived of all stimulus to exertion or improvement, and, crushed 
down as the whole class have been for ages, they are witliout 
that hope of bettering their condition by their own (‘flbrts, and 
raising themselves in the social scale, which is the great s[rring 
of industry, the indispensabJe pre-requisite to attaining a habit of 
self-dependence. The very first step, therefore, towards making 
a beginning in the jirocess of lifting,them from the degradation 
into which they have fallen, is to afford them a security, on which 
they can confidently rely, that if they, by their own exertions,* 
labour, an<l outlay, imjirove the value of' the laud possesstnl by 
them as tenants, they shall rean a reasonable return ; and that 
the wdiole profits shall not fall to the landlord, or even be ex- 
posed to the risk of being appropriated by him. 

To prdvitle such security was the object of a bill recently in- 
troduced, but like many other similar measures, abandoned, by 
which it was projioscd to be enacted, that tenants should be en- 
' titled to possess at the existing rent, until remunerated for im- 
provements effected by them on the land. The details and re- 
gulations of the measure, howevej:,. were so complicated, and 
would have proved so troublesome, and given rise to so much 
litigation, that no practical good could have been lookeil for 
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from it; and assuredly it was not of a ' baracter calculated to 
have given the tenant such assurance of recovering the value 
of his ameliorations, as to lead him to venture on any outlay, 
or even to expend much labour, in improving his ground. Nor 
indeed, we fear, could any rneas'ire of this kind be so framed as 
to be practically available, and to give tlmt confidence without 
which no object of any importance will bo attained. A much 
more sim))Ie and une(]uivocal measure is absolutely necessarjy’ ; 
and ninrilling as we are that the free power and discretion ot a 
landlord in letting his own land should be interfered with, »wc 
conceive that the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, arising in so 
'large a measure from the neglect of the proprietors themselves, 
Avoultl warrant a temporary interposition of the Legislature, to 
eflect the first upward movement in the elevation of the jicasantry 
— to give tlie jirimary impulse to that stimulus whicli alone will 
raise them from their jircsent state of degradation. 

AVhat, therefore, we w'ould suggest is this : that all the pre- 
sent ])()ssessors of land to a certain specified extt'nt, excliKling 
the very smallest holdings, should be entitled to continue to 
possess, at the subsisting 4^nt, for some definite space of time, — 
say for ten, or jioi^ibly fourteen years, subject, oi' course, to re- 
moval, b^' an easy and summary process, on failure to j)ay the 
rent. No doubt, considerable inconvenience would, in many 
cases, arise from such a general measure*, which would in sub- 
stance bo the creation of a universal leasehold tenure for the 
next ten or fourteen years, instead of the present tenancy at will ; 
but this would be far more than counterbalanced by the benefits, 
llie tenants Avould have a motive foi exertion which they do not 
now jiossess ; they would entertain a hope of bettering themselves 
to whicli they have long been strangers, and which would give a 
new s])ring to their existence ; and they would enjoy an actual 
security calculated to insjiire confidence, and to remove that dis- 
trust whence so many evils flow. 

The otlier subject in regard to which it is essential to give tlie 
peasant security and confidence, is the administration of the law 
in those matters in reference to which he is chiefly brought into 
contact with it. Now, as regard^ these matters, tlie Jfiw is 
almost exclusively administered by the Justices of Peace in their 
Petty and Quarter ’Sessions. These Justices, however, consist, 
with few exceptions, of that very dominant class whom the 
peasantry look on as their oppressors -and natural enemies, from^ 
whom also they chiefly suffer the wrongs, for r^jdress of whicli 
they would seet protection of the law, h^ad they any confidence 
in its administration. Tbat^ however, they cannot havte ; and 
considering liow long the 'law has been administered by the class 
of landlords, it is no wonder that they should also deem it the 
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ally of their oppressors, and view it with a like enmity and dis- 
trust. However pui*ely administered, it cannot be expected that 
the peasant should confide in its impartiality, or deem himself 
secure of justice. There ought, therefore, on this account, as 
well as for providing a really u^ore efficient and just administra- 
tion, to be no hesitalibn in superseding altogether, in Ireland, 
the Justices of the Peace, and substituting county and district 
Judges, such as the Sheriffs and Sheriff-substitutes of Scotland, 
with their accessory Procurators-fiscal or public prosecutors, 
luciio ])art of the empire is justice, whether in matters civil or 
criminal, distributed more speedily, more cheaply, and more sa- 
tisfactorily, to the mass of tne population than it is in Scotland 
by these judges. Unboundea confidence is reposed in their 
impartiality. The poorest man knows, and is convinced that, 
against the richest and most powerful, he will obtain justice; 
while crime is followed up, detected, and punished,- with a degree 
of certainty unknown in any other part of the three kingdoms. 
We doul)t not that an experience of a very few years of the 
working of a similar system in Ireland would create a like con- 
fidence and security on the part of the, population at large; and 
if this were once attained, a blow would be gyfen to the practice 
of private vengeance as a means of redress, which would ulti- 
mately issue in its total suppression. 

Along with this, the efficiency of such a system, in repressing 
crime, would provide' that security to life and property which 
is essential to the employment of British capital in making the 
many sources of wealth and employment in Ireland available. 
The beginning of a new order of thinjjs would be made, and by 
tlie time the temporary interferences with property, and with the 
proprietor’s free management of his estates, which have been 
recommended above, came to an end, channels of natural em- 
ployment would have been opened up, habits of exertion and in- 
dustry would have been formed, and such progress would have 
been made, in elevating the condition of the populatioji, as to 
hold out a prospect of prosperity and peace to that long dis- 
tracted and misused land. 

Alftiough in the preceding remafks we have not. referred to 
the religion of the Xnsh populatioii, we, of course, cannot but 
look on it as a main cluse or their present degraded condition. 
^Tho Le^slature, hbwever,*can do little direct^* towards promot- 
*ing a sound faith ; and thb utmost we could look for at their 
hand would be to refrain from positively encouraging Popery, 
and to. open up a free fidd for .tWenterprfse of private Chris- 
tians, or Christian Churches. ' . 

As to the encouragemetit of Popery, we know that the en- 
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dowment of the Irish priesthood is a favourite part of the expe- 
diency policy of our leading statesmen uf all sides, who look 
upon religion, and the minisfers of religion, as fitting instru- 
ments of poJitical jule, and* are infatuated enough to suppose 
t^at, by paying the priests, they would purchase their services 
and their influence with the peojJle, and that that influence would 
be worth the price. A few.niontlis ago, we should liave thought 
it necessary to have entei^ed somewhat at large on tliis subject, 
and to have warned our readers to be up and doing in re- 
sisting the proposition of Popish endowment. We incline now 
to hope that the proceedings at the elections in Yorkshire Uiul 
Devonshire, have determined the Government to |)ostpone, at 
least, their meditated attempt ; and while, rejoicing at this, we 
refrain from any discussion of tRc question, we would still urge 
on the Protestants of the empire the duty of being prepared to 
take the field, if necessary, at a rnomenfs warning. We must 
also earnestly point to the eon tinned existence of the Church of 
Ireland, as creating tlie great, And we might indeed say, the only 
real danger of the endowment of the Komish priesthood being 
ultimately effected- That theasure will never’, we believe, bo 
carried against the combined and determined opposition of all 
classes of DissenhVs, unless through the acquiescence and sup- 
port of the Church of England. The maintenance of the Irish 
CJiurcli, however, is such a gross and indefensible injustice, that 
nothing can permanently save it except the eiili ting in a coin- 
inon suppert of endowments the great mass of the p()j)ulation of 
Ireland. Many friends of the Church of England, therefore, 
convinced of this, seek, with a lamentable sacrifice of the cause of 
truth to tliat of Establishments, to satisfy their brethren that the 
interests of the Church of England — sure to he shaken by the 
overthrow of that of Ireland — demand that they should submit 
to the endowment of Popery there, in order to maintain the 
Irish Church in existence, at least, if not in the uncurtailed pos- 
session of all her present endowments. As yet, this view does 
not generally prevail ; but.it will doubtless spread,- and if it do, 
may urge upon us the attempt of effecting, on the ^earliest 
possible opportunity, the overtnrow of the Irish Church. All 
danger of the endowmejj| of Romanism would, in this way, 
be for ever averted ; — a great barrier to the spread of the truth 
of the Gospel among the native Irish would be removed ; and 
an opportunity would be afforded for ample provision being 
made for the support of hospitals, asylums, &c., for the blin^ 
dumb, insane, and impotent poor, or for advancing the general 
prosperity of the kingdom, by useful works of public advantage, , 
when any temporary rate l6r such objects may have dome to 
an end. 
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We had contemplated noticing some other of the more impor- 
tant matters likely to come uncler the consideration of Parlia- 
ment this session, but our space •docs not admit of our doing 
so. If, Jiowever, even those which jve have adverted to be well 
disposed of, the country will not have, on this occasion, again 
to coniplain of a session bar^jen Of results for the benefit of the 
people. 
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Ideal theory, 161 — refined hypothesis of 
representation, 163. 

India House, life of a clerk in, 188 — gene- 
rosily of the East India Company to 
Charles Lamb and his sister, 212. 

Ireland, remedial measures for, 529 — en- 
dowment of Popery in, 535. 


Jeffreys, Sir Ccorgc, his fiendish charac- 
ter, 3y-’— exhibits his brutality ^at the 
trial of llicliard llaxter, 392 — accumu- 
lates a furtuiio from ransom money, 402 
— public exultation at bis ignominious 
tlealli, P20. 

Jt'siui.M, jiicturo of the, by Mr. Macaulay, 
407. 

Jobn, Arebduke, appointed Vicar of the 
I'hnjiire, 251. 

Junius’ Letters, Authorship of, elucidated 
by John Hritton, 97 — remarks ou the 
character of Junius, 98— public anxiety 
to give life to his sliadcnot yet abated, 
99 — chai’ges of malignity and person- 
ality brought against him, 100— Junius 
as seen in his genuine letters, 101 — cir- 
cumstances under which the letters were 
written, 102— Burke and Lord North on 
Junius, 103— list of persons named as 
tlie authoi'H of the Letters, 105, Mr. 
Britton attempts to identify with Junius, 
Colonel Isaac Barren object of bi^work, 
105— Sir R, Pbillip’s interview witli the 
Mavqnis of Lansdownc, 106 — letter to a 
Brigadier-Cicueral, 109 — duel between 
General Townshend and Lord Albe- 
marle, 1 1 1 — Miscellaneous Letters — 
Barre’s offices and pension, 113 — his 
talents not equal to those of Junius, 115 
— Barr5 had no gromid for hating th9 
Scotch, 116— Vrhy did he, if Junius, cease 
to write f 1 16— claims of Sir Philip Kiiiu- 
cis rejected, 119— claims of Lord Geoi^ 
Sackville refuted, 124 — claims of Colonel 
LS&uchlin Maoleane, 130— his parentage 
and education, 131— attack upon General 
Townshend, 133— Macleane Lord Shel- 
burne’s pri^^te seeretai 7 , 135 — Loxtl 
Shelburne a^uainted with what passed 
at Cinirt, 1 37— Junius ceases to write— 
Macleane goes to India, 139— Is lost in 
llie Swallow packet in 1777, 14]— objeo- 
tiuus answered, 141— couelusieu, 143* 


Juvenile Criminals, 1— picture of the back 
settlements of Westminster, regions of 
Fieldlane and Saffronhill, 3 — upbring- 
ing and occujMitions of London Juveniles, 
4 — Ragged School scones, 5 — dejis of 
misery in Glasgow and Liverpool, 6 — 
a home to the poor man, 7 —lodging- 
houses, 8 — gradations of rank among 
thieves, 9 — “ fences ” gains of a thic^ 
11 — Prison discipline, separate system, 
silent system, 13 — absurd notions cur- 
rent as to the 6C|jarate system, 15 — hor- 
ror of prisonci’s at absolute isolation, 1 7 
—the assertion thut tlie separate sy-.tem 
is incousistent with lu'alth and tends to 
promote insanity disprovt'd, 18— juvenile 
ward the most coiTupt, 1 .9— (inestionable 
discipline proposed for juveniles at Perth 
Penitentiary, 21 — luxuries — criminals 
better treated than the honest, 23 — a com- 
fortable sjjbsistence the reward of crime, 
25 — cifocts of compulsory industry in 
prison, 27 — moderate whipping for j*ive- 
nilo delinquents, 29 — uieasiire«< of relief 
must be sought witliout the prison walla 
in the amelioratioii of the swarming 
masses from whom our criminals tire 
drawn, 30 — proposal to c impel the 
para:;lt to pay for the child in prison, 
32 — inflnenc' of sanitary improyeimmt 
upon the moral nature of man, 32 — 
education, 33— bouses of refuge nj^r 
punishment, 35 — emigration — Rag^‘d 
Schools, 36. 

K 

Kant, Immanuel, first principles of his Phi- 
losophy, 157. 

Keats, Life of, by U. M. Milues, 69— con- 
nexion between the genius of Keats and 
liis constitutional malady, 70— premoni- 
tions, 71 — tlie poetical chai’acter, 73 — 
the Cbarmian Fever, 75— the transitional 
state of Keats’ mind, 77 — rising to a higher 
region of existence, 79— laborious intro- 
spection constantly exercised by Bie mind 

Upf Keats, 81 — his own judgment of his 
powers and their products, 83— external 
e^nts of his history, 84 — the gi'eat event 
of his life, the love-affair, 85— closing 
scones of Keatl* life, 86— peculiarities of 
Keats’ school of modem poetry, the sen- 
Biial and bnir^nscious, 86— the critical 
and artistic eras, 87—“ Ode to Apollo,” 
88— Ode by Thomas Taylor, 92— faults 
of the sensual school, 92—“ Krasins” of 
Keats— OUio the Great, 93— The “ Cap 
and Bills,” 94— Sonnet on the Sea, 95— 
merits of Mr. Milnes* work, 90. 

Kinoaid, Captaini bis opinions on the sepa- 
rate iwstem of Prison Diseipline, 21. 

Knox, John, hid views on the inteifcrence 
of civil rulers in ecclesiastical matters, 
435. 
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L 

l.iiliiiur, Ch’gtiuization ot, a convenient 
watchword under xvhicli to unite the <lif- 
foreiit parties striving to promote the *v»- 
operative principle, 271 — The prineipio 
of the Itight to Lahour recognised by the 
Decrees of the Provisional GovernnieiJi 
in France, 27Ii — debate on, in the Na-* 
tional :\.sscmbly, 2hl. 

Lauih, Charles, and liis friends, 179 — ^soine 
authors attract by means of their repul- 
sion, I7.‘l— the advantage of syoiiiathy 
with your author, It'l — the sweetness of 
.Mibmissioii, I d.'l — the family of the Lambs, 

I <} 1 — fearful calamity in the death of his 
Jiiother -Jiis devotion to his sister, 1B7 — 
opera omnia of Lamb in the India ffouse, 
IBB — his hours of leisure, IBB — ^“Popu- 
lar Fallacies” — advantages of lamp-l ght 
over sun-light, lf)0 — Hazlitt, IBl — inter- 
ruption in his literary pursuits, 1B3— his ■ 
Jnspusil)ilitiy to music, IBo — Southey’s 
Joan of Arc, JB7 — faith and enthusiasm - 
of Joanna, IBB — the epitaph of Piron, , 

201 fiamb’s puns, 202 — inconveniences 

of shimmering, 20B~ a literary poisoner, 
20l^the 'Sociality of tlio Lambs, 20b’ — 
supjiosed examination by a Urinary com- 
mitt<-e, 209--neglcctcA,iiiithnrs won the 
syinjmthy of Lamb, 211 — his character 
and life struggle impress many traces t>f 
themselves upon liis writings, 211.— his 
religious views, 212. 

Jjansdowno, Marquis of, knew who Junius 
was, IBb. 

Lieber, Fraiujis, biographer of Niebuhr, 
BBO, noir. 

Locke, defective basis of bis ]»liilosophy, 
157. 

iiodgifig-liouses, description <J, by a cou- 
victed thief, B- 

London University principally indebted U> 
Thomas Campb<‘ll for its origination ami ; 
success, 197. 

M - 

Macaulay’s History of KugJaiid, B67 — close ; 
relation of the events of the reign of i 
James II. to those of the present day, ; 
B67— dangers from the endowment of ; 
Popery, Bb'B-^Popery not favoorablo to ! 
civilisation, B71 — gov^yiment of the | 
Priest and of the Daron, 372 — Popery ! 
and Mahometanism compared, ^373 — re- j 
lation of tlie nobility to the commonalty j 
at an early period, 374-.JL’opery, Epis- ! 
copacy, and i’uritanism, 375-^haracter 
of Charles 1. and his advisers/ 376 — at- • 
tempt to force the IJturgy on Scotland, I 
377 — character of Charles II., awl the I 
members of the Cabal Ministr}', 378 — j 
diaracter of William, Prince of Orange, 
.“•Bl, 40B — of Halifax and Sunderland, 
383 — Exclusion Bill, 3B4 — Whigs |)Ci'se- , 
ented — Rye-House Plot, 305 — scene at 
VOL.^X. NO. XX. 


the death of (Biarles II., 3B7- -Statistics, 
and shite of Literature and Science in 
1 685, BOB— portraits of the mounted liigh- 
ivaxiui'!., domestic chaplains, and paro- 
chial clergy, 3.B0 — character of Judge 
Jeffreys, oB3— character of Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough, 394-- 
trial of Richard ^Baxter — cruelties of 
Clavorhousc, 397 — execution of the Biarl 
of Argyll, 399 — execution and burial of 
I Monmoiiiii, 400 — butcheries in the West, 
*401 — sale of pardons — biiiniiig of Eliza- 
beth Gaunt, 403— gciieml dissatisfaction 

! with the King, 10.5 — ]>icturc of the vir- 
tuesi and vices of the Jesuits^ by Mr. 
Macaulay, 407 — character and views of 
W’illiam, 40 B — conversion to Popiry of 
Dryden, 409 — character ami hi.story of 
Sai*ah Lady Churchill, 111- Janies at- 
tacks the privileges of Oxford, 4J:i--EarI 
of Doi’set described, 414 — petition f»f the 
Seven Bishops — tlu'lr trial nml aetptiilal, 

• 41b— kuiding of William — llight of the 
King ami Queen, 4 1 9 — (mtbuAt of jmbJic 
vengeance on Jeffreys, 42t) — W'illiain and 
Mary declared King and (jueeii of Kiig- 
laml, 421 — bvauties of Mr. iMac;ii]la\’s 
w'ork, 421 — a few bli’mislies noticed, 4*22 
— the moral und tlio w^aruii.g HUggested 
hv tile perusal, 42.'{. 

Maeleune, Colonel Lauchlin, lias tlu^ best 
claim of any that has boon [)ut forward 
to bo considered .hiiiius, 131. 

Marlin, Montgomery, his “ livlniid bef(»re 
and after the Urii( n” revieweil, 215. 

I Metaphysics, importance of studying tlie 

‘ hist principles of, 107. 

Milnes, R. M., his Life of Keats,” fiB. 

, Moiiiiioiitli, parentage of the Duke of, 3B4 

1 — execution of, IbO. 

Mull, lifo of tlie poet C.'imf.bol) in, 4b9. 

N 

NiV^fioual Debt, proposal to pay off tlie, 520. 

Necessarians, modern, iheir .arguments e.\- 
umiiicd, 175. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, review of liis Memoir 
of Cliaueer, 2B<f. 

Niebuhr, Barthold George, the founder of a 
new dyihoftty of Roman historians, ‘,*,29 — 
liis early education — aptitude for the nc- 
quiroment of ]angunge.f, 331 — studies at 
Hambm’gh and Kiel, 333— residence in 
Edinburgh, 334 — in the Danish and I’lnis- 
siaii service, 335 — historical qualifica- 
tions— extraordinary memory, 337x— ex- 
tensive knowledge of languages, 338-.^!im 
historical tendency, 34 1 — his politics, 342 
-^is friends, 343— literary history of his 
Lectures, 344— -value of Dr. Schmitz’s 
services, 347 — iucozupetency of the new 
Translators, 347. 

Niebuhr, Carstii, Uie traveller, account of, 
239. 

Noel, Baptist Wriothesley, pi'obablo effect 
2 N 
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of liiri scocsHion on the luindn of his for- 
mer hrt‘tiir«jii ill the Establish nieut, 3(i0. 
tire Clmivh :iml State. 

Xortli, Lord, his opinion of Junius, 103. 


Oxford, Jann-s II. witacks the privileges of 
tile Uirnersit}' of, 413. 


K 

Jtaggod School scenes, 5. 
lleid. Dr. Thomas, tiee Hamilton, Sir NVil- 
' Ham. 

Religion a fair subject for legislation, but 
not tlie Church, 3o2. 

I Religious scepticism, new form of, 171. 

'' R<‘publicans, political and social, in France, 
2/?3. 


Revolution, Cerman, character and import- 
1‘ ance of, 24(f. 

Roman Catholic ( iiurch, foundation of the. 
i’ardons, sale of, by James 11. and Jeffreys, j historically considered, 3f). 

403. I Roman History, Niebuhr’s. Svc Niebuhr. 

I’artics, ?;tat(i of, in Parliament of 18l9, 501. j Rousseau, Jkibeuf and Cabot, leaders of tlie 
Perth Penitentiary, disci])line pursued in, j Communists in France, 20 7. 

20 . ! 


Peter, St., was he ev'*r at Rome i 39. 

“ Pleasnri s of I lopi;,” circumstances under 
wliieli the poem was first published, 479 
— its success, 401 . 

Poetry, teensiinl and si4f*conseious school of, 
rej)r<‘seu'ed hy Keats, 00. 

Poper), dangers from the endowment of, 
30.9 — opposed !«’ civilisation, 371 — com- 
pared ^utIl Mahonmtanisni, 373. 

“ Popular Pnllaeu'-i,'* Lamb’s, 190. 

Prelacy, iSeotli'.li, present ebaraeh r and 
past lii.story r>f', 130. 

Pris»)ii iliseipline m America, 15— .in Perth 
iN'iiiteiitiary, 20. 

Propm’ty, Right of, Proudhon's <loctrinc re- 
garding tli<*, 20 J. 

Prospieis of the Session of T'arlianient, 
1 04!», .^lOl — eaunut pass mer in the same 
maimer as tlie last, 501— slate of parties, 
o03 - mainleiianee of the Estabii.shed 
Church one of the grand questions, .jtl.i — 
seheiiu’s fen* promoiiiig tlio despatch of 
piddie laisinens, .^<01 — one hour rule” — 
“ la <‘lotnr<',” •'>97 — increased considera- 
tion on the part of inombers, 609— judi- 

f eions distrihiitioii of bir.iiioss between the 
tw(» Hoiisi’s, 511 — Financial Reform — 
Mr. Cohdi'ii’s seiiemo, 513 — reduction of 
iiriiiament, 515 — large armament not ne- 
cessary for oiir protection, 5 1 5 — natioiml 
debt, .'ll 8 — condition of Ireland, .521 — 
Irish Poor Law, 523 — its natural tenden- 
cy, .520 — nauedial mcasiirca for Ireland, 
529 — abolition of ti-naucy at will, 532 — 
change necossa,Vy in tlie administration of 
the law, 533— endowment of Popery, 535. 

Pj'oiidlioii, P. J., early life and writings of, 
282 — bis aina'ising pow'ci*s of speech and 
wrj ting, 283 — his herosiesinoro subversive 
of the fabric of society than the specula- 
tions of all other writers put together, 283 
— his formula “ Property is Robbery,** 287 
— introduced as the devil iii the thcatit?B 
of 1 ’aris, 292 the existence of such a man 
is no jest in Europe, 292. • 

Prussia, its position in ivgai'd to the cen- 
tral govcrnineut, 256. 

Pun making aided by stammering, 2t»2. 


I Sacerdotal theory of the nature and autho- 
rity of the CHiurcli, 427. 

Sackvillc, Lord, has no claim to be coii'^i- 
dered JunliLS, 123. 

Sanitary improvement, inHuence of, on tin* 
moral nature of man, 32. 

Saunders, Mr., review oi' lii.s “ Pictures of 
Engli.sli IJfcV’ 297. 

Sebmil/., Dr. Leonhard, excoIl(‘nce of his 
Llomaif History, 317 — ha.s eonferred a 
■ signal service [\ securing to the world 
Neibuhv’s Lc‘ctures, 345. 

* Scottish Scliool of Pliilosopliy, who the 
founder of I 145, wi/<?. 

Secret Society of Tridaiul, account of the 
origin and objects of. 23.'i. 

Sensuality in the broader sense of the term,, 
a characteristic of Keats’ poems — si'issu- 
onsness a charftcterietic of Mdtoii’spoe- 
tiy, 72. 

Shelburne, Lord, afterwards Marqui.-^ of 
Lunsdowne. NW Lansdowne. 

Socialist party in France, 261 — in effecting 
a revolution widely different objeets in 
view by different parties, 262 — ]iolitical 
ixipublicans and social republicans, 263 
— social speculations of Saint-Simon, 264 
— phalanxes of Fourier, 264 — theories 
of the Communists, 265 — llonsseau — Ra- 
beuf — Cabet, 267 — picture of life in 
Cabet’s work entitled I’uytuic eu /coney 
268 — the tlirec systems though greatly 
differing in other respects agree in hold- 
ing out ail indefinito amelioration of the 
concyiion of tiV6 working- classes, 270— 
orguimEKtiun of labour — convenience of 
tJie name Socialists, 271 — comparative 
strength of parties in the i’rovisioiial Go- 
vernraeyt, ^72 — decrees of the J*rovi- 
sional ^jKivernmciit contain the geiin of 
the w;hole Kcvohitiou, 274 — the Ateliers 
NfUiouaiix organized by M. Marie, 274 — 
schemes of M. Emile Thomas, 275_ de- 
scription of an Atelier National, 277 the 

Cnrnmission at the Luxembourg, 278— 
— outburst of new' o{Mnion after tin; Rev o- 
lutioii — Socialist clubs and newspapers. 
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*J}{1 lift* uiul writiii;;s (»t‘ I’. ,1. 
L’ruutllion, — IiIh upinioiih on tiu; 

of piNtperty, ‘JIV2 — his sU Ic of w ritinjj aiui 
thinking. -’HU— (laiigorouHtt‘inloin*\ «>f ; 

opinions, “JHH— proportion «)f JSofiiili^ts in 
tin' National Ahsoinblj-, I’HH — stillcii ' 

coiiiont among them — oiitljr<'iik,‘2oJJ--«li<. 
solution of the Ab'liers Nationaiix, 
insui-ri‘«*ti(*n of .hme, ‘2H.0— (l(‘hale on tho 
Right to Laliour, ‘291 — ikf'at ol the Soei- • 
alists, ‘29l~-fnirieal represiMitatioiisut the ■ 
Socialists in the Paris theatres, *2;/,?. 

Sontlicy’s epic poem, ‘‘.loan of Arc,’* cha- 
racter of, 197. 

Spottiswooilo Sociot}, eonsiiinrhm ami oh- 
j(;cts of, l‘2o. 

Stein, V(ai, the collected memorials of, ( \. 
liihit the rise and progres.sof the Gerniaii 
yoarnings after unity, ‘2 l.'l. 

Saint- Simoiiiankin, it*' origin and aims, 2(>1. ; 

T 

'I'all'oiird, 'I'. N., his “ Memorials of (Miarles 
J.ainh*’ revie^xcil, 179. 

'• I’estainent uf Av’e,"’ hy (')iancor, a eoin- 
plete emhodinient of the jiraetie.il pliil*)- ‘ 
sophx ol the eliivah’ous ages, ;517. 

TIii<*ves, grjidatioiis of rank anu^g, 9-.ae- ; 
count of an expcdilion^jf tuo, II. 


'riiomas, M, I'hinlo, Jus sciicnie-. lor orga- 
iii/.iiig the wotkn on In ihe Ateliers Na- 

^itaiaiiv •27.> 

Tone’s rin.pl:on at the LuMinlKMirg, ‘JIo. 

Tower of Iji . don, life of a SUle prisoner m 
the, 1H7. 

Towiishend, Cieniral, the .satn'tiMl aXarl; 
upon, uscrihed to fhtiiius, llU. 

i; 

rmtod Irishimm, coiifederaey <jf, LVlI. 

Union ol Ireland wit.h (ireat Jiritain, earlx 
sugge.sli(«i t)f, •2*2.'> — adx'antngi s of, ‘227 
— Lord C'asllereagli's connexion with, 
22 .’). ^ • 

Union of Church ami Stale. .Si- Church and 
•State. 

V 

Vor-Parlameiit, meetings of, at rrankfiirt, 
219. 

W' 

VVilliain, l*rijiee ot nraiig. . elTaraetcr f»f, 
HHl. p 

Woodi'all, M. .S., printer ot .hii nis’ Letters, 
192 — pr< ‘ eenled for lihel, M1^. 

Wxchth Mijiposed to liax'** heen iK'<jnaint( d 
with Chuuc< r, o2I 


i.DiMii'uni': r. constaki n, i-hixtkk io iikii . 









